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CHAPTER LXIX, 
The hUtary •/ the Grecian Stage. 

About that time I terminated my researches upon the dramatic 
art. Writers are divided respecting the origin and progress of tbie 
art, since yarious states of Greece assume the honour of having 
given it birth. In thus collecting, so far as it was possible, the 
genius and spirit of this enlightened nation, I am bound to pre. 
sent the result only of my inquiries. To this effect, I have preferred 
the traditions of the Athenians, from their having apf>eared to me 
to be the most probable. 

It was in the bosom of tumultuous pleasures, and in the wild- 
ness of ebriety, that the most regular and most sublime of arts 
arose. We will transport ourselves in idea to about three cen« 
]turies anterior to the present time. 

In the festivals of Bacchus at that time solemnized with less 
preparations of pomp and ceremony, but with more lively joy 
than they are now celebrated, hymns were sung, which were the 
offspring of tha-real or fictitious ecstasies of a poetic delirium,— » 
I speak of those dithyrambics which sometimes elicit sparks of 
real genius, and still more frequently the obscure flashes of an 
elevated imagination. Whilst these resounded in the ears of the 
astonished multitude, choruses of Bacchants and Fauns, ranged 
around obscene images,., which were borne in triumph, loudly 
chanted forth lascivious songs, and sometimes made iodividualsi 
the objects for public ridicule. 

A more unruly licentiousness reigned in the worship which the 
inhabitants of the country rendered to the same deity, and, abovo 
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all, at the 8ea9on of gathering the fruita of his beneficence. The 
Tintagera besmeared with wine-lees, and intoxicated with joy and 
the juice of the grape, then driving fbrtb, with speed in their 
parts, attacked each other on the road with rude jeers and jocu* 
larity^ and revenged themselves on their neighbours by loading 
them with ridicule, and the rich by publishing their crime9. 

Among the poets who llourished at this time, some celebrated 
the actions and adventure^ of gods andberoes, others malignantly 
attacked the vices and folliea of individuals. The former took 
Homer for their model, and Ibe latter authorized themselves 
from his example, of which they made an improper use. Homer, 
the most tragic of poe^ »d4 tb« qiod^ of a|l who have succeeded 
liim, had in his Iljiad and Qdy^sey perfected the heroic style ; 
and in his Margites bad employed pleasantry; but as the charm 
of his works depends on the paffa^Tna afid motion with which he 
knew how to animate them* the poets which came after him ^tr 
tempted tp intldduce into theirs a» ac^i«D capable of exciting 
amotion and mirth in the spectators; some, even in their endea- 
yours to produce this double effect, ventured certain rude essays, 
which have since been termed indifferently tragedies or comedies, 
from their uniting at the same time the characters of both these 
dramas. The authors of th^se sketches are distinguished by no 
discovery ; th^y merely form, in tl)e history of the art, a succes- 
sion of names which it would be useless to recal from their ob^ 
ficurity, for they cannot sustain the light 

The want of theatrical power and interest was already known. 
The hymns in honour of Bacchus, in poprtraying hia rapid pro-? 
gresses, and his splendid victories became imitative, and in the 
combats of the Pythian games, the players on the flute, who 
entered into competitiou, were commanded, by an expr<?^ law 
to represent in succession the circumstances which had preceded, 
accompanied, and followed the conquest of Apollo over Python, 
Some years after this regulation, Susarion and Thespis, both 
born in a small tov$rn of Attica, named Icaria, appeared e?Krh at tbci 
bead of a troop of actors, the one on boards raised on tressels, the 
other on a cart or waggon. The former attacked the vices and 
follies of his time, the latter represented nobler subjects, drawn 
from the records of history. The comedies of Susarion were 
composed in the taste of those satirical and indecent farces which 
are still performed in certain parts of Greece; they long formed 
ibe delight of tbe inhabitants of the country. AthenMid not 
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adopt tbii> description of p^rformaoce till after U ha^ b^^D per? 
fected 4n Sfcfly. 

Tbespis had more than once observed at thefestivab^ in whicl| 
as yet bymns only were sung, one of tb« singers, napunted upon 
a tablei form a species of dialogue with the chorus. This ex<f 
ample gave him tb|e idea of introduping into hit tragedies an actor^ 
who by simple recitals at interval^i should relieve th^ chorus, 
divide the action, and render it more interesting. This happy 
innovation, added to some o|;her liberties ^bich be had allowed 
himself, alarmed the legislator of Athens, mor^ capable than any 
other person to perceive their value and dapger, Solon proscribed 
a style in which the ancient traditions of the country were altered 
by fictions. " If we honour falsehoods in our theatrical eyhibi* 
tions," said be to Thespis, ** w^ ahatl sooq |ind it intrpdupad into 
pur most sacred engagements,^' 

The taste, however, fqr the pieces of Thespis and S^sariou 
both in the city and in the country, suddenly became excesaivo; 
and at the same time justified and rendered useless the appiehenv 
aive foresight of Solon. Tbe ppets, who till now had applied 
themselves to ditbyrambics and licentious satire, struck with th$ 
elegant forms which these styles of writing began to assume, 
devoted their talents to tn^gedy and comedy. Yariety in tb« 
aubjects of the former of these poems was yery soon afterwards 
introduced. Those who judge of pleasure from their own habits 
alone, exclaimed, that these subjects were foreign to the worabip 
pf Bacchus; others attended with greater eagerness the repre^ 
mentation of new piece?. 

Pbrynichus, tbedi&cipte of Thespis, adopted that kind of verae^ 
^hicb is mo^t suitable tp the drama, introduced a few 9ihtK 
changes, and left tragedy in its infancy. 

Eschylus receiyed it from his hands, clad in a homely garment, 
its visage covered with false colours, or a mask, without cha** 
racter, possessing neither grace nor dignity in its motions* 
inspiring the desire of an interest which it could scarcely excite, 
still attached to tbe farces and drolleries which had amused its 
infancy, sometimes expressing itself with elegance and dignity, 
but often in a weak and servile style, and polluted with groas 
obscenities. 

The father of tragedy, far such is the name which we may 
give to this great man, had received from nature a alrong and 
ardent mind. His silence and gravity announced the austerity of 
bis eharacter. His valour vvas conspicuous in the battles of 
Maratbon^i Salamis, and Platsa, in which so many Atheuia a 
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dtBtinguished tbemflelves. He had applied himseir, from bis 
etrliest years, to those poets, who living near to the heroic ages, 
had conceived ideas as sublime as the renowned deeds which 
were then achieved. The history of remote ages offered to his 
lively imagination signal successes and reverses, thrones imbrued 
in blood, impetuous and devouring passions, sublime virtues, 
atrocious crimes and acts of^vengeance, every where the impres- 
sion of grandeur, and frequently that of ferocity.. 

The better to insure the success of these scenes, it was neces* 
sary to separate them from the whole in which the ancient poets 
bad included them: and this had already been effected by the 
authors of the dithyrambics and the first tragedies; but they had 
neglected to bring them near to us. As we are infinitely more 
moved with woes of which we are witnesses, than with those of 
which we hear only the recital. Eschylus employed all his 
resources of theatrical representation to bring before our eyes 
the time and place of the scene* The illusion then became a 
reality. 

He introduced a second actor in his first tragedies, and after- 
wardsy from the example of Sophocles, who had just commenced 
his theatrical career, a third, and sometimes even a fourth. By 
this multiplicity of personages, one of the actors became the 
hero of the piece, attracted to himself the principal interest, and , 
as the chorus now filled only a subordinate function, Eschylus 
bad the precaution to abridge its part, without, perhaps carrying 
it too far. 

He is reproached with having admitted mute personages, 
Achilles, after the de^h 6f his friend, and Niobe after that of her 
children, appear upon the stage, and during many scenes remain 
immoveable, with their heads veiled, and without speaking a 
single word ; had he filled their eyes with tears, and putlamenta* 
tions in their mouth, could he Lave produced so terrible an effect, 
as by this veil, this silence, and this abandonment to grief? 

In some of his pieces the exposition of the subject is too far 
extended, in others it is not sufficiently clear : although he fre- 
quently sins against the rules which have been since established, 
he has had a glimpse of almost all of them. 

It inay be said of Eschylus, what be himself says of the herd 
Hippomedon: " Terror precedes his steps, his head elevated to 
the skies.*' He every where inspires a profound and salutary 
terrof; for be only overwhelms our mind with violent shocks, to 
raise it again immediately by the idea which he gives us of itf 
strength. His heroes would rather be crushed by the thunder* 
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bolt tb«n comnrit an act of baaenet8» and tbePr courage is more 
inflexible than the fatal law of necessity. He knew, however, to 
let bounds to the emotions, which be was so anxious to excite: 
be always avoided imbruing the stage in blood, because he wished 
his scenes to be terrible but not horrible. 

It is but rarely that he causes tears to flow, or excites pity ; 
either from nature having refused him that sensibility which re- 
quires to communicate itself to others, or rather, from fearing to 
irender his auditors eifeminate. Never has he exhibited on the 
stage, either a Phsedra or Stenobcea; never has he painted the 
. joys or furies of love. In the different transports of that pas- 
sion, he saw only weaknesses or crimes of a dangerous tendency 
to morals, and he wished that we might be compelled to esteem 
those whom we were constrained to lament. 

Let us continue to follow the immense strides which be has 
made in his progress. Let us examine the manner in which be 
has treated the different parts of tragedy ; that is to say, the plot, 
manners, thoughts, words, exhibition, and .music. 

His plots are extremely simple. He neglected, or was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the art of avoiding improbabilities, conoh- 
bining or unravelling enaction, closely connecting tbe several 
parts, and hastening or retarding it by dicoveries and unforeseeo 
accidents. Sometimes the recital of facts and the vivacity of the 
dialogue alone form the interest of his pieces; at other times, the 
vigour of his style and the terror of his scenes. It appears that 
he considered the unity of action and time as essential ; that of 
place as less necessary. 

The chorus with him no longer confines itself to singing cer« 
tain songs, but forms a part of tbe whole; it is the support of 
the wretched, tbe counsellor of kings, the terror of tyrants, and 
the confidant of all. Sometimes it participates in enaction 
during the whole time of its continuance. This ought to have 
been pmctised more frequently by the successors of Eschylus; 
be has not, however, himself always practised it 

The characters and manners of his personages are suitable and 
but seldom inconsistent. He commonly selects his models from 
the heroic ages, and sustains them at the elevation in which 
Homer had placed bis heroes. He delights in depicting vigorous 
and free minds, superior to fear, devoted to their country, greedy 
of glory and combats, and more noble than those of the present 
time, such as he wished to form for the defence of Greece; for 
be wrote in the time of the Persian war. 
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At be leaiM n^ote to t«tror tlrni to pity, har from softitwag UmI 
featares of €ertai«i characters, he tedis ooly to teatier them mor^ 
ferockrasp withouti bowererg injuriqg their Ibeatrtcal interetl* 
Clyt^mneetra, after haViag nurrdereil her huaband, velaits bef 
crime with belter derision^ with tbe in^epidity of a dat^rmiMd 
villain, l^hfs criina ^oold be horrihie^ if it were aotjutt io her 
eyes, if it were riot tieeeasary, and Hf, according to tbe pritictfiWa 
recened in the beroie af es, the blood atrjuttiy abed ought not to 
be washed away .by blood. t?iy tetniiestra leta us peroeiTe haf 
jealousy of Cassandra, and bar lote for £gistfa«ts i but such feeble 
motiTes did not gui<}e her hand* Nature and the gods have c<»n« 
palled ber to areage herself. ** I boMly alN>w what I did not 
fisar to ejcecvle/^ says she to tbe ehoraaof Argitea, " it isequaUj 
indifferent to me whether you apptaiad or blame. Behold mj 
hfisband withoat life; it was I who murdered bim; hisblioc^ 
spouted f of th upon mei I received it with the same avidity that^ ' 
tlie esrtb, burned and psttehed by the san^ receives the dew of 
heaven. He sacrificed my daughter, I stabbed him ; or rather it 
vras tiot ClytemiiestrA, but the fury Atreua, the fury who ^om« 
dsiwded tbe bloody f^ast cf fbis king, it was h^, I say, wbo has 
assafned my featdre^, to take more stgml vengeance for the mur« 
dat«d ehildrew 6f Thy este^. '* 

This idoa ifill become more apparent from the fbllowing rei 
jRecthm. In th6 midst df tbe di^ordera and mysteries of naturei 
MVie moref ibl-eibly impteased Eacbylus than the strange destiny 
6f the hu«nfan raoe. In than, tbe crimea of which he is the author, 
and the miseries of which he is the victim; above^im« the ven* 
geaace of beaven a«ld Mind fatality^ by tbe former of which hi^ is 
pursued wbeii guilty, and by the latter even in happiness and 
prosp^rily« Sach is the doctrinSi which he had drawn from his 
ifft^oouree with the sages, wbiofa be bafa inctilcated in aieaost alt 
b to pieces, aod which, hotding our tAiois is oontional terror, id* 
cesaantly e^ibotta vm not to draw upon oofselves the vengeance of 
the gods, and to sHibmit to the deorees of fate. Heooe that sove» 
Teign' contempt which he manifesta for the deceitful goods by 
Which we are blinded, and that forced f eloquaooe with which he 
aboses the calamities of fortuoe. ** O buosan greatoees," tx*> 
claimed Cassandra with iitdigQatioa, ^ briiUaiit and vaib image, 
which a shadow may obscure, a drop of water efface. Tbe proa*' 
perity of man more excites my pity tban his misfortunes.** 

No other style for the heroic poem was known in his time but 
that of the epopoea and that of tbe dtthryambic« Eschylus, front 
their being adapted to tbe loftiness of his ideas and sentiments^ 
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^itbout weakening them, transferred them to tragedy; Borne 
aloDg by an enthuaiasm which he was no longer able to govern^ 
be lavishes epithets, metaphors, every figurative expressioo of the ' 
emotions of the soul ; all that gives weight, strength, and magnU 
licence tolanji^uage ; and all that can render it animated and im- 
passioned. Uuder bis vigorous pe^cil^ narrative, sentiments, and 
maxims become imagesi which are striking fr^m their beauty or 
aingularity; In that tragedy,* which may justly be entitled, the 
production of Mars: "King of the Thebans," says the courier* 
who had been dispatched in advance of the army, *' the enemy is 
approaching: brieve my report, that I have seen them/' 

'*Upon a black shield, te\«n ittffelciititif^ chiefi, 

With luirrid tuWs aod dreadful oatbi, a^ri^fht the fodt-; 

Near the body of a dyiaf ball, by tbcm alaioi 

All, their hands dipped in Ibe fore, iwear to be rcTCOf^d { 

By Terror, tbry swear, by Mard, and by Betloua.* 

Of a man of consummate prudence^ he says ; . ** He reaps iboit 
%ise aod Irberal resolutioitfs which ^spring in the deep furrows of 
bis soul." And elsewhere; "The qaderstaading by which laoi 
animated descended from heaven upbo the earth, and incessantly 
reminds me,- To esteem but slightly wbal is morttti." To cai^ 
lion a free people to be eatly sfttentive to the conduct of a citi- 
zen, dangerous from bis talents and bis riches; *' Beware," says 
he to them, *' bow you rear ayoung lion, how you manage him 
while he yet fears yoa, and bow you resist bim when he is be* 
Gome a stranger to fear»" 

These brilliant ideas, however^are atcompaoied, in some of bi^ 
works, by an obscurity which arises, DOt oirly fro'm the extrem* 
|>fecisioD and boldness of bis figures, but also from new term% 
with which be affected to enrich his works, Eschylus did not 
wish that bis heroes should express themselves like common 
men; their elocution ought to i>e above the vulgar language; it 
is frequently above any known language. To strengthen his die* 
tioD, words of great length, harshly constructed from the frag* 
ments of several others, arise in the midst of. hia sentences, like 
those proud towers, to use the comparison of Aristophanes, 
which rule over the ramparts of a city. 

The eloquence of Eschylus was too vigorous to submit to the 
refinements of elegance, harmony or correction r anxl his flight 
was too daring not to be exposed to errors and failures^. H^s' 
style, in general, is noble and sublime; iir soore parts grand to 
excess, and pompous tojnflation; but sometimes degraded and 
(disgusting, from ignoble comparisons aod a childish play cm 

Vol. VI. No. 17- B 
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mrbrds, and other vices which are equally common to this author 
and to all others who possess more genius than taste. In despftc 
of these faults he merits a very distinguished rank amongst the 
most celebrated of the Grecian poets. 

It was not enough that the imposing style of his tragedies 
fibou!(i( leave in the mind strong impressions of grandeur, to at« 
Iract the multitude, it was requisite that every part of the spec- 
tacle should concur to produce the same effect. It was at that 
time the general peisuasion that nature, in bestowing upon the 
ancient heroes a more advantageous form, had engraved upon 
their forehead that majesty which attracts the respect of the 
people equally with the pomp and retinue by which they were 
surrounded. Escbylus raised bis actors on high stilts, on socks, 
or buskins; he covered their features, which were frequently 
xleform^d, with a rnask which concealed ^their irregularity ; and 
clothed them in magniflcent and flowing robes, of which the 
fashion was so becoming and decent, that the priests of Ceres did 
not blush to adopt them. The interior actors had masks and 
dresses suitable to. their parts. 

Instead of those wretched scaffolds which were formerly erected 
in haste, he obtained a proper theatre, provided with machines, 
and embellished with decorations. Here the sound of the trum^ 
pet was reverberated, incense was seen to burn U'pon the altars, the 
shades of the dead to arise from the tomb, and the furies to 
rush from the depths of Tartarus. In one of his pieces, these 
infernal divinities appeared, for the first time, with masks of a 
horrid paleness, torches in their hands, Berpeuts entwined in their 
hair, and followed by a numerous tram of horrible spectres. It 
h said, that at the sight of them, and the sound of their terrific 
bowlings, terror and affright seized upon the whole assembly; 
that women miscarried; that children expired with fear; and 
that the magistrates, to prfevent the recurrence of similar acci- 
dents, commanded that the chorus should consist only of fifteen 
actors instead of fifty. 

The spectators were equall) astonished by tiie ilTusion which 
so many new objects made upon their minds, and th« intelligence 
which shone forth in the performance of the actors. Eschylus 
almost ctntmually exercised them himself,— he regulated th«ir 
paces^and taught them to render the action nioresensible by new 
«nd expressive gestures. They were still belter instructed by 
his example, for he performed with them in his pieces. He 
winetimes engaged, to train them, an able ma^erofthe choruses^ 
named Teiestes, who bad brought the art of gesture to perfection. 
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He performetl with such truth and espreiiion in the performance 
of the Seven Chiefs before Thebes, that the action might have 
supplied the place of the words. 

We have already said, that Eschylus had transferred to tragedy 
the style of the epoposa and the dltliyrambic; he also introduced 
into it the lofty modulations and impetuous rythmus of certain 
airs, or nomi, calculated to excite courage; but he did not adopt 
the innovations by which the ancient music began to be disti* 
gured. His song is always full of nobleness and decorum, and 
constantly in the diatonic genus, which is the most natural and 
simple of all« 

Being falsely accused of having revealed, in one of bis pieces^ 
the mysteries of Eleusis, he with difficulty escaped from the fury 
of a fanatic people. He, however, forgave this injustice of tba 
Athenians, because his life oqly had be^n in danger; but when 
be saw the pieces of his rivals crowned in preference to his own ; 
^' Time,'* said he, ff must restore mine to their proper place ;** 
and, having abandoned bis country, be repaired to Sicily, where 
(cing Hiero loaded him with benefactions and honours. He dred 
there a short time after, aged about seventy years. The follow* 
ing epitaph, which he composed himself, was engraven upon his 
tomb; " Here lies Eschylus, the son of Euphorion: he was born 
in Attica, and died in the fertile counfry of Gela : the Persians 
find the woods of Marathon will forever attest bis valour.'* He 
was, undoubtedly, at this time disgusted with literary fame, and 
^ew no glory more illustrious than that of arms. The Athe- 
nians decreed honours to his memory; and it is not unusual for 
authors, who design to devote their talent^ to the theatre, to go ' 
to make libations upop histomb^ and to recite their works around 
bis funeral monument. 

I have entered at some length upon the merits of this poet, be* 
cause almost all the innovations which he introduced were disco- 
veries; and because it was more difficult, with the models wbici^ 
he had before ^bim, to elevate tragedy to that point of greatness 
where he left it, than, after him, to bring it to perfection. 

The progress of the art was extremely rapid. Eschylus waa 
born a few years after Thespis bad presented his Alcestis; his 
contemporaries and jivals were^ Choerilus, Pratinas, and Pbryni- 
chus, whose glory he eclipsed, and Sophocles who equalled his 
pwn. 

Sophocles was born of an honest family of Athens, in tb^ fourth 
year of the seventieth Olympiad^ about twenty-seven years after 
^be birth ofjEscbylus, and fourteen before that of Euripedes, 
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It is unnecessfary to observe, that after the battle of Salamiit 
Sophoclesi at the head of a chorus of youtba, who chanted aongr 
of victory around a trophy^ attracted every eye by the beauty of 
hia person, and obtained the auffragea of all by the music of bis 
lyre; that» on different occasions, important employments both 
civil'and military, were confided to him; that, at the age of 
eighty years, accused by an ungrateful son, of being no longer 
capable'of conducting his affairs, ha made po other defence than 
that of reading' to the audience his tragedy of (Edipus at Colo- 
iids, which he had just finished ; that the judges, indignant at 
such a charge, confirmed him in his rights, aiid that all who were 
present conducted him home io triumph ; that he died at the 
age of ninety-one years, after having enjoyed a refliitation the 
splendour of which incr^ase^ from day to day. {lowever honour- 
able these details, they do not do him sufficient bWoqr. But it 
may be said, that the sweetness of bis character and the graces 
of his mind procured him a great number of friendr, whose friends 
ship he retained during his whole life ; that he resisted, withoui 
pride or regret, the solicitations of kings who endeavoured todraw 
him to their courts ; that if, in the age of pleasures, he was some-* 
times led astray by the. passion of love, far froiQ repining at old 
age, he congratulated himself on his loss, as a slave Who has no 
longer to obey the caprices of a ferocious tyrant ; that at tlie 
death of Euripides, his rival, which happened a short time before 
bis own, he appeared in mourning, participating in th43 grief of 
the Athenians, and did not suiTer bis actors, in a piece which be 
brought out at that time, to appear with crowns upon their 
heads. 

He at first applied himself to lyric poetry ; but his genius soon 
led him into a more glorious route, in which his first success for 
^Y6r fixed him. He was twenty eight years of age when he en- 
tered into competition with Eschylas, who was at that time in 
possession of the stage. After the representation of the pieces, 
the first of the archons, who presided at the games, was unable 
to draw by lot the judges who were to decree the crown. The 
apectators, divided in their opinions, made the theatre resound 
with their clamours, which encreasing every instant, the ten 
generals of the republic, having at their head Cimon, who by hia 
victories and his generosity had arrived at the summit of glory 
fiud influence, ascen<led the stage, and approached the altar of 
Bacchus, to niake the accustomed libations before they retired* 
%imT presence, and tha ceremoixy which they were abQOt toper* 
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fprip, fU)ipei)4/^ ihp tumult, and the archoo. haying qb^fen ibem 
to name the victor, made them be seated, after having taken the 
customary path. The majority of the suffrages was in favour of 
Sophocles; and i^lscbylus, offended at the preference given t<^ 
bis rival, sooij after withdrew into Sicily. 

^o aplendifl a triumph was calculated for ever to ensure tq 
Sophocles the empire of the stage ; but Euripides, then a youth, 
ijad beep a witness of this scene, apd the r^niembrance of it die- 
Jtfirbe4 him even when b? ^((1 taking lessons of eloquence under 
Prodicus, and- of philosophy under Anasa^oras. Hcfwaiseetti 
therefore, at the age of eighteen, to conimence the theatrical 
career, in which during a Ipng course of years, be and Sophocles 
proceeded with ard^pt emulation, like two spirited coursers panting 
to obtain the victory. 

The. austerity of Euripides, in general, although he possessed 
many pleasipg qualities of mind, b>^nisbed from his manner th^ 
gtaces .of tb^ smile, and the brilliant colours of joy. He had, 
equally ifitb Pericles, acqqired this habit froip the example of 
4.naf agoras, tjieir master. Pleasantries excited his indignation. 

I bate/' faid b^, in oqe of bis pjeces, f* those useless men, who 
have no other merjt than that of indulging their mirth at the ex* 
peqse of the sages whom they contemn." He more particularly^ 
alluded to th^e licentiousness of the authors of pomedy, who, 01^ 
their part, sought to decrj^ his manners, as they bad already de-^ 
crie4 those o( the philosophers. In reply to this, it m?y be sof-i 
ficient to observe, that he was the friend of Socrates, who seldom 
appeared at theatrical representations, except wl|^(^u the pieces of- 
this poet were performed^ 

He had exhibited uppn the stiige princesses polluted witt^ 
crimes, from which he had more than once taken occasion to 
launch forth against women hi general. Endeavours were there- 
fore made to incite them against biro. Some maintained that he 
hated them ; others, more intelligent, aflSrmed that he ardently 
loved them. " He detests them," said, one day, some person.-^" I^ 
is true,'* replied Sophocles; " but it is in hisaragedies.'* 

He wa^ induced from various reasons, about the close of his 
^ife to retire to Archelaus, kjng of Macedon. This prince ba4 
assembledl at his court all thos^ who had distinguished themselyes 
in literature and the art;. Euripides found there Zeuxis and 
Timo^heu^, the former of whom had effected, a revolution in 
painting, and the latter in music; he also found there the 
poet Agatbon, his friend, and one of the worthiest and most 
^reeable men of his time. It was be who said to Archelaus. ''A 
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king ought to remember three things ; ** that he governs men^tbat 
he ought to govern them according to the laws, and that he wilt 
not govern them for ever.*' Euripides expressed his «entimeDti 
with no less freedom, to which he wds well entitled, since he 
solicited no favour. Even on a certain occasion, when it was cus- 
tomary to offer some little presents to the sovereign, as a mark 
of attachment and respect, be did not appear, with the courtiers 
ai^d (Jatterers, eager to acquit himself of this duty; and'Archeiatit 
jtiaji^ing slightly reproached him for his neglect : ** When thf 
poor man gives,'* replied Euripides, he asks." 

Some years afterwards he died, aged about seventy-seven years* 
The Athenians sent deputies to Macedon, to obtain permission 
to transport his body to Athens ; but Archelaus, who had already 
publicly manifested bis grief, rejected their entreaties, and deemed 
it an honour to his starves to preserve the remains of a great man* 
He caused a magnificent tomb to be erected to him, on the banks 
of a small stream, the waters of which are so pgre, that tbey fre- 
quently invite the traveller to stop, and consequently to contem-; 
plate the monument which appears to his view. The Athenians 
at the same time raised a cenotaph to him on the road whici\ 
leads from the city to the Pirsus; they still pronounce htsname 
with respect, and sometimes with transport. At Salamis, the 
place of his birth, I was conducted with eagerness to a grotto^ 
where, it is asserted, that he composed the greater part of hi^ 
tragedies; in the same itianner the inhabitants of Colonus, have 
more than once shewn me the house where Sophocles bad passed 
a part of his life. 

Athens, lost almost at the same time both these delebrate^ 
poets. Scarcely were their eyes closed, when Aristophaotts- ii| 
pne of his successful^ pieces, sqpposied that Bacchus, disgusted 
with the wretched tragedies which were performed at his festivals^ 
bad descended to the shades to bring back Euripides, and that oi^ 
bis arrival he had found the court of Pluto filled with dissensions. 
The cause, however, was honourable to poetry. Near the throne 
of this e^od are placed several others, upon which are seated thos^ 
poets who have most excelled in the noble and lofty style of . 
poetVy, but which they are obliged to yield on the appearance of" 
men of superior talents. Escbylus filled that of tragedy. £uri« 
pides claimed it; and their pretensions are about to be discussed. 
The latter is supported by a great number of persons destitute of 
refinement and taste, who have been seduced by the specious 
ornaments of his eloquence* Sophocles declares for Escbylus ; 
ready to acknowledge him for bis master, if victorious, and, iC 
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conquened^ to dispute the crown With Euripides. Tliifc compe- 
titors, however, enter the lists, and each, arraed with the shafts 
of satire, extols the merits of his own pieces, and depresses those 
of his rival. Bacchus has to pronounce judgment; be remains a 
long time undetermined, but at last declares in favour of Eschy- 
lus, who, before he quits the shades, urgently demands, that 
during bis absence, Sophocles may occupy bis place. 

In despite.of the prejudices and hatred of Aristophanes against 
Euripides, his decision in assigning the first rank to Eschvlus, 
the second to Sophocles, and the third to Euripides, was, at that 
time, conformable to the opinion of the greater part of the Athe- 
nians. Without either approving or disputing tbis opinion, I 
shall now relate the changes which the two latter made in tb« 
work of the former.' 

I have already said, that Sophoeles bad introduced a third 
actor into his first pieces; and it is unnecessary to insist upoiv 
'the new decorations with which he enriched the stage equally 
with the new symbols which he placed in the hands of some of 
bis characters. He censured in Escbytus three defects, the ex- 
cessive elevation of his ideas, the gigantic style of his expressions, 
and the difficult conduct of his plots ; and tihese faults he flittered 
himself thnt be had avoided. 

If the models which are preserrted to us on the stage are too 
niich elevated above us, their calamities can have no claim on 
our compassion ; nor their examples be capable of instrecting us* 
The heroes of Sophocles are placed at that precise distance which 
6mr admiration and the interest we feel can attain. As they are 
above us without being far removed from us, whatever relates to 
them is neither too strange nor too familiar; and as they dciscend 
to no weakness in the most dreadful reverses of fortune^ there 
results a sublime pathos which especially characterises this poet^ 
, He so greatly respected the limits of trtre greatness, that in the 
fear of overstepping them, it sometimes occurs that he does not 
approach them. In the midst of a rapid career, at the moment 
when he is about to communicate his ardent flame to all, be is 
seen suddenly to stop and become extinct. Hence it may be 
affirmed that he preferred failures to extravagancies. 

He was unable td dwell upon the weaknesses of the human 
heart, or ignoble crimes. He required minds of strength and 
sensibility, and therefore interesting; «ouls subdued by mfsfor- 
iune, without being oppressed or inflated. 

In reducing heroism to its just rules, Sophocle* towered the 
style of tragedy, and banished those expressions which a wild 
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imagination bad dictated to Eaehylua, abd which diiTosed terror 
through the souls of the auditors. His styles lihe that of Homer^ 
is full of strength^ magnificence^ nobleness, and mildness; efen 
in pourtrajing the most violent passions, he bsppily suits bis 
style to the dignity of th« personages. 

Eschylus painted men greater than they can be; Sophocles, aa 
they ought to be, and Euripides, as th^y are. They two former 
had neglected certain passions and aituations which the latter 
believed susceptible of great effect. He .sometimes represented, 
princesses, inflamed with love, and respiring on^y adultery and 
crimes, and sometimes kings so reduced by adversity as to be 
clothed in rags, and as mendicants soliciting alms. These scenes^ 
in which was no longer distinguished neitiier the touches of Eft- 
cl|ylus nor of Sophocles, at first raised the. indignation of the 
spectators. It was said, that neither the character nor the rank 
of the heroes of the stage, ought under any pretext to be so 4^ 
graded: that it was shameful artfully to trace indecent images, 
and dangerous, to give to vice the authority of great examplea. 

But the times had passed in which the laws of Greece inflicted 
ft punishment on those artists who did not treat their subjects 
with a certain decency. The enervation of manners extended the 
boundaries of propriety from day to day. The greater part oif 
the Athenians were less offended at the attacks which the pieces 
of Eschylus made on received ideas, than hurried along by Ibe 
sentiments with which be had animated them; for this poet^ ca- 
pable of managing all the passions of the soul, is admirable when 
he depicts the furies of love, or excites the emotions of |»ity ; it 
is then^ that surpassing himself, he sometimes attains the sublime, 
for wliicb it appears that nature bad hot destined him. The 
Athenians wereaffected at the fate of the guilty Phedraj that of 
the unhappy Tel^phus drew forth their tears, and, the author was 
justified. 

While he was accused of enervating traf^edy, he had proposed 
to make it the school of wisdom ; in his writings may be found 
the system of Anaxagorus, his master, on the origin of beings, 
and the pr^epta»of that morality, of which Socrates, his friend, 
at that time di^cUssed the principles. But as the Athenians had 
acquired a taste for that artificial eloquence in which he had re« 
ceived lessons from Prodicus, he principally directed bis atten- 
tion to please their ears. In this manner the doctrines of philo- 
sophy and the ornaments of rhetoric were admitted into tragedy, 
and tl\is innovation served still more to distinguish Euripidea 
from the writei^s who had preceded him. 
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Iti th6 pi(e<:te bf E^bylUB Md Sbphbcks, the pamiont eager to 
tttHt ftt their termination, do not lavish maxims which would 
retard their pf ogrctfs ; the second ot these authorej especially 
possesses that singular talent, by wJiich, as te proceeds rapidly 
/or^ards, and almoait without intending it, he decides the cbarac* 
ter at a single stroke and displays the secret sentiments of those 
whom he exhibits on the stage. Thus, in his Antigone, 'a word, 
which escapes as it were accidentally fi'bm this prhncess, disco- 
vers her love lor the son of Creon, 

Euripides multiplied sentences and reflections-; he made it a 
pleasure or a duty to display hris acquirements, and frequently 
indulged himself in rbetorital forties of expression.' Hence the 
different judgments which have beeti formed on this author, and 
the different aspects under which he may be regarded. As a 
philosopher he had a great number of partizans ; the disciples of 
Anaxagoras and those of Socrates, from the example of their 
fnasters, congratulated themselves on seeing their doetrines -ap* 
plauded upon the stage, and, without, however, pilrdoningiheir 
tiew interpreter for having used some ^ptessions which were too 
favourable to despotism, openly declared themselves in favourof 
n writer who inspired the love 6f moral duties and of virtue, and 
who, extending his views still fairther, proclaimed aloud, that we 
pught not to accuse the god's <^f so many styam^fi:^! passions^ but 
|:ho8e men by whom tbey^tff^isttnbiited to them : and as heforck 
|bly insisted updntb^ilil^^tant 'doctrines of morality, he was 
placed among the numb^f of the sages, and will for ever be re- 
garded as the philosophi^r of the stage. 

His eloqu^ce, which sometin^es degenerates into an ostei- 
tatious profusion of words, has not fetidered him less celebrated 
among orators in general, and particularly among thereof the bar. 
He persifades by the heat of his^entimenCs, and convinces by tbe 
address with which he introdtites his questions and replies. ^ 
: The beauties which the philosophers and orlitors admire in his 
Writings are absol<ite fault$ in the eyes of his censurers. They 
aiaintain that such a number of rhetorical phrased, so kiany ac<- 
citroulated maxims, learned digressions, and idle disputes, lessen 
,%he interest; amd in this respect they place- Euripides much, 
betow Sophocles, vHko has said nothing which bas not its utility, 

Eschylixs had preserved in his style the boldness of the dithy? 
rambic; and Sophocles, the magnificence of the epic poem. 
Euripides fix^d the language of tragedy; he retained scarcely 
any of those expressions which are especially devoted to poetry i 
^ut be was so well able to select and empfoy tb'oie of thf ar4fi> 
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pary laoguagf, that under their happy combiDatioo/tb^feelblepesa 
pf the tfaooght seemed to disappear, and the mosjt common wprd- 
to become ennobled. Such is ih^ magic of this enchan.ting styl^^ 
wbicby equally diatant from meai^nefa and inflation.is almost 
always el^gao^ ai^d cjiear, almost always harmonious, flowing, and 
$0 flexible, that it ^eems tp adapt itself Fitt)ou^ effort ^o aU thi; 
feelings of ^he spuL 

It was boweyer, with extreme difficulty that he wrote yersef 
easy and natural* Equally with Plato, ^euxis.and all those whp 
aspire to perfection, he judged his works with theseyerity of a 
fival, and amended them with the tenderness of a parent. H^ 
once said, ** that three of his verses had cost him the labour of 
three days.*^ ** I could have composed a hundred in that time,'! 
said tQ bins, a poet of indiflerent abilities, " I believe you," re* 
plied EuripidesJ' '' but t))ey would have lived only three days.'? 
' Sophocles introduced into his chprus^es the Phygian harmony, 
the object of which if to inspire moderation, and belongs to th^ 
worship of the gods. Euripkdes, wbp^ participated in the inno* 
Tationa made by Timotheus in the ancient mu^jc, adopted almost 
all the modes, and particularly those of which the sweetness and 
aoftoesa accorded with the character of his poetry. Tbe audi- 
ence were astonished on hearing effeminate sounds and sometimes 
tncitljplied tones upon a single syllable, introduced into tbe thea^ 
ire. ' 'Pie author was very soon represented as a feeble artist^ 
Who no|: being able to attain to the elevation of tragedy, had re- 
duced it to tb& leva) pfhia own ability, and, consequently, bad 
taken away from' all its p^rt9 that weight ^nd gri^vity which be^* 
long to them ; and, n^orebver by joining insigniflcant airs to words 
destitute of greatness, bad lubs^ituted ornament for beauty, and 
artifice for strength, *' |!^et us make Euripides sing," said Aris:i 
tophanes; ** let bii|) take a lyre, or rather a pair of shalls, for 
that is tbe opiy accompaniment whip|i hia verse can bear.*' 

No one would dare at the present time to venture a similar 
criticism ; but io the time of Aristophanes, many persons accus*. 
tomed from their infancy to the imposing and majestic tones of 
ancient tragedy, feared to submit to the impression of the novel 
aouods which >truck their eprs* The graces have, at length, 
softened thci severity of the rules, and but little time has been 
required for them to obtain this triumph* 
' In the conduct of the pieces, the superiority of Sophocles is 
generally acknowledged : it may even be denoionstrated, that al« 
hiost all the laws of tragedy have been digested from bis writinga^ 
bittas^iq point of tastCi thf analysis of a good work is usually ijj 
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hkd one; taasniuch a? the true and' regular beauties in it like ni 
portion of their proper estimatioo, it will auffice to tay, in gene* 
ral, that this atitbor ia fre^ from thoik etfaentiat faults with which 
bia rival ia reproached. 

Euripides seldom succeeded in the diapoiitio'n of bis siil^ects i 
itometin'iei he offends p'robaibilfty ; aometimes the incidenta are 
forcibly intr^duc^d i at btber timea, bia action ceaaea to form i 
complete whole ; almost always' the complications and develop* 
tnenta leave somethifig to be desired; and his cbornadeiif hav6 fre*^ 
quentty only an indirect relaticrnjo the actioni. 

He TiKtroducedy to exptain bia siibjecta; a prologtte, 6r tong pre-^ 
face, almost entirely detached ffom the p^iece; in which uaualiy 
one of the actora cometf fdr^ard and coMly detaiU all thd eventi 
anterior and relative to the action ; relatea bis o'wn genealogy. 6'r 
that of one of the principal peraonagea ; informa ua of the motive 
which baa induced bia deacent from heaven, if he ia a god; or 
what cauae baa raiaed him from the tomb, if a mortal; and an- 
nouncing bimaelf t^he spectators fay decfatitig the naftie of the 
being' or person whrcb he represents:-^/ dm the goddess Venus; 
I am Mercury, the son ofMaia ; / am Polydarus, the soft ofHe^ 
tuha\ lamJocaSta; I dm Andromache. The fallowing is the 
manner in which Iphigenia, appearing alone oil tbefsta'ge,63tpresfliM 
herself: '^ Felops, the son of Tantalus, bavintg arrived at Piaa, 
espouaed the daughter of (Enondaurs, frdnfi wUom Atreua wasf 
born ; from Atreus vfaa born Men'elaus* arnd AganfYeidnoo ; tb^ 
htter espoused the daughter of Tyndarua ; and l,Iptiigenia, from' 
this marriage received my birth." After this genealogy, so bap-^ 
pily parodied in a comedy of Aristophanes, the princess telltf 
herself, that ber father bad caused her to be brought to AuliSg^ 
under the preteitt of espousitig ber to AcbiHes, bot in faat to aa-' 
orifice ber to Diana t and that this* goddess^ bavrng Substituted al 
kind iff her place, had suddenly borne ber av^ay to TauriS, wberef 
reigned Thoas, so named on accourtjit of bis speed, vvtkicb might! 
be compared to the fti|;ht of birds. Finally, bowei^er, after aome^ 
•ther delaila, »hre concludea with relating a dreath, by wbich ab^ 
bad been terrified/ and wbicb preaagea to ber ibis d'eatb of Orea-^ 
tt9, her brother. 

Id ibe piecea of Escbylua at)d Sopfaotlea, a happy attiftce elit^ 
eidated the subject from the first scenea^ Eurrpides himsetf 
seemed to have discovered their secret in bis Medea and in bi# 
Ipbigenia in Aulis. Sowever, although in general hismamaer e# 
dtcstitule of arty it is not coiidemned by able critics^ 
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Wliqt is piore strange is, that in some of his prologues, as; if tQ 
weaken the interest which be is desirous tu rnspire» be previously 
informs us, that the greater part of the events ought to excite ouf 
surprise. But still more astonishing, to see bim sometimes give 
to slaves the language of philosophy, and to kings that of slaves; 
and occasionaUy» to please tbe people, he makes long digressions^ 
pf which bis. piece of The Suppliants offers a striking e^^ample. 

Theseus, having assembled the Athenian army, awaits the last 
resolution pfCreon, King of Thebes, before he marches against 
this prince. At this moment the berajd of Crepn arrives, an4 
demands to speak to the King of Athens. ** You will seek bim 
in vain," says Theseus, " this city is free, ai;^! the sovereign 
|>ower is lodged in the hands of all tbe citizens." Upon this, tb9 
herald declaims seventeen verses against dempcrncy. Theseua, 
becoming impatient^ replies in twenty-seven verses ia which &9 
recapitulates the.inconvenienciesof royalty* Afte^ this misplaced 
dispute, the herald performs bis commission. It seems tb^t 
Euripidefli preferred rather to give the reina to bis genius, than to 
restrain it, and attended ruore tp the interest; of pbUosophy thaq 
to that otbis subject. 

In the succeeding chapter I shall produce other faults, soigl^oC 
yhich i^re common to both Euripides and Sophocles ; but, as they 
bave^ not obscured their glory, it may be fron thence concluded, 
ihat the beauties which adorn their works are of a superior oxder. 
It must, however, be adcied in favour of Euripidea, that the 
greater part of his pieces., having a fatal cati^strophe, produce the 
greatest effeict, and cause bim to be deemed the most tragic of 
Vhe dramatic poets. ' 

The theatre presented an abundant harvest af laurels to the 
talents which it had caused to blossom. From.Eschylua to the 
present time, in a space of about one hundred and fifty years, 
ina.ny. authors have eagerly endeavoured to smooth or embellish 
' the track which genius had recently opened tO' itself, their pro-* 
ductions will make them Jcnpwn to posterity. I shall enemerate 
aome of those whose success or vain efforts may elucidate tfae 
history of the art, and instruct those by whom it is cultivated. 

Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, and rival of Eschyius, in* 
troduced the character of wometi upon the stage. When The- 
mistocies was charged by bis tribe to assist at the representation 
of the games, Phrypichus presented oije.of his piecee; it obtained 
the prize, and the name of the poet was associated upon the 
marble with the oa«»e of the conqueror of the Persians. Hie 
tragedy entitled The Taking of Miletus, had an Uncommon sdc* 
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c^&s the spectatofs melted into tears»:aiido6Qde^ned the author 
to a fine of a thbusand drachmas^ for having represented in too 
lively colouirai calamities which the Athenians could pot prevent, 

Io(i ivas so highly elated in beholding one of bis pieces obtain 
tbe crawn, that be made a present to each of the inhabitants of 
i^th^Q^ of one of those beautiful vases of baked earth, vrbich are 
fsL.bricated in the isle of Chips, his native country. He may be 
<;fs«pured, as a writer, that he merits no bia'me; big writings are 
SO carefully laboured^ that the ^ye of the most rigid critic is 
unable to discern any spot in them. However, all that he ba^ 
jrritten is not worth the CEdipus of Sophocles, because, in despite 
pf bi| eifortr, he attained only the perfection of mediocrity. 

Agatbo, the friend of Socrates and Euripides, first hazarded 
fictitious subjects. His comedies are written with el^ance^.aBd 
bis tragedies with the tame profusion of antitheses and symetrieid^ 
grnam^nts as th^ discourses of the rhetorician Geoigias. 

Fbilocles composed a great number of pieces; they have no 
pther singularity than thiit of an asperity of style which acquired 
him the surname of The Bile. This very indifferent writer ob- 
tained the prij^e from Sophocles, by the decision of the AtbeaianSy' 
in a conopetition in which the latter bad presented his CEdipui, 
9ne of his l^est pieces, and, perhaps, the master-piece of the Gre- 
cian stage. The time will no doubt arrive, when we shall not 
dafe to.say that Sophoclea was superior to Philocles. 

ABtydamas, the nephew of Philocles, was still more prolific 
than hU UQcle, and five times obtained the prize* His son, of the 
a^me name* has presented many pieces in my time ; bis compe- 
titors are Aselepiades^ A phareus, the adopted son of Isocrates^ 
Theodecte^s, and several others, who would be admired had they 
not succeeded men. so truly lidmirable. 

I had forgotten Dionysius the elder, kiqg of Syracuse. He 
va%^ aided in the composition of his tragedies by some men of 
genius, and was indebted to their assistance for the victory he 
pbtaini^d in this spepies of literature. Food to intoxication ef bis 
productions, he aoUcited the approbation of every person at his 
court with the meanness and cruelty of a tyrant He one day 
requested Phijoxenus tocorrect a piece which he had just finished* 
The po^t made one generaK erasure from the beginning to the 
end, for which he. was sent to the quarries. The next day Diony- 
sius liberated him from his confinement^ admitted him .to hia 
table; and, toward t^e end of the entertainment, reciting some, 
of his verses, asked him what he thought of them: The poet 
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made him no reply, but turning to (he afteifdanti, bid thehi (aikd 
iiim back to the quarries. 

Eschylus, Sophocles, afnd EUr^pidef, are; and ever will be; 
placed at the bead of those who' have rendered the stage illus* 
trious. Whence is it then, that,' notwithstanding the great 
Yiurober of pieces they presented in the tfi!^atrictfl competitions,^ 
the first obtained the cr»wn only thirteen titties; the second but 
eight, and the last only five tioies? BeCtfuse the multitude 
decided the victory, but the public has since atfs'ign^d to these 
poeU the rank they merited. The muUitude had patrols whose 
passions it espoused, and favourites whose interests it supported 
Hence so many intriguea and enmities which broke forth in actit 
of violence and injustice in the moment of decision. On the other 
band, the public, that is to say, the most intelligent part of thef 
people, sometimea suffered itself to be dazzled by slight t>eautietf 
scattered through works that do not rise above mediocrity ; but 
it was not long before it restored men of real genius to the station 
tbey merited, when convinced of their superiority by the vaitf 
attempts of their rivals and successors. 

Though comedy had the same origin with tragedy, its bistoryV 
leu known, points out to us revofutions of the circumstances of 
which we are ignorant, and improvements of which we no longer 
know the authors. 

. Invented towards the fiftieth Olympiad, afid adapted to this 
rude manners of the rustics, comedy ventured not to approach 
the capital ; and if by chance aome companies of actors, whd 
were unconnected with any others, found their way into the city . 
and performed their indecent farces, tbey were less authorised than 
tolerated by the government. It was not till after a long infancy 
that this species of drama began suddenly to make a rapid im-> 
provement in Sicily^ Instead of a «uccessioti of scenes without 
connection or tendency, the philosopher Epichvrbius introduced 
an action alt the parts of which had a dependence on each other r 
and conducted his subject, without wandering from it, through 
a just extent, to a determinate end. His pieces, aubjected to the 
same laws as tragedy, were known in Greece, where they were 
considered as models ; and comedy soon shared with her rival 
the auffrages of the public, and the homage due to genius. The 
Athenians, especially, received her with the sMkie transports as 
they would have testified at the newt of a victory : many of their 
poets exercised their geniuain this novel epeciea of coiDpoaitio»> 

• Ste note at tJH (nd of tU Valiun#^ 
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md ih^it names adorn the numeroot list of writera who have 
been diatinguisbed in comedy from Epicbarmut to the present 
time. Such were, among the more aocieDt. Magoes, Cratinus, 
(grates, Fberecratea,, Eupolit. a^d Ariatopbaoes, who died about 
thirty years before my arrival in Qreece, They all flourished in 
(fe« a|[e of Pcricjeii. 

Some keenly satirical ple^pantries at first procured to Magnea 
the most brilliant success. He afterwards became mere discreet 
and moderate, apd bis pieces were condemned. 

Cratinus succeeded less in the disposition of the fable than the 
portraying of f ices. With the severity of Arcbilochus^ and the. 
fnergy of Escbylus, beattacked individuals, without moderation, 
and without pity. 

Crates was distinguished by the liveliness of his sallies, and Phc«« 
recffites by the artificf of bis.-?;-9otb were happy in invention, an4 
abstained fron^ personalities, 

Eupolis returned |to the manner of Cratinus, but be poasessed 
jfipfe elevation and amenity than that writer. Aristophanes, with 
}ess gall tb^n Cratinps, ^nd fewer graces than Eupolis^ frequently 
tempered ^hp bitternj^sf pf th^ former with tb(^ elegance of the 
Jattcr. 

If we refer to the titles of the pieces which have come down, 
to us from the time of these i^utbors, we shall find it diiBBcult to 
conceive what idea they entertained of comedy. The following, 
pre some of them : Prometheus, Triptolemus, Bacchus, and Bac- 
chantes^ the Fictitious IJercules, the Marriage of Hebe, the Da« 
paids, Niobe, Amphiaraus, the Shipwreck, the Golden Age, the 
Wild Men, Heaven, the Seasons, the Earth and Sea, the Stork*, 
the Birds, the Bees, the Frogs, th^ Clouds, the She Goats, the 
I^aws, the Painters, the Pythagoreans, the Qeserters, the Friends^ 
the Flatterers, the Effeminate. 

If we peruse these pieces, we shall be convinced that the sole^ 
object of their authors was to please the multitudie ; and that t« 
attain, this, end they considered all means as indifferent, and em« 
ployed^ by turns, parody, a)legory, and satire abounding in imageii 
^S^d language the most gross and obscene. 

They treated the same subjects with the tragic writers, thougb 
tb.ey exhibited ^bem, in different colours, Tbe Niobe of £uri<* 
pides drew teara .frp^i the spectators, and that of Aristophanes 
excited their laughter. The gods and heroes were travestied, and 
jibe, ridic^ulous wa& i^rpdMoed by the contrast between their diso 
guise and their dignity. Different pieces bore tbe names of Bact 
(:hi|s and Hercules, atid, by parodying their characters, ei^poied 
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to tbe Itaghtsr of the popttlace the M^essive peltrotmery of IK* 
fotmetf and tbe^normoas tonicity of tbel&u^rt t6 atidag^ wbo8is 
hoDger^ Epicharmus parttcutariy' dei^cribet, and ref)resenM aif 
aenred up to him, all tbe different sp^ci^k of fieh ^tid dliel^Bsb^ 
koo^n ID hia time. 

Tbe aame turn of pleasantry obtains* in tbe allegotvcal subjects^ 
auch as the Golden Age, the advantagea of wbicb are extolled. 
In that happy age, said aome^ there was no need for shv^s or 
workmen; the rivers rolled a delicious and nourishing liquid, 
torrents of wine fell from heaven in th^ form of rain ; and man, 
seated beneath trees loaded with fruits, beheld birds ready dressed 
and seasoned flying around him, and req\)esti*ng him to feast on 
them. That time, said another of these writers, shall return, 
when, at my tommand, the table shall spread itself with daliea- 
ciea, the bottle pour me out wine, and tbe fish, half-roa^ted, turd 
on the other side and sprinkle himself with som« dropa of oiL 
IiOiges of this kind were addressed to that class of clti^ensi 
'^who^ anable to obtain the luxuries of life, were pleased i^ith the 
idea that they had not always been nor should al Way a continue 
to foe denied them. It was also to obtain the favour of the same 
part of the audience that tbe most celebrated authors sometime^ 
furniafaed their actors with indecent dredsea, gestures, a!ld ex- 
pressions, and sometimes put in their moqtba virulent invectiv^ 
aigansst individuals. 

We have already seen that some comic writers, treating a sub-* 
jett generally, abstained from personalities ; but others Were so 
unjust as to make no distinction between errors and vices, a£id 
to cover merit with ridicule. Spies in society, and slanderon% 
nformers on the stage, they delivered over the most illustriOua 
reputations to the malignity of the multitude ; and fortunes 
.whether well or ill acquired to its jealousy. No citizen was so 
excited, nor any so contemptible, as to be secure from their at- 
tacks, which were sometimes made by allusions eaisy tb b^ under* 
atood, but more frequently by expressly naming the person, and 
pourtraying his features on the mask of the actor. A piece is 
extant itf which Timocreon represented both Tbemistoclea and 
SUmonides; and we have also several written against a lamp- 
maker, named Hjrpcrbolus, who by his intrigues bad raised bim« 
aelf to the offices of magistracy. 
The authors of these satires had recourse to falsehood to grati^ 

their private enmity, and to the moist illiberal abuse to please the 
lower classes of the audience. They hastened to diffuse their poison 

among all ranks of citizens, and ransacked tbe secrets of every 
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family to expose to light concealed vices and crimes. At other 
times they gave vent to their spleen against the philosophers, the 
tragic poets, or their own rivals. 

As the former only treated them with contempt, the comic 
writers endeavoured to render them suspected by the government, 
and ridiculous in the eyes of the multitude. Thus was it that, in 
the person of Socrates, virtue was more than once made the 
"victim on the stage ; and hence Aristophanes, in one of his pieces, 
has given us a burlesque parody of the plan of a perfect republic, 
as conceived by Protagoras and Plato. 

At the same time comedy cited before her tribunal all those 
who devoted their talents to tragedy, sometimes exposing witli 
asperity the defects of their persons or their works, and sometimes 
parodying, with keen ridicule, their verses, thoughts and senti- 
ments. Euripides was all bis life persecuted by Aristophanes ; 
and the same spectators crowned the pieces of the former, and 
thejiurlesque critiques made on them by the latter. 

The jealousy between those who ran the same course at length 
burst forth with still greater violence. Aristophanes had re- 
proached Cratinus with his lore of wine, and failure of bis wit, 
and other defects incident to old age ; and Cratinus, in revenge, 
exposed the plagiarisms of his enemy, and accused him of having 
adorned his works with the spoils of Eupolis. 
• Amid these contests, so shameful to literature, Cratinus con- 
ceived, and Aristophanes executed, the project of extending the 
empire of comedy. The latter having been accused by Cleon of 
assuming the title of citizen without possessing a legal right to it, 
in his defence parodied two verses which Homer has put in the 
mouth of Telemachus, iind of which this is the sense: **I am, as 
my mother tells me, the son of Philip : for my part, I know little 
of the matter; for what child knows bis father?*' This stroke 
of pleasantry having induced his judges to confirm him in his 
privileges as a citizen, he breathed nothing but vengeance. 
Animated, as he himself says, with the courage of Hercules, he 
composed against Cleon a piece abounding with the bitterest sar- 
casm : but as no workmen could be found who would undertake 
to make a mask to represent the features of a man so formidable, 
nor any actor who would venture to perform the part, the poet 
was abliged to act it himself, with his face smeared with wine- 
lees, and had the satisfaction of seeing the multitude approve 
with loud bursts*of applause the ridicule and invectives with 
whieh he attacked a leader whom they adored, and the keen 
satire that he levelled at themselves. 

Vol. VI. No. 71. D 
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Emboldeoed by this success, be proceeded, id allegorkal 8ub« 
^ects, to treat od the most important interests of the republic, 
Sometimes he shewed the necessity of ending a long and ruinous 
invar, and sometimes inveighed against the corruption of the dema- 
gogues, the dissensions of the senate, and the folly of the peop^I^ 
in their elections and deliberations. Two excellent actors, Callis^^ 
iratu« and Philonides, performed in bis comedies. When the 
^rst appeared, it was understood that tbe comedy turned only cmi 
the vices of individuals; and when the second acted, thattbe 
piece attacked the leaders of tb« administration. 

The most intelligent part of the public, however, greatly dis- 
upproved o|^ and sometimes opposed with success^ these licen" 
tious attacks. By one decree the acting ot-comedy w^sprohibited ; 
by a second it was forbidden to mention any person by name.; 
and^ by a t^ird^ to attack the magistrates. But the^e decrees 
}fr&te soon either forgotten or repealed ; they seemed repugnant 
to the nature of the government; and, besides, the multitude 
could not consent to relinquish a species of entertainment in which 
all the abusive and obscene expressions tbeir language afforded 
were lavished on the objects of their jealousy. 

Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, a small -n^imber o| 
pitizens having seized on the supreme power; their Orst care ws« 
to restrain the licentiousness of the poets, and to pern) it theper^ 
son they bad attacked to prosecute them in a court of justice. 
The terror which these powerful men inspired prodiuced a &ud^ 
den revolutipn in comedy. The chorus was laid aside, because 
^he rich citizens were alarmed, and would no loqger consent to 
furnish one at their ecspence, or to provide masks with .portraits, 
and thus contribute to the support of satire against individuals, 
^nd invectiyes against the leaders of the, state. Aristophanes 
himself submitted to this reformation in his latterpieces ; and bi« 
successors, such as Eubulus, Antiphanes, and se^veral others, paid 
fespect to the rules of propriety and decency. The fate of Anax-t 
audrides taught them not to depart from them« He bad par-odied 
j:hese words of Euripides: ** Nature issues her cotamauds, «nd 
j-egards little the laws .by which they are contradicted." For 
the word nature ike substituted the city ^ and was sentenced .(o 
perish with hunger. 

In this state ^ras comedy during my slay in Greece. Sobmi 
poets contioiied to treat and parody tbe subjects of fable and 
history: but the greater part ,preferi^d invented -subjects ; s^nd 
^he same spirit of observation and analysis w-hicb inclined the 
philosophers to collect in society the scattered traits^ ^be unioa 
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of whiek cliirae(erifle«grefttn«Mof ftcmly or puffiUanimity, ettg^ei 
the poets to p«»Rt^ genefdUy, the siAgularitiea wbrch are ofFeniifie^ 
or the actions which are dishonourable, in society. 

Comedy bad become a regular art, srnce the philosophers had 
been able to define ii. They said that it is an imitation, not of 
every kind of vice, but of the ridicufous only ; and they also said 
that, after the example of tragedy, rt may. be permitted to exag- 
gerate rts characters to render them, more striking. 

When the chorus was again employed, whrch rarely happened^ 
interlodea were, as formerly, admitted between the scenes, and 
tbe declamation was accompanied by the choral chant or'song ; but 
when It was omitted, the arction bad greater probabilrty,fand a more 
rapid progress; the comic writers spoke a langoage whrch could 
not offend tbe delicate t^f; and extravagabt subjects nb; longer . 
brought on the stage choruses of birds, wasps, and other animals^ 
habited in a grotesque resemblance to the forms of those crea- 
tures. New discoveries were every day made in human nature^ 
and nothing was wanting but a genius who rhight profit by the 
errors of the ancients^ and the observations of the moderns. 

Afker having traced the progress of tragedy and comedy^ it 
remains for me to speak of a species of dramsr which tinites the 
pleasantry of the latter to the gravity of the former^ This, in 
like manner, derives its origin from tbe festivals of Bacchus, inf 
which choruses of Sileni and Satyrs intermingled jests and rail-' 
lery with the hymns whicb they sang in honoer of that god. 

The success they met with gave the first idea of the satyric 
drama, a kind of poem rn which the most serious subjects are 
treated in a mantier at once affecting and comic^ 

It is distinguished from tragedy by the kind of pefsonagecr 
ivbich it admits; by the catastrophe, whicb is never calamitous ; 
and by the strokes of pleasantry, bon-mots, and buffooneries^ 
which constitute its principal merit. It differs from comedy by 
Ibe nature of the subject^ by the air of dignity which reigns in 
some of the scenes, and the attention with which it avoids all 
personalities. It is distinct from both the tragic and comic dra-^ 
^as by certain rhythm! which are peculiar to it, by the simpli- 
city of its fable, and by the limits prescribed to the duration of 
the action; for tbe satyr is a kind of entertainment which is per-» 
Ibrmed after the tragedies as a relaxation to the spectators. 
. Tbe scene plesents to view groves, mountains, groMos, and 
laindscapes of every kind. Th^ personages of the chorus, dis- 
guised under the grotesque forms attributed to the satyrs, some-f 
times execute lively dances with frequent leaps, and sometj^mea^ 
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diicourte in dialogue^ or sing, with the gods or heroei; and from 
the diversity of thoughts, seotiments, and expressioos, results a 
striking and singular contrasr. 

Eschyius has succeeded better than any other author in this 
species of composition. Sophocles and Euripides have also dis- 
tinguished tbemselveii in it, but not so eminently as the poets 
Achseus and Hegemon, The ''latter added a new charm to the 
satyric drama by parodying, scene by scene, several well known 
tragedies. The artifice and neatness with which he executed these 
parodies rendered his pieces greatly applauded, and frequently 
procured them the crown. During the representation of his 6i« 
gantomachia, and while the whole audience were in a violent fit 
of laughter, news arrived of the defeat of the army in Sicily. He- 
gemon proposed to break off the piece abruptly ; but the Athe- 
nians, without removing from their places, covered theo^Wrves 
with their cloaks, and, after having paid the tribute of a few tears 
to their relatives who had fallen in battle, listened, with the same 
attention as before, to the remainder of the entertainment They 
afterwards alleged that they were unwilling to shew any signs of 
weakness, or testify their grief in the presence of the strangers, 
who were spectators of the performance. 

CHAPTER LXX. 
Representation of the Pieces. 

The theatre was at first built with wood ; but having fallen 
down during the performance of a piece by an ancient author 
named Pratinas, that which is still standing, near the south-east 
corner of the citadel, was erected of stone. If I should under* 
take to describe it, I should neither, satisfy those who have seen 
it nor those who have not. I shall therefore only add some re- 
marks to what I have already said concerning the representation 
of dramatic pieces, in one of my preceding chapters. 

Ist. During this representation no person is permitted to 
remain in the ccelon, or pit, experience having shewn that, unless 
this be entirely empty, the voice of the actors will be less di&* 
lloctly heard. 

2d. The proscenium^ or stage, is divided into two parts; the 
one higher, on which the actors declaim, and ibe other lower 
in which the chorus commonly is placed^ This latter is raised 
ten or twelve feet above the pit, from which there is an ascent 
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to it In this situation it is easy for tba chorus to turn either 
towards the actors or towards the spectators. 

dd. As the theatre is not covered^ it sometimes happens that a 
sudden shower.obliges the spectators to take refuge in the porv 
ticos, or the public buildings near the place. 

4th. In the spacious enclosure of the theatre are exhibited the 
contests in poetry, music, and dancing, with which the grand 
solemnities are accompanied. It is consecrated to glory ; yet 
have we seen, on the same day, a piece of Euripides followed by 
an^exhibition of puppets. 

Tragedies and comedies are only presented to the public during 
the three festivals solemnized in honour of Bacchus. The first of 
these is celebrated at the Piraeus, and there it was that some of 
the pieces of Euripides were performed for the first time. 

The second, named the Choes, or the Lenwans, falls on the 12th 
of the month Anthesterioo, and lasts only one day. As the inha* 
bitants of Attica alone afe permitted to be present at the celebra- 
tion of this festival, authors reserve their new pieces for the 
greater Dionysia, which are solemnized a month after, and which 
attract from all parts an infinite number of spectators. They 
commence on the 12th of the month Elaphebolion, and continue 
several days, during which the pieces intended for competition 
are represented. 

The victory formerly required greater efforts than it does at 
present. An author opposed his antagonist with three tragedies-^ 
and one of those entertainments which are named satyrs. With 
this great force were those famous contests decided in which Pra« 
tinas gained the prize against Eschylus and against Choerilus; 
Sophocles against Eschylus; Pbilocles against Sophocles ; Eu« 
pborioo against Sophocles, and against Euripides; the latter 
against lophon, and against Ion ; and Xenocles against Euripides. 

It is asserted by some, that, according to* the number of com* 
petitors, the authors of tragedies, subjected at that time to the 
same restriction as orators are at present, were obliged to regu« 
late the duration of their pieces by the successive fall of drops of 
water which escaped from an instrument called the Clepsydra. 
However this may be, Sophocles, wearied with proddcing so 
many pieces, adventured to present only one; and this practice, 
which had always been usual with regard to comedy, was insen- 
sibly established with respect to tragedy. 

In the festivals, which last only one day, five or six dramatic 
pieces, either tragedies or comedies, are performed. But in the 
greater Dionysia, which continue longer, twelve ar fifteen, and 
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MiMtinet more, lire licted. Tbe performance begio^ early m the 
jnorningy and sometimea lasts tb€ wbole day. 
. The pieeea are first presented to the principal fr^chon, i& whom 
il appertains to receif e or reject them. Authors of mean abilities 
humbly solicit bis protection. They are transported with joy 
when he is favourable totbem; and, when he refuses to receive 
their pieces, console tbcmselvea by writing epigrams against him ; 
^r still better by tbe example of Sophocles, who wafs excluded 
from a competition to which the presiding archon Aid not blosh 
to admit one of the most indifferent poets of bis time. 

Tbe crown is not bestowed at the pleasure of a tumultuous 
assembly. Tbe magistrate who presides at tbe festivals causes a 
small number of judges to be drawn by lot, who engage by an 
oath to decide impartially. This is the moment in which the 
Itartisans and enemies of an author are most active. Sametimes 
indeed the multitude, excited by their intrigues, previously de« 
clare tbeir choice, furiously oppose tbe creation of the new tri- 
bunal, or compel the judges to acquiesce in their decision. 

Besides the name of the victor, the names of the two cornpe^ 
titora who are judged to have approached nearest to him arepro-' 
claimed; while be himself, loaded with tbe applauses which be 
has received at the theatre, and which tbe chorus bad solicited 
for hi'm at the end of the piece, is frequently accompanied homer 
by a part of tbe spectators, and usually be gives an entertainment 
to bis friends. 

After the victory, the same piece can no more be admitted to 
tbe competition; nor may it after a defeat, without undergoing 
ponaiderabla aUeratioiis. But^ notwithstanding this regulation, 
an ancient decree of the peo|>le permits any poet to aspire to the 
ecown with oae of the pieces of Eschylus, retouched and cor« 
rected as he shall judge proper; and this method has often suc^ 
oeeded,-^Aristoph8nca thus obtained the honour of presenting to 
the competition a piece already crowned.^Afterwards the same 
privilege was extended tm the pieces of Sophocles and Euripides; 
but as their superiority became every day more sensible, and pre- 
vented many from offering pieces at the competitions, the orator 
Lycurgus, at the time of my departure from Athens, intended to 
propose to the people to forbid their representation for tbe future; 
but to preserve accurste copies of tbem in some place of safety,, 
to cause them annually to be recited in public, and to erect sta«r 
tues to tbeir authors. 

Tbe actors in these dramas are to be distinguished into two 
Rinds; those whose parts immediately follow the thread of the 
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ictioii» and thoie who compose the chorus. That I may expjaia 
more clearly their respective functions^ I shall prpceed to give ^Q 
idea of the division of the pieces. 

Besides the parts that constitute the essence of a drama, which 
nret the fable, the manners, thediction, the sentiments, the mwic, 
and the decoration, we must also consider those into wbiob it ia 
distributed in its extent, and which are, the prologue, the episoda, 
the exode, and tbe chorus. 

The prologue begins with the piece, and concludes with the 
first interlude, or choral ode between the dcts. The episodje ex, 
ieods in general from the first to the last of 4he interludes, jand 
the exode comprehends all that is said after the last i.ot«rlude, 
Ja the jGurst of these parts it is that the exposition of the subjeci 
bas place, and theknotorcomplicaiionof the intrigue sometimea 
commences; the action is developed in the second., and finally 
unravelled in the third. These ihree parts hav-e noiixedpro* 
portion in their respective lengths. In the CEdipus at Colonga 
of Sophocles, which coptains 1862 verses, the prologue alone con-^ 
lains 700. 

The stage is never empty. The chorus somatimes makes Jta 
entry in the first scene ; if it comes oo later, it must he natqraUy 
introduced ; and if it goes off, it is only for a few moments^ and 
for a sufficient reason. 

The .action presents only a series of scenes divided by ini^r- 
Judea, the number of whieb is left to the choice of the poet. Of 
these, many pieces have four^ and others five or six. J find only 
three in the Hecuba of Euripides^ and in the Electra of Sopbo^ 
des; but two in the Orestes of the former, poet; and one only 
in the Pbiloctetes of the latter, The in^erv^ls between twp in- 
terludes are also of various lengths; some have only one scene^ 
pind others contain several. It is manifest from these obaerva* 
lions, that the division of a piece, and the distribution of its^arts^ 
idepeiid entirely .on tl)e will of the ppet. 

What properly characterises the interlude is« when the choral 
performers are considered as alone, and sing altogether. If by 
any aceident, at these times, one of the characters of the precedr 
in^ scene should remain on the stage with them, they do not adr 
dress him, or at least require from him no answer. 

The chorus, according as the subject demands,^ is composed of 
nAeo and. women, old men or youths, citizens or slaves, priests, 
soldiers, &c. to the number of fifteen in tragedy and twenty-fonjr 
in comedy; and the persons of it ar£.always&u|;^po^ed of inferior 
coadilion to the principal characters of the piece;. Aa it visually 
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represent! the people^ or at least a part of them, foreigners, even 
though settled at Athens, are forbidden to act in the choruses, for 
the same reason as they are prohibited from being present in the 
general assembly of the people. 

The actors who compose the chorus come on the stage preceded 
by a flute-player, who regulates their steps, sometimes one after 
the other, but more frequently, in tragedy, three in front and five 
in depth* or five in front and three in depth. When the piece is 
a comedy, they are usually arranged four in front and six deep^ 
or six in front and four deep. 

In the course of the piece the chorus sometimes performs the 
part of an actor, and sometimes forms the interlude. In the first 
case it takes a part in the action, and sings or declaims with the 
persons of the dramai the coryphaeus speaking for it. On certain 
occasions it is divided into two parts, headed by two leaders, who 
relate certain circumstances of the action, or mutually communis 
cate their hopes and fears. These kind of scenes, which are al- 
most always sung, are sometimes concluded by the re-union of 
the two parts of the chorus. In the second case the chorus con- 
fines itself to lamenting the calamities incident to humanity, or 
imploring the assistance of the gods for the dramatic personage 
whose cause it espouses. 

During these scenes the chorus rarely quits its place. In the 
interludes, and especially in the first, it executes different evolu- 
tions to the sound of the flute. The verses which it sings are, like 
those of theode^ disposed in strophes, antistrophes, epodes, &c. 
Each antistrophe corresponds to a strophe, either in the measure 
and number of the verses, or the nature of the chant. The cho- 
ral performers, at the first strophe, go from right to left; at the 
first antistrophe, from left to right, in an equal time, and repeat- 
ing the same air to other words. They afterwards stop, and 
turning towards the spectators, sing a new melody. Frequently 
they repeat the same evolutions with sensible difi'erences in the 
words and music, but always with the same correspondence be- 
tween the march and the counter-march. I here only mention 
^he general practice ; for it is principally in this part of the drama 
that the poet aims to display the varieties of rhythmus and me^ 

Each tragedy requires three actors for the three leading parbi. 
The principal archon causes them to be drawn by lot, and assigns 
to them, in consequence, the piece in which they ate to perform. 
The author is not allowed the privilege to choose them, except 
when he has merited the crown in one of the preceding festivals. 
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The same actors sometimes perform both in tragedy and comedy, 
but we rarely meet with any who excel in both. It is not neces*. 
Bary to mentibn that some have always acquitted themselres with 
great applause in the first parts, while others have not been able 
to rise above those of the third order; and that there are parta 
which require extraordinary bodily powers,as thatof Ajax frantic* 
Some actors, to acquire threat vigour and suppleness of body, fre- 
quent the palsstrse, where they exercise with the youthful 
athletae ; others, to render their voices more ductile and sonorous, 
carefully observe a strict regimen. 

Considerable pay is given to actors who have acquired great 
celebrity ; I have known Polus gain a talent in two days.* Their 
salary is regulated according to the number of pieges in which 
they act. As soon as. they have attained to distinction on the 
Athenian stage, they are applied to by the different cities of 
Greece, and solicited to contribute to the embellisbment of their 
festivals. — If they fail to perform, the engagements they have 
signed, they are obliged to pay a sum of money stipulated in the 
agreement* On the other hand, tb^ republic condemns them to 
a heavy fine if they are absent ^t the time of the celebration of 
its festivals. 

The principal aetor should be conspicuously distinguished' 
from the two others, and especially the third, who receives hia. 
pay from him : so that these, even though they should have the 
finest voices, ought so to manage them as not to eclipse his. The- 
odorus, who in my time always played the principal part, never 
permitted the two subaltern actors to speak before him, and pre-* 
possess the audience in their favour. It was only when he as- 
signed to the third actor a principal part, as that of the king, 
that he consented to forget bis pre-eminence. 

Tragedy seldom employs in the scenes aoy other verse tb«ti 
the iambic; a species of measure which nature seetns to point 
out, by frequently producing it in conversation ; but, in the 
choruses, it admits the greater part of those metrical forms which 
enrich lyric poetry. The attention of the spectator, incessantly 
awakened by this variety of rhythms, is no less engaged by the 
diversity of sounds annexed to the words, of which some are sung, 
and others simply recited. 

The chorus sings in the interludes, and the actors declaim in 
the scenes when the chorus is silent; but when it enters inter 
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dialogue with the aetora, ita corypbaeua recitea with tbem, or 
they sing alternately with the chorus. 

The voice of the performers in singing is guided by the flute, 
and in declamation by a lyre which prevents it from sinking, and 
successively gives it the fourth, the fifth, and the octave, which 
in fact are the consonances the voice most frequently produces in 
conversation, whether continued or familiar. Though subjected 
to a proper intonation, it is freed from the rigid laws of the mea- 
sure ;' an actor therefore may accelerate or retard bis declamation* 

With respect to the singing, all tbe rules of it were formerly 
rigorously observed: but at present those which relate to the 
accents and quantity are transgressBd with impunity. Tp en<^ 
fokTce the observance of the others, the master of the chorus, in 
the absence of tbe po^, exercises tbe actors for a long time 
before the representation of the piece. He beats the measure 
with his feet, bis hands, or by other OMans which may give tbe 
moTeroent to the performers of the chorus, who are attentive Id 
all bis gestures. 

The chorus more Isaslly obeys tb^ measufe than the single 
voices; but it is never made to sing in certain modes, the enthu- 
siastic character of which is not suitable to the simple and tran^* 
quil manxiers of the persons it represents : these modes are re- 
served for tbe prinpipal personages. 

The genera, which proceed by quarters of tones, or a number 
of successive halfrtones^ are excluded from the muaic of tbe 
theatre, becauae they ace not sufl^ciently m^culine, op sufficiently- 
easy o£ peiiformanjcek The singing is preceded by a prelude ex- 
eC'Ujtedi l^y. two,flu.te^players. 

Ttwe d^ity of the m.aat6r of tha chpRus ia not confined to guiding 
the voices of those .whA ace ujndier bis dlrejctiona; hfi ia also ta 
giv^ tlmm^iessoBS m tbe two.kind o£ dances which are adapted to 
the theatre; one of which, the dance properly sa called, the choral 
pjarformera only, e^ecuibe on. certain occasions; aa when, for ex- 
2mp\Q, some happy tidings compel them to yield to tbe transports 
of tU^ir. joy: tbe. o^her^ wbioh has very lately been introduced 
into ijrsigedy^ is that which, by regujating the nM>tions and differ*^ 
ejnH; inHections of the> budy^ painty, with, greater precision than tbe 
former the actions, manners, and sentimenta. This^ of ail imita- 
tions; is perhapatbeimost energetic, because its rapid eloquence 
is not enfeebled bj^ language, but expresses every thing by ex- 
hibiting it to the eyes, and is no less proper to satisfy the mind 
than to excite emotion in the heart. Tbe Greeks, therefore, at- 
4^ntive to multiply the means of influencing tbe passions, have 
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emitted ndtliiiig which might bring to perfection tbt« firit lah^* 
iiage df nature.— Among thefn. poetry and music are always sup- 
ported by the action of the perFormeri* This action, so lively 
and so persuasiye, animates the discourses of their orators, and 
spitietimes the lessons of their philosophers. The nafties of poets 
and orators who have enriched it with ne# figures are still re« 
eorded; and their researches hare produced an art which baS 
only been corrupted in consequence of its success. 

This kind of dan<?e not being, like the harmony, only a succes. 
aiott of eadenced movements and expressive rests, it is mani- 
fest that it ought to be dTfersffied according it thtr different 
species of drama. In tragedy it should depict souls whibh sustain 
their passions, their happinest, or their misfortunes, with tbat 
decency and ftrmness which a^ suitable to the elevation of theii 
efaaracter. In the attit^ides of the srctors we ought to recognize 
tbe models that the sculptors ftrave ifnitated,. to give to tbet^ 
figures ^he most elegant positions. The evolutions of the ehortrS 
sh^vld be executed With alt the order and discipline of a mili^ 
tary iiMrreb ; and atl the extei^ior signs should contribute witfr 
l»»ch preei^ion to the unity of tbe iM^^est, tbat a concert no les^ 
afrecabie to the eyes than to the ears stYodid be the ifesolt. 

ThjS ancients were very sensible of the nfecesslty of this bar^ot^y^, 
since they gave to the tragic daf^<$e the Aa^e Of JS^TTitf/rof, which" 
signifies a hapipy miittu^r^ of no^e And ete^atitoo^tord^; an ex- 
quisite nnodulafion i>A the action of the personafes; and this, in^ 
fact, have I more than once remarked, and especially in that piece 
of Escbflds itt whitih king Friam offefS a ransom for the body of 
bis sod. The chorus of Trojans, {\rostrate with him at the feet of 
the conqueror Of Hector, and like hnn^ n«teriog, amid their dig- 
nified euiotions, estpressions of grief, feat, afkd hope, comhiunicat^ . 
to the soul of Achilles, and that of the Spectators; the senliroentB^ 
Witb which th«y are penetrated. 

Ttoe dance 6f comedy is free, fatttiliar, often ignoble, and too 
fi^^n^tly disgmced by a licebtiousness so gross as tO disgust'' 
persons who respent decency. Eved Aristophanes himself has 
made a merit of ha'ving banisfted it from some of his pieces. 

In the drama whicSh is called satyric, the dance or action is 
lively, tttm<uftuous, but without expression, or relation to the 
words. 

As soon as tiie Greeks had perceived the merits of the imita-« 
tvre dance, tbey concaved such a fondness for if, that authors, 
eacxHirsged by the approbation of the multitude, quickly cor- 
mpted it. The abuse at present has arrived at its height : on the 
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pne hand attempts are made to imitate, or, more properly speaks* 
jng» counterfeit every thing; and, on the other, applause is only 
bestowed on effeminate and lascivious gestures, or confused and 
extravagant movements. The actor Callipides, who was sur* 
named the ape, has almost in our time introduced, or rather au- 
thorised, this bad taste, by the dangerous superiority of his ta* 
leots. His successors to equal him, have copied his faults, and 
to surpass him exaggerated them. .They exert and strain them- 
selves like those ignorant musicians who, by forced and ridicu- 
lous contorsions, endeavour, while playing the flute, to represent 
the winding course which a discus traces as it rolls along the 
ground. 

The multitude, wha suffer themselves to be carried away by 
these frigid extravagances, will not pardon errors sometimes more 
excusable. They are frequently known to express by degrees 
their disapprobation of an actor, first by low murmurs, then by 
loud laughter, tumultuous exclamations, and violent hissings. 
They stamp with their feet, to oblige him to quit the stage; 
make him take off his mask, that they may triumph in his shame; 
order the herald to call another actor, who is fined if be is not 
present; and sometimes even demand that a disgraceful punish- 
iTient shall be inflicted on him. Neither age, celebrity, nor long 
services can exempt him from this rigorous treatment; new suc- 
cess alone can restore hini to favour; and in this case the au- 
dience clap their hands> and applaud with the same pleasure and 
the same fury. 

This alternative of glory and disgrace is common to tbe^ictor 
with the orator who speaks in the assembly of the people,' and 
the professor who instructs his disciples. In like manner, also, 
mediocrity of talents can only degrade bis profession; He enjoys 
%\l the privileges of a citizen; andy as be must be free from all 
the stigmas of infamy with which the laws punish offences, be 
may arrive at the most honourable employments. In our time, a 
famous actor, named Arist^demus, was sent on an embassy to 
Philip king of Macedon. Others have possessed great influence 
in the public assembly. I shall add that Eschylus, Sophocles, 
nud Aristophanes, did not blush to act a part in their own pieces. 

I h^ve seen excellent actors: I have seen Theodorus in the 
beginning of his theatrical career, and Polus at the end of bin, 
The expression of the former was so truly natural that he might 
h^ye been taken for the very person he represented ; the latter 
bad s)ttained to the perfection of his art: nei^ef were greater 
powers joined to ^o miich intelligence and se()ti^ent. In one of 
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the tragedies of Sopbocles he acted the part of Electra ; I was 
present* Nothing can be conceived of greater theatrical effect? 
than the situation of that princess when she embraces the urn 
which she imagines to contain the remains of her brother Orestes, 
In this instance these were not ashes to which the actor was cold 
and indifferent, they were the very ashes of a son of whom Polus 
bad lately been deprived. He had caused the urn to be brought 
from the tomb in which it was inclosed ; and when it was prer 
tented to him, when he seized it with a trembling hand, when 
taking it in his arms he pressed it to his heart, he uttered accents 
of such lively grief, so moving, and so fearfully expressive, that 
the whole theatre resounded with exclamations : and the spec- 
tators shed torrents of tears in commiseration of the unhappy 
fate of the son, and the wretched condition of the father. 

The actors have habits and symbols suited to their parts. The 
kings gird their brow with a diadem; they lean on a sceptre 
which bears an eagle on its top, and are habited in long robes of 
purple, or other colours, ornamented with gold. The heroes, 
frequently appear covered with the skin of a lion or a tiger, and 
armed with swords, spears, quivers, and clubs. All who suffer 
under misfortunes, wear a black, brOwn, or dirty white garment, 
which frequently hangs in tatters. The agCj^ sex, condition, and. 
present situation of every parsonage of the drama is almost always 
indicated by the colour of his dress. 

But this is still better effected by a kind of helmet, by which 
the head is entirely covered, and which, substituting an artificial 
visage for that of the actor, produces successive illusions through- 
out the duration of the piece. I speak of the mask, of which' 
there are various kinds, for tragedy, comedy, and satyr. Some 
are provided with hair of different colours; others with beards 
of various lengths and thickness; and others represent, as exactly 
fis possible, the charms of youth and beauty. There are some 
which open an enornoous mouth, lined with plates of brass, or. 
same other sonorous substance, that may give the voice sufiScient < 
strength to reach to the most distant part of the theatre. Others 
also have a kind of tQup6e, or fore-top, terminating in a pdint, 
and represent the ancient head-dress of the Athenians; for we 
know that at the time the first essays were made in the dramatic 
art, it was the custom to collect and fasten the hair in a bunch or 
tuft on the top of the head. 

Tragedy employed the mask almost from its earliest invention^ 
but by whom it was introduced into comedy is not known. It 
has supplied the place of the gross colours with wbich^e fol- 
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lowenof Thespis btmeared tbeirfacet» and tbe thick'leat^ ^ 
tlie vine branch with which they ahaded their bfow, that ttef 
might give way with more indiacretion- to the exceaaea of iatiro 
and licentiouaoeaa. Theapia increaaed their audacity by y^iiitig 
them with a piece of linen; and from this eaaay, Eacbylus, who 
ofbimaelf, or by bia imitators, diacovered all the arrets of the 
dramatic art, imagined that a diagutse, consecrated by custom, 
might be a new meana of impressing the senses and tbe he4rt. 
The mask was completed under his hands, and. became a portrait 
isendercd' more lively by colours, and copied from the sublime 
model which the author had conceived of the gods and heroes. 
Chceriltts and his auccessors improved on the idea^ and brought 
it to aucfa perfection, that the result has been a succession of por- 
traits, in which are expressed, as far as art will permit, tbe prin-^ 
dpal differences of conditions, and the characters and sentinienta 
which good or evil fortuoe inspire. How often, in fact, faave I 
not disccraed, at a single glance, the profotmd grief of Niobe, the 
atfocious projects ot Medea, the terrible rage of Hercotes, tbe 
deplorable deapond^ocy of the wretched Ajax, and the menacing 
fury of tbe pale and baiggard Eumenides. 

Tbere waa a time when comedy presented to tbe spectators 
tbe faithful portrait of those whom it openly attacked. More 
decent at present, it oonfinea itaelf to general resembbnces, add 
such as are relative to the absurdities and vices which are the* 
object of its satire ; but these are suflficient for us iromediateiy 
t» xecognixe the master, the servant, the parasite, the indulgent 
•c aevere old man, the youth of regular manners or dissipated' 
life, ehe maides ndorned io alt her eharms, and the matron dis'^ 
tingoished by the gravity of her carriage and her silver hairs. 

We do not indeed see the various shades of passion succeed! 
eteb odkh^r in the countenafice of tbe actor ; but the greater part 
o€ the spectators are so distant from the stage, that it would be 
imposnblefor them in any manner to be reached by this^eioquedt 
language. Ltf us proceed to objections that are better founded. 
Tbe mask causes the voice to lose a part of those inflections 
which give it ao many charms in conrersation ; its transitions' 
aae sometimes abrupt, its intonations harsh and ru^ed: the 
Ifugh ia altered ; and if it is not managed with art, its grace and 
effettfare entirely lost. In fine, how is it possible to endure the 
sight of an heidous mouth, always motionless, and continually 
gasping when tbe actor is siient ? 

The Greeks are aeneible of these inconveniences: but tliey 
wonld be atitl more offended if the actors performed without 
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raeb a diigoiie; tince, is fact, liicy could not express the re« 
Utioiis which exist, or oogbt to exist, between the pbysiof nomy 
aiid the character, between the condition and the external appear** 
anee. Among a nation which does not permit women to appear 
on the stage, and which eonsidera propriety as a rule as indispen- 
sable and essential in the practice of the[arU as in that of morals, 
what disgust must not be excited at seeing Antigone and Phsedra 
appear with features the harshness of which would destroy the 
illusion, Agamemnon and t^riam with an ignoble air, and Hip« 
polytus and Achilles with wrinkles and grey hairs ! The mask» 
which it is allowed to change with every scene, and on which 
nay be pourtrayed the symptooss of the principal aflectione of 
the soul, can alone maintain and joatify the error of the sensea^ ^ 
aad add a new degree of prebability to imitation. 
. It is on the same principle that in tragedy the stature of the 
actors ia frequently increased to four cubits, the height of Her- 
cutes and the aaost ancient heroes. This is eiFected by baskina, 
which raise them four or five inches : while gauntteta lengthen 
their arms ; and their breaat, sides, and every part of their body^, 
are rendered apparently thicker in proportion. And when, con* 
formably to the lawjs of tragedy, which requirea a strong and 
ai»ai«4imaa vebemetit declamation, this almost colbssal figure^ 
babi^ed in a magnificent robe, makee the theatre resound with a 
voice audible to ita utmost extremity ; there are few spectators 
who will not fee! the full effect of thia majestic decoration, and 
find tbemselvss more disposed to receive the impressions it ia in- 
tended to communieai«. 

Before the pieces begin, care is taken to purify the place of as- 
aeinbly ; and after they are ended, different bodies of magistrates 
ascend the stage, and make libations on an altar eonsecrated" to 
Bacchus. These ceremonies seem to impress a character of^ 
aanctity on the pleasures which they precede and which they 
conclude. 

The decorations witli which the scene is embellished are not 
less striking to the eyes of the multitude. The idea of them was 
first oonceived, in the time of Eschylus, by an> artist named Aga- 
tharcus, wlio^» in a learned treatise, explained the principles on 
which' he had proceeded* These first essays were afterwarda 
brouglit to perfection by the efforts of the successors of Eschylus, 
and by the works which Apaxagoras and Democritus published 
on the rules of perspective. 

According to the nature of the subject, the scene represents a 
pleasant plain^ a frightful solitude, the sea-shore surrounded by 
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steep rocks and deep caverns, tents erected near a. besieged city^ 
or « harbour filled with ships. Usually the action passes in the 
vestibule of a palace, or of a temple; in front is an open places 
on the side, bouses are seen, between which two principal 
Qtreets go off, one towards the east, and the other towards the 
west.. 

The first display is sometimes very beautiful and grand. Aged 
me<i, women, and children, are beheld prostrate near an altar, 
and insploring the protection of the gods and the aid of their so« 
yereign. In the course of the piece the spectacle is varied in a 
thousand modes. Youthful princes arrive in a hunting dress, 
and, surrounded by their friends and their dogs, sing hymns ia 
honour of Diana ; or a chariot appears in which is seen Andro- 
mache with her son Astyanax; or another chariot, which now 
brings in solemn pomp to thq camp of the Greeks, Clytemnestra, 
surrounded by her slaves, and holding the infant Orestes, who is 
sleeping, in her arms ; and now conveys her to the cottage where 
her daughter Eiectra is drawing water from a fountain. Here 
Ulysses and Diomede enter by night the Trojan camp, through 
which they quickly spread alarm ; the sentinels run together f^om 
all sides, crying: Stop^ stop ; kill^ kill. There the Grecian sol- 
diers, after the taking of Troy, appear on the roofs of the houses, 
and begin to reduce that celebrated city to ashes. . At another 
time coffins are brought containing the bodies of the chiefs of the 
Argives who fell at the seige of Thebes; their funerals are cele* 
brated on the stage, and their widowsexpresstbeir grief in mourn- 
ful songs. One of them, named Evadne, is seen on the top of a 
rock, at the foot of which is erected the funeral pile af Capaneus, 
her husband. She is habited in her richest ornaments, and, deaf 
to the entreaties of her father, and the cries of her companions, 
)>recipitates herself into the devouring flames. 

The marvellous also adds to the charm of the exhibition. Some 
god descends in dramatic machinery ; or the shade of Polydorus 
bursts from the bosom of the earth, to announce to Hecuba the 
new calamities by which she is menaced. The ghost of Achilles 
leaves the tomb, appears to the assembly of the Greeks, and com- 
mands them to sacrifice Polyxena, the daughter of Priam; of 
Helen ascenda to the vault of heaves, where, transformed into 
a constellation, she is to become a propitious sign to mariners ; 
or Medea traverses the air in a car drawji by dragons. 

I shall here stop. Were a greater number of examples neces- 
si^ry, I might easily find them in the Greek tragedies, and espe- 
cially in the more ancient. One of the pieces of Eschylus is, if 
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t mtty BO spedk, only a aucceMion of moveable picturea ; some of 
them interesting, and others so extravagant and monatroua that 
tbey could only present thetnselves to the licentioui imagination 
of the author. 

Id fact, exaggeration entera even ihto the marvellous, when we 
see on the stage Vulcan accompanied by Strength and Force 
mailing Prometheus to the Summit of Caucasus; and when we 
behold, immediately after, that strange personage the Ocean ar* 
rive, mounted on a kind of hippogriiF, and the nymph lo with the 
horns of a heifer on her head. The Greeks at present reject such 
portraits, as little suitable to tragedy; and admire the discretion 
with which Sophocles has treated this part of the dramatic ex- 
hibition in one of his pieces, 

Oedipus, deprived of sight, and drii^en from his states, has 
arrived with his two daughters at the town of Colonus, in the 
environs of Athens, whether Theseus comes to grant him an 
asylum. He had been informed by the oracle that his death 
would be preceded by extraordinary signs; and that his bones, 
deposited in a place which should be known only to Theseus and 
bis successors, should for ever draw down the vengeance of the 
gods on the Thebans, and secure their favour to the Athenians. 

. His design is to reveal, before his death, this secret to Theseus. 

' The Coloniates, however, are fearful lest the presence of GBdipus, 
unfortunate and defiled with crimes, should occasion some cala- 
mity to befal them. While they are employed in these reflec- 
tions, they suddenly exclaim : 

^' Almiabty Jotc, what thnoders rend tbc airt 

tEDIPtJS. 

My daoshteft, O my daughters, to this place 
Is there the generous Theseus who wilt bring ? 

ANtlGOJIfe. 

Hill pretence what of moment here requires ^- 

. <EDtP08. 

fSooa wiU this winged thunder of bigb Jove' 
Lead me.to Pluto^s realms. Send then with speed. 

CBeaufl (tinging). 

Awfully dreadful is this deep*ninft roar, 
Hoird by the hand of Jove ; my hoary hairs 
Are raised through borrer upright on my.bead, 
And my soni sinks within me.-— There again 
The rapid lightning flanies along the sky. 
What terrible event doth this purtend ? 

Vou VI. No. 71- F 
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Tire dread of It uffU nw : Mt is Tftl», 
Not UDprMiictiTC of lovio dreodAil fiilt , 
Theie tbondera rolU^AImifbty Jove \ A^in 
Wide through th* ethereal ▼aalt of hetT'o they roU. 

CE01PO9. 

Tbity O mtf dorters ^s ^ke feted daf 
That ende liyjifo: there is no rcfnge more. 

How kvoar^at thou tbie } Wheoce hast thou thut'diTia'd> 

<EDIPU8. 

I kaow it well : but with the utmost speed 
Be your illustrious soTereigU hither calPd. 

ChokiA (singingj. 

Ah me^ ah ma! AgaiB the thaoder's roar > 

'Around us with redoubled fury rolls. 

Be mercifal, O God, if to this land, 

My native country, aught of dh-e event 

Thon briagcst, yet be mercifol to me ; 

N #r let me share mlsforAnDo aa my meed, 

Becauee this man with fated woes oppresVd 

I saw : Almighty Jove, on thee I call 1 

PWrTEIt. 

The, scene continues in the same manner till the arrival of The- 
seus, to whom CBdipus hastens to reveal his secret. 

The representation of dramatic pieces requires a^ great number 
of machines, some of which are employed for flights through the 
air, the descent of deities, or the apparition of ghosts; and others 
to produce or give the resemblance of natural effects, as smoke» 
flame, or thunder; the sound of the latter of which is imitated 
by causing stones to fall from a great height into a brazen vessel. 
Other machines, by turning on wheels or rollers, present to the 
spectators the inside of a bouse or tei^t. Iq this manner is Ajax 
exhibited in the midst of the animals he has recently, sacrificed 
to his fury. 

Managers are appointed to - defray a part of the expence at- 
tending the representation of the pieces, . In return tbey receive 
a trifling piece of nfroney from each of the spectators. 

At firsthand while there was only .a small wooden theatre, it 
was not permitted to require any thing at. the door; but the desire 
of obtaining the best places causing frequent. qaarrets to arise» 
the government ordered that, for the future, each person should 
pay a drachma. The rich were then in possession of all the 
places, the price of which was soon redi&ced to aa oboljs by t\ke 
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iiMinag^in/eQtfaf Pericles, who wUbed to attacti the i^oorer c)^)pf 
cUizeo* to tu8 interest. H^ cauaed a decree to be paased, bf 
. vrhicb it was enacted that ooe of the iMgistnites, before every 
,draittatic perfonnance, aboulji distribute to each of those citi^ej^ 
two oboli^one to pay for his pUce^ and another to asaiat bim tio 
tupply his wants daring tb/e festivals. 

The building of the present theatre, whieb» being jnucb mor^ 
apacbus than the oJd orie« is ^ot expiosed to the aame inconv^a- 
xueocesj Qugbt naturally to have put an ^nd to this liberality. 
* But the decree has never been cepenM, t^bougb its conseqn^opea 
faavfi been extremely pei^nicious to the state. Pericles bad a^ 
signed the expeoce with which he charged the royal treaaury to 
be defrayed from the contributions levied on the alli^ to make 
war on the Persians. E«pJ>ol^ened by this first success* he cpn* 
tinned to draw from tbesame saurcey till the iModsof ike military 
treasury were insensibly all devoted to th^ pkaanrns of the Aml- 
titude. Not long aince, pn orator having proposed to r<)alQre 
them to their original destination, the geiaersl aMecnbly passed a 
^decree forbidding any peraon binder pain of dealh to mention the 
subject ; and no one now daree to d|^K)se in lorns this enormoaa 
abuse. Denaosthenes baa twice attempted, by indirect jneaos, %o 
point out the miachijefs imiUHti^ fr^m it ; but, desiring of sak- 
cesSy be now expnessly declares that ;ii,o change Oiugbt to bennade. 
. The^an90efaomel!taiesg4Jii'es:the exhibition gratis; aometieo)^ 
also he distr^EbNAes .tickela which are received instead of tbeAiaaal 
pay, wliieb isia^^.fijsed at two dbpli. 

CHAPTER LXXI. 

Connersations on the Nature and Object of Tragedy. 

■jki the iiottse of Apollodorus I had become acquainted ;witb 
one of his nephews, named Zopyrua, a young man of geains, smd 
ardently desirbna lo>dedicate hia talents to the stage. One day, 
when he came to aee me, be found with me Ntcephorus, a poet 
M|bo, After some attempts in comedy, believed be had reason to 
pfffer the art of Aristophanes to that of £schylus. 
. j^Qpy rtia spoke to meof his favourite snbject witli new warmth. 
If it AOt strange, said he, that^ibe rules for tragedy have never 
lieen collected? We have ffreat models ; but these models have 
also great defects. Formerly genins might soar unrestrained ; , at 
present it iaf expected that it sht>uld observe laws in which no 
one deigns* to instaact ue. 4^ad mtat need have you of instruction ? 
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replied Nicepboras. In a comedy, tbe eirentt which have pre* 
ceded the action, the iucidents of which it is conttitnted, the 
complication and the development, are ail the offspring of tbe in- 
dention of the poet ; and the public therefore pass judgment on 
him with extreme rigour. It is not tbe same with tragedy, the 
subjects of which are given and known, and whether they be 
probable or not is of Httle importance. Present to us Adrastus, 
the Tery children will recount to you bis misfortunes. At the 
name alone of CEdipus or Alcmieon, they will tell you that the 
piece most conclode with tbe assassination of a mother. If the 
thread of the intrigue should drop from your hands, make tbe 
chorus sing ; are you embarrsssed with the catastrophe, cause 
some god to descend in machinery. The people seduced by the 
music and the decoration, will indulge you in every kind of 
licence, and crown without hesitation your noble efforts. 

But I perceive your surprize, and will proceed to a more cir- 
cumstantial vindication of what I have advanced. He then sat 
down ; and while, after the manner of the sophists, be raised his 
band to assume an elegant gesture, we saw Theodectes, the author 
of several excellent tragedies, enter, accompanied by Polus, one 
of the ablest actors of Greece, and some others of our friends, 
who to an exquisite taste joined profound knowledge.— So! said 
Nicephorus, to me, smiling, what now must I do with my ges- 
ture? You must reserve it, said I, for another opportunity ; you 
will perhaps soon have occasion to employ it ; and inimediateiy, 
taking Zopyrus by the band, I said to Theodectes, Permit me 
to introduce to you this young man ; he aspires to enter the tern* 
pie of fame, and I wish to recommend him to those who are ac- 
quainted with tbe road to it. \- 

Theodectes appeared prepossessed in his favour, and promised 
his advice when it might be requisite. We are at present, added 
I, surrounded with difficulties, for want of a code of precepts. 
But whence, replied he, can we obtatin it? Men of genius, with 
niodels before thiBm, sometimes apply themselves to the practice* 
of an art ; but as the theory ought to'consider that ait in its essence, 
and raise itself to its ideal beauty, it is necessary that philosophy* 
should enlighten taf te, and direct experience. I know, answered 
^, that you have long studied the nature of the drama, which has 
procured you deserved applauses; and that you have frequently 
discussed its principles with Aristotle, both in conversation and 
io wfiting. But you know also, said be, that in this research we 
find, at every step, problems to- resolve, and difficulties to van^* 
Quifh ; that e^ch rqle is contradicted by an exanaple which is aq 
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exceptioOt and tbat every 8ucb elcaiiple maybe jaatifi^d by 

'succeas; tbat the- most contrary practices are authorised by great 

.names; and th«^t we are sometimes in danger of censuring tb^ 

greateat geniuses. of Athens. Judge then if I ought to expose 

myself to tbis risk in the presence of their mortal enemy. 

My dear . Tbeodectes, replied Nicepborus, you sball not be 
under the necessity of accusing them : I will myself voluntarily 
undertake this task. Only communicate your doubts, and we 
will submit, to the judgment of the company. Theodectea yielded 
to our solicitations, but on condition tbat he should always bts 
permitted to shield hihiself by the authority of Aristotle, that we 
.would enlighten and instruct him, and that the most essential 
articles should alone be discussed. Notwithstanding the latter 
.precaution, we were obliged to meet several days successively. 
I shall probeed to give the result of these conversations ; but 
inaat previously observe that, to avoid confusion, I admit only a 
few iotefk>c«tors. 

First Cokyersatiok. 

Zopyrus. Since you grant me permission, illustrious Tbeodect|SS» 
I shall in the first place ask you what is the object of tragedy ? 

Theodectes* The interest arising from terror and pity ; and, to 
produce this effect, I present you with an action which is impor« 
(ant, entire, and of a proper extent. Leaving to comedy tbe 
vices and absurdities of private persons, tragedy paints oply 
great calamities, and takes its examples from tbe elevated cUsa 
of kinga and heroes. 

Zopyrus, And why does it notsometimea. choose them from 
among tbe inferior conditions of men? They would make a more 
lively impression on me, if they approached nearer to the statibqi 
wbicb I bold in liC& 

Theode€U$. I know not but tbey might then, if portrayed by 
an able band^ exoite. in uaemotiooa too violent. When I take 
my examples from a rank infinitely superior to yours, I leave you 
tbe liberty, to apply tbem to yourself, and the hope that you may 
be ^s^eepted from similar jcalamities. 

Polus. On the contrary, I have alwaya thought that the abase- 
ment of power ever makes a greater impreuion on us than tbe 
pbacure revolutions of inferior conditions. We notice less tbe 
t^undejboU when it falla on a shrub, than when it cleaves an oak 
which lifted its proud head to the skiea. ^ 
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Theodectes. We should eiHiuire of 4be M^fbbMriiv 4bi!jyAiio 
wbatmaqDer tbey are affected in tbeie twocatep^ioiie of vtbieh^a 
more adapted to aitoDisb^ but the otber to wter^ (rtMW» ihit» 
without cootiouing tbis discusaion auy farther, I^bail ptmui tp 
give a more direct aoawer to the queatioo ^f Zopyrua. 

Our earliefit authors ordinarily exercised their geaios «0 the 
c^lebrat^d persooagen 9f the heroic times. We have preaerved 
this cuatoru, because republicaos ever coutempbte with a kind 
of m^liguaot joy^ thrones overwhelmed in Ihe dust; Bod«tht fail 
ofnaover^ign, which is followed necessarily byibait'ef aa em- 
pire. I shall add^ that the misfortunes of private persons could 
pot be accpoimodated to the marvellous, which tragadgr reiymea. 

The action ought to be entire and perfect; thatisiosay, it 
ihould have a beginning, a middle, and an end ; for ihsa itfte f4ii« ' 
iQlophers express themselves when they s(>eak of ji sirhqleatt the 
p^rt3 of which are aucceasively unfolded toour^yes^ ^«IUi»* 
trate this rule by an example-<in the Iliad the aeoticsi oMMMsoei 
by the contention of Agamemnon and Achilles; it is continued 
by the recital of the misfortunes consequent on the retiring of 
the latter from the assistance of the Greeks; and itconcludea 
when be yields to the teans of Priam. In fact, after this affecting 
scene tbe reM^r finds nothing more to wish. 

Nicepborus. WbM<:puld the spetctator desire 9ffer4^be^d««tfaof 
JijfPi ? Is not the action ended ait twe Sbii-ds of the piecef Tet 
^fpbpclea has thought proper to cesktinne it by a frigid contetfta- 
tioQ between Menelaus and Teucer; one Ocf whom iosifta on Te« 
fv^iqgt and the other on gcaiitiiig, the rites of sepulture to tb^ 
wretched AJaz. 

Th<o4ect€s. To be deprived of these honours, heigbt«ns «mong 
1|s the horrors of de^tb, and ^aay therefore add a new terror 
to the cat99trqphe of a piece* Our ideas in this foegiB'lo'efaaiige ; 
and if they should so alter that we shall no longer be^ffected «t 
this outrage, nothing cun he moremisplaced than the dispute of 
which you speak : but.this will not be the fault of Sophocles. I 
return to the action. 

Do not imagine, with some authors, that its. unity is only (be 
unity of the hero; and do not attempt, after their ej^mffle, teh 
comprehend, even in apoem,.all thexircumslanoesof the life of 
Theseus or of IfercMUa. Exfieaeivefy to prolong the interest, or 
tp diffme it ov£r tpo gr^ a niuoher of particularsi is to weaketi 
or destroy it. Admire l^he discretion »of Homer ; he has choneii 
for the Iliad only an episosle of the warof Trey. 
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t'kttowflitt oiir etribtioiis' are Blretigtbened as they approach 
and vofte; and that the roost efficacious means to agitate the 
soul, is to ply it with redoubled strokes: yet it is necessary that 
the action ahouM have a certain extent. That of the Agamem- 
Don oTEsehytufl^canndt pass but in a considerable time; that of 
theSii^plMnts of Euripides lasts several days ; while those of tHiP 
Ajasr and the GBdipus of Sophocles are completed ina short'poN 
tlM'of t single day. The noblest pieces on our stage present us, 
on tbia-Head^ with varieties by which I am embarrassed. 

nitMeties, It were to be wished that the actioft should only 
Iiiat'thettme of thbtepresenfation of the piece. BirtendeaTour 
at least to comprise it within the space of time which elapseis 
between the rrsing and setting of the stin. 

f'b'ave said the more on the action, because it is, if I n!iay so 
speak, the soul of tragedy; and because the dramatic interest' 
depends especfilfy on the fable, or constftutton of the subject, 

Folus. This prineipfe is established by facts: I have sieen pieces' 
aticcetM wriich hiad no other m^rit thaii a fable well formed add 
sMy^cionducted : and Thave seen others in whiclf the manners, 
aentiments^ and ' style seemed to ensure success : which never-* 
thetess failed, because the ordonnance of the plot was defettrve. 
Thrs indeed is the error of all beginners. 

TKeddectes. It has also been that of several ancient authbrs. 
They sdmetimes neglected their plans, and atoned for their (MS^t^ 
by the beauties of their language and descriptions, which ai-e In 
tragedy ^hat colot^rrng is in parnting ; wliicb, however brrliiant 
it^ay' be, always produces less effect than this elegant contours" 
of a.ligure simply designed by the band of a master. 

Begfn therefore by delineaiting the outlines of your subject, 
ahd afterwards enrich it with the ornaments of which you find it' 
ausceptible. In disposing it, be nmindful of the difference betwe^iir - 
tb^ historian and the poet; the former of whom relates thtngs'aa 
they actually have happened, and the latter as they nofigl^t or ' 
ought to have happien^^ If history only presents you with 8' 
fact destitute of circumstances, you are at liberty to embeHisb it 
irith fi^etion, and to ddd to the principal action particular adtiobs'* 
whichmayrender it more interesting. But yOu mbst add no«> 
thing whlch'is nocfoundedon reason, or which is improbable or 
-wineceistory. 

The conversation now became more general. Remarks w^re 
Uitde on xhit different species of the probable; and it was ob- 
served that tfeere is one for the comnibn people, and another for 
more enrKghtetied persons: it wai^agreed, therefore/ to conaider 
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that only which is required in an exbibiiion presented to'th<f 
multitude. The following are the conclusions which were re*'^ 
ceived with general assent. 

1. That is called probable, which almost every one allows t4v 
have the appearance of truth. By this word also is understood 
whatever usually happens in given circumstances. Thus, in bis- : 
tpry, such an event is ordinarily followed by such or ^uch conse^ 
i^uences. In morals, a man of such condition in life, and such an - 
age and character, must speak and act in such a certain manner. 

3. It is probable, as the poet Agatbo has said, that events will 
happen which are not probable ; as when, for example, a man is 
viinquisbed by another man who is less strong or less courageous^ 
It is this extraordinary species of the probable of which some 
authors have made use for the unravelling of the plots of their 
pieces. 

3. Whatever we believe to have happened, is probable; and 
whatever we believe never to have happened, is improbable. ' 

4. It is better to admit what is really impossibte, but at the 
same time probable, than what is really possible but without pro* 
bability. As, for example, the passions, injustice, and absurdities 
attributed to the gods are not among the number of possible 
things, and the crimes and calamities of the ancient heroes not * 
always among those that are probable : but the multitude have 
consecrated these opinions by adopting them; and in the theatre* 
the general opinion is equivalent to truth. 

5. Probability ought to be preserved in the constitution of the 
subject, in the connection of the scenes, in the portraying of the 
manners, in the choice of the discoveries, and in every part of . 
the drama* You will incessantly ask yourself, Is it posaible, 
is it necessary, that such a character should speaker act in such a. 
manner ? 

Nicephorus. Was it possible that CEdipus should have lived 
twenty years with Jocasta, without making any enquiry concern* 
ing Xttb circumstances of the death of Laius? 

TheodecUs. Doubtless it was not: but the general opinion 
supposed th^ fact; and Sophocles, to conceal its absurdity, does, 
not begin thp action till the moment which terminates the calami- 
ties that had afflicted the city of Thebes. Whatever had passed 
before that time, is without the drama, as Aristotle has made me 
observe. , 

Nicephorus. Tour friend, to excuse Sophocles, attributes to . 
him an intention which he never had ; for CEdipus openly declares 
bis ignorance, and that be had never known in what manner the 

-» 
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de»lb c^f lifting bad bappeoed^ He asks wbere tbat priow was 
hilied ; wbcithtr at Tbebe«» in ibe conntr), Of in a foreifn laod.. 
Had ha tbaa never giveo any alteption to an event to iwbicb he 
0wad tbe baad of the <^eett» anci the tbreae. Had no person ev«r 
apokaa to bin coaeeroiag it ? We must surely alk>w that (£di^ 
fat had but iittk curiosity, and that bis couirtiera were reaark- 
mbiy reserved and discreeU 

Tbeodectes eddeavoured in vaiA to viadicate Sophocles ; we 
all agiead in opinion with Nicepborua. During Ibia diacusaion 
•several piiocea were mentioaed wUcb awed their <aUure only to a 
defect in. probability; and» among othera, one by Careiooa, in 
which the spectators seeing a princjpal obarader enter a temapie» 
sad ooti aeeing bias come out, were aodiagqsted wben he appeared 
i^ia in one of tbe folk>wing scenes, that tha piece waa cao- 
dainned. 

Pa/iM. It mqet have had nMte eeaential fanlta. I have fie- 
qucAtly acled in the Eioctoa of Sapkocka^ in whkh naentiaii ie 
made of the Py4biaja ^mies, the instiitti^ianofwhAoh waapoaterier 
by saveral centiMtiea to tbe tiose when the heroea of the piece 
lived. T:he atadieace at avevy rapreaeotaluDa muraaaitd at tbn 
anachroniam ; yet the tragedy has aiwtaya been auffeiedl to renaia 
joa the stage. ^ 

Theoiectis. This iiHitt, wbioh eacafrea the aotice of the greater 
part of the spectatore, \Bien dangerous than the fornaer^ of which 
every body caa ^ladg^ In geaeial, thoas imjsroihahilities which 
aie only, abservad by inteiligeot peraoas, ar which ape shaded over 
by a live^ intaj^eeil, aianotgreaHy to be dreaded by an author* 
liaw JMuy pieces are thene in which it is supposed that, whib a 
Saw veiaes are jreoited^ a oum^ber of events h»ire passed off the 
atagew M»o tuaniactiac of whkb would require the greater pert of 
a day ! Why does not this give offence ? Because the spectator^ 
biKKied along by the rapidity of tbe action,, faas neither leisure 
9pr i^ciiMtion k» iqeaaare back bia steps, and to enploy himself 
in calcalatioos which migbt weakes (the iUnsiy^n, 
Heroooded tbefirat convenatMs. 

SECOliQ COJIVERSATION. 

The next day, when all tbe conapany were met, Zopyrus said 
to Theodectes, Tou yesterday shewed that the illusion of tbe 
drama ought to be founded on unity of action and on probability: 
what more is necessary to its perfection ? 

Vol. VI. No. 71, G 
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Theodectes, To attain the great end of tragedy, which is to 
excite terror and pity. This is accomplished— 1. By the exhi- 
bition of the scene, which presents to our view GEdipus with a 
bloody mask, Telephus clothed in rags, or the Eumenides with 
their terriiie symbols. 3. By the action, when its subject, and 
the manner in which the incidents are connected, are such as to 
excite strong emotions in the spectator. It is in the latter of 
these means that the genius of the poet is especially displayed. 

It had been long perceived that, of all the passions, terror and 
pity could alone produce a lively and durable pathos; hence the 
efforts which elegy and tragedy successively made to communi- 
cate to the soul emotion, which without violence might draw it 
from its languor, and cause it to taste pleasures without remorse. 
I tremble, and commiserate the woes which my fellow mortals 
suffer, and which I myself may in my turn experience: but I 
cherish this alarm and these tears ; for'the former only pains my 
heart that I may instantly find relief in the latter. If the object 
which compels my tears were before my eyes, how should I bear 
to look on it? Imitation shews it to me through a veil which 
softens its features ; the copy is always less vivid than the original : 
and this imperfection is one of its principal merits.: , 

Polus. Is not this what Aristotle meant, when he asserted that 
tragedy and music effect the purgation of terror and pity ? 

Theodectes. No doubt. To purge those two passions, is to 
purify their nature, and repress their excesses: and, in fact, the 
' imitative arts take away from the reality all that is odious, and 
retain only what is interesting. It hence follows that emotions 
too harsh and painful are not to be excited. It is still remem- 
bered that Amasis, king of Egypt, when plunged to the lowest 
depth of human misery, wept not when he beheld his son led to 
death, but burst into a flood of tears at sight of one of his friends 
asking alms. The latter of these scenes melted his heart, which 
the former had hardened. Remove far from me that excess of 
terror, those fearful shocks, which stifle pity. Avoid staining 
the stage with blood. Let not Medea murder her children, 
CEdipus tear out his eyes, or Ajax pierce himself with his sword» 
in the sight of the spectators. This is one of the principal rules 
qf tragedy* 

f^icephorus. And one which you incessantly violate. You 
Ipve to feast your eyes with fearful and disgusting images. Re-> 
collect (Edipus and Polymnestor; who, after they are deprived 
of sight, again appear on the stage, bathed in blood which -still 
streams from their eyes. 
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Thtodectes. This ipectacle is foreign to the action ; and our 
poets bave had the weakness to grant it to the wishes of the muU 
titude, who require violent shocks. 

Nicephorus. It is you who have familiarized them to these 
horrid scenes. I shall not speak of those crimes, the very recital 
of which is dreadful; of those wives, mothers, children, mur« 
dered hy those who were united to them by the tenderest ties: 
you would reply that these facts are consecrated by history ; that 
they have been recounted to you repeatedly from your infancy; 
that they passed in ages so remote that they now only excite 
that species of terror which is proper for tragedy* But you have 
found the fearful secret of increasing their horror. My hair rises 
erect, when, at the cries of ClytaBjmnestra, who is stabbed by her^ 
son Orestes behind the scenes, Electra, her daughter, exclaims on 
the stage, Strike, if thou canst, a second time. 

Theodectcs. Sophocles has, through this whole tragedy, ren- 
dered the character of that princess so interesting ; she is so loaded 
with misfortune and ignominy ; she passes through so many pa- 
roxysms of fear, despair, and joy;, that, without daring tojustify^ 
we are inclined to pardon this saily of ferocity, which escapes 
ber in the first moment of passion. Observe t hat JSophocles fore- 
saw its eifect; and that, to correct it, he has made Electra de- 
clare, in a preceding scene, that her vengeance is only aimed 
against the murderer of her father. 

This example, which shews with what address an able hand 
prepares and directs its strokes, proves at the same time, that the 
sentiments with which it is wished to inspire us; depend espe- 
cially on the relations and qualities of the principal character. 

We may remark that an action which passes between persons 
who are enemies, but indifferent to each other, makes on us only 
a transitory impression ; but that our emotions are of the strongest 
kind when we behold any one about to perish by the hand of a 
brother, a sister, a son, or a parent. Let your heroes, therefore, 
be, as much as possible, at variance with Nature: but do not 
choose a villanous character; for such a one, whether he pass 
from misfortune to happiness, or from happiness to misfortune, 
will neither excite terror nor pity. Avoid also presenting to us 
a man of sublime virtue, who falls into calamity which be has in 
no maimer drawn upon himself. 

Polus. These principles require to be discussed and proved. 
That the punishment of the wicked produces neither compassion 
nor fear, I can readily conceive. I ought only to pity misfortunes 
which are unmerited; and the villain has but too well deserved 
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j((he e<f iU he sitfTere. I cm only tremUe at the calamities of one 
who resemblev myaelf, and in the villain this resemblmice is want* 
ing. But nothing is so terrible and so affecting as innocence 
persecuted, oppressed, shedding bitter tears, and uttering froitlesa 
cries. 

The(^eci€f. Nor is any thing so odioos as the sight of innocence 
suffering contrary to ail appearance of justice. Ttien, instead of 
that pure.pleasure, that sweet satisfsction, whfch I seek when 1 
repair to the theatre, I feel only painful shocks, which at once 
wound nny heart, and offend tny reason. You yvill perhaps tbink 
tkst I speak a new language ; but it is that of these philosophers 
who, io these modern times, have considered the nature of tbe 
pleasure we receive firom tragedy. 

What then. IS the picture which tragedy should present to us 
on the stage? That of a man who may in some measure reproach 
kimself- with his misfortunes. Have you not observed tfoart the 
calamities of individuals, and even the revolutions of empires, 
frequently originate entirely from a first fault, remote or irome- 
diate: a fault the consequences of which are the more terrible 
because they ware unforeseen? Tb apply this remark, we shall 
find, in Thyestes, vengeance carried to an extreme; in (Edipiis 
and Agememnon, false idees of honour and ambrtioii ; in Ajax, 
pride which disdains the assistance of heaven ; in Hippolytus, an 
injury done to a jealous divinity, in Joeasta, a neglect of the most 
sacred duties; in Vriam and Hecuba^ too great weakness in 
favour of tiie ravisber of Helen : and, in Antigone, a preference 
of the sentiroeiTts of nature to esta'blished laws. 

The fate of Tbycstes and of CEdipus makes ns shudder; but 
Tliyestes, deprived by Atreus, Ms brother, of the throne which 
was his right, took revenge by the most cruel of outrages, by 
debauching the wife of his brother. Atreus was culpable, and 
Thyestes not innocent. It is in vain that <Edipus asserts bis in- 
nocence, and exclaims that he killed his father without knowing 
him r as the oracle had lately declared to him that he should 
commit the crinie of parricide, ought he to have disputed for 
precedence with an old man whom he met on his road ; and to 
have deprived both him, and theslav«s by whom he wasattended, 
of life, for a slight insult? 

Zopyrus. He was not master of his anger. 

Theodectes. He ought to have been: the philosophers admit 
not that any passion can be sufficiently violent to hurry us away 
in despite of our utmost efforts; and if the spectators in the tbe- 
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nirt, mhB ate ie«8 eo1ight«ifed, tre more indulgent, tl^y at teast ' 
kutm tbat the tnometitarjr extravagance of passion is sufficient to 
piwipitate ua itito an abyss of iUs. 

Zkpyrut. Will you dare to condemn Antigone for having, in 
coafteropt of an unjust prohibition, performed the rights of sepul- 
ture for her brother ? 

Theadectes. I admire her courage, and I lament that she should 
be reduced to choose between two opposite duties ; but, in fine, 
the law was express, Antigone had broken it, and her condem- 
nation had a pretext. 

If, among the causes assigned for the calamities of the princi- 
pal persetiage, there are some which it may be easy to excuse, 
yo^u shall then represent him with weaknesses and defects which 
may palliate iu cor eyes the horror of his destiny. 

From these reflections you will concenter the interest oh a man 
who shall be ratber good than wicked ; and who shall beconne 
uvbappy, not by an attrocious crime, but by one of those great 
faults whic4i are easily pardotied in prosperity : such were 
(BdipvB^and Thyestes. 

. folus. You then disapprove of those pieces in which a man, 
in despite of himself, becomes both culpable and unhappy. Tet 
tfaey have always succeeded ; and tears Will ever be excited by 
tlate deplorable fate of Pbeedra, Orestes, and Blectra. 

Tbis remark occasioned a very warm dispute amon^ the com- 
pany, sdme of whom maintained that, to adopt the principle of 
TbeodtettSf wa# to condemn the ancient dramas, the great mo- 
ttre of which was the Mind decrees of destiny; others observed 
tbat, in the greater part of the tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, these decrees, though mentioned at intervals in the dia- 
logue, had no influetrce either on the misfortunes of the principal 
personage, or on the progress of the action. Among other pieces 
referred to in proof of this assertion, were the Antigone of 'Sopho- 
cles, a«d the Medea and Andromache of Euripides. 

The conversation occasionally turned on that fatality which is 
irresistible either by gods or men. This doctrine, said one, ap- 
pears more dangeroas than it isin reality. Observe its partizans* 
tbey reason as rf they conld effect nothing, and act as if every 
tbiflg were in their power. Others, after having shewn that such 
an opinion serves only to justify crimes, and discourage virtue, 
asked, with surprise, in what manner it could first have been 
introduced. 
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They were answered. — There was a time wben^ the cororoori 
feelings of humanity being found insufficient to restrain the pow«« 
erful from oppressing the weak» endeavours were made to curb 
their violence by religious fear* It was an impiety not only to 
neglect the worship of the gods, but also to despoil their temples^ 
to drive away the flocks consecrated to them, and to insult their, 
ministers. Such flagrant crimes, it was suggested, could not 
escape punishment, unless the guilty person made reparation for 
the outrage; and came to the feet of the altars, to submit to the 
ceremonies which could alone purify him. , The priests ceased 
not attentively to observe him. Did Fortune lavish on him her 
favours? Heed it not, said they ; by this lure the gods will en« 
lice him into the snare. Did he experience any of those mis* 
fortunes which are annexed to the lot of humanity ? Behold, ex- 
claimed they, the effects of the anger of heaven, which could 
not but burst on his devoted head. Did he escape the ptinish*- 
roent he bad merited during life ? The thunderbolt, added tbey^ 
is but suspended ; his children, or his children's children, shall 
bear the weight and the chastisement of his iniquity. They are 
therefore accustomed to imagine they see the vengeance of the 
gods pursuing the guilty, even to their latest generation ; which 
vengeance is considered as justice with respect to him who has 
merited it, and as fatality with regard to those on whom it de- 
volves by inheritance. This doctrine appeared to be the solution 
of that concatenation of crimes and calamities which had de« 
stroyed the most ancient families of Greece. Let ua give some 
examples. (Eocus, king of the JStoIians, had neglected to ofier 
sacrifices to Diaaa, who failed not to take vengeance for the 
omission. Hence the multiplied mischiefs that laid was(ehia 
states; and the murderous enmities and dissensions which dis- 
tracted the royal family, and ended in the death of Meleager the 
son of GBoeus. 

A crime committed by Tantalus long caused the desceodanta 
of Pelops to be persecuted by the Furies. They had already in- 
fected the blood of that unfortunate family with all their poisons, 
when they directed the shaft of Agamemnon against a hind con* 
aecrated to Diana. The goddess required the sacrifice of Iphl- 
genia : this sacrifice served as a pretext to Ci>taemneBtrd to rour-- 
der ber husband. Orestes revenged the death of his father by 
killing his mother, and was himself pursued until he had received 
expiation. 

Let us also recollect that uninterrupted succession of horrid 
crimes and dire disasters which poured like a torrent on the family 
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m possession of the throne of Thebes, from Cadmos, the founder 
of the city, to the children of the wretched CEdipus. What was 
their baleful origin ? Cadmus had killed a dragon which watched 
over a fountain consecrated to Mars ; he had married Hermione» 
the daughter of Mara and Venus ; and Vulcan, in a fit of jealousy, 
presented that princess with a fatal robe which transmitted crimea 
and misfortunes to her descendants. 

Happy, nevertheless, were nations when the vengeance of hea- 
ven extended only to the posterity of the guilty person { How 
often has it been seen to fall on a whole kingdom ! How many 
times aUo have the enemies of a people become likewise the ene- 
mies of their gods, whom they' had never offended ! 

For this idea, which is derogatory to the divine nature, another 
that is not less so was afterwards substituted. Some sages, terri- 
fied at the vicissitudes which subvert all human affairs, imagined 
the existence of a power that sports with our projects, and seizes 
the moment of our happiness to immolate us to its cruel jealousy. 

From these monstrous systems, concluded Theodectes, it fol- 
lowed that a man may be irresistibly hurried into crimes and 
misfortunes by the single impulse of a divinity to whom his 
famfly, bis nation, or his prosperity is odious. 

Yet, as the harshness of this doctrine became more sensible in 
a tragedy than in other writings, our early authors frequently 
only employed it with correctives, and thus approached the rule 
which I have laid down. Sometimes the person who was the 
victim of fatality justified it by a crime he had himself added to 
tha^ which had been transmitted to him : sometimes, after hav* 
ing discharged the debt he owed to fate, he was brought back in 
safety from the precipice to which he had been hurried. Phaedra 
is inflamed with a criminal passion, which Venus had kindled in 
her heart, to destroy Hippolytus. How does Euripides proceed ? 
He gives to this princess only a secondary part; he does stilt 
more ; she conceives and executes the fearful project of accusing 
Hippolytus. Her passion is involuntary, but her crime is not so; 
she is only an odious character, who, after having raised some 
pity, ends by exciting indignation. 

The same Euripides has wished to concentrate all the interest 
on Iphigenia. Notwithstanding her innocence and her virtues, 
she is to expiate with her blood the offence committed by Aga- 
memnon against Diana. How does the author act here? He 
does not complete the woes of Iphigenia ; the goddess conveys 
ber into 'f'auris, and is soon to bring her back triumphant into 
Greece. 
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Tiie doclrine of fatality it no wtiere mare cooipicaoiis ifam in 
the tragedies of Orestes and £lectre» Bat though to oraeie b 
adduced wbicb commaDds them to re?eiige their latber'a death « 
though they are filled with terror before^ aad with rcmoree after, 
the «f ime is committed ; though tbey are encouraged by the afv- 
pearance of a divloityt who justifies the action^ and promisee 
. them a lot more fortunate ; these subjects are not the less con* 
trary to ibe object of tragedy* Tbey Bererlheless bare been sac- 
cesiful; because nothipg can be more moving than the danger to 
wbicb Orestes is exfM>sed, the miafortunes of Electra, the disco« 
Tery of the brother and aiater; and because/besides, every aob« 
ject receives new embelliabments from the pen of Eschylus, So* 
pbocles. or £uripides« 

A^ preseot^ aiof e a mtOre rational philosophy has forbidden ua 
to .attribute to the. Divinity a jingle emotion ofesivy or iojustke/I 
doubt whether aimilar fahlQS» treated fortthie first time wteb the 
same genius, would receive luiireraal approbation. I maiwiam, 
at least, that we ahouldaee with diapleaaure tibe priocipal cha- 
racter incur the guilt of an atrocious crime ! and in this 2am aup* 
ported by the manner in which Aatydamas faas lately eowluoted 
the fable of his Alcmseon. History suppoaea that this young 
prince waa authorised to plunge the poigMrd into the bteaat of 
his mother. Several autbora have treated this subject. Euripides 
bt^.fruitleesly exhausted all the resources of aK to give a coiour^ 
ing.tg an act ao horrid. AstydaLmas has had reeoorae to an «!c* 
pedient adapted to the present delkaey of our taste. £ripbile 
indeed perishes by the band of her son, but be » ignorant that 
she is his mother. 

PqIus^ If you do not admit this tranamisaion of erimes and ea«» 
laimtiea that descend from fstbsrs to children, you will be forced 
toeuppxess the complaiote with wbicb the theatre ioceasaiitty 
reaounda against the injustice of the goda aisd the rigours of des- 
tiny, 

* Tkeodect^s* We wiil not deprive the wretched of their pri- 
vilege: we will leave them their coQf>pUints» but tbey shall take 
a more just direction ; for tbey have still a fomndatioo move real, 
and no less t^rifying, than fatality ; I mean the enormous diepro- 
pQXtioA between their errors and tbe eviia conaequent on them ; 
as when tbey become tbe asost unfortunate of men by amomen^ 
tary guat of pasaioSf by a trivial imprudence, or even, sometimes^ 
by an exceas of prudence; or« in fioe, when tho errors of the 
I^decs f^^p^QfiU carry desoiation through a whole empive* 
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Such calamUies were very, frequent in those remote times when 
Violent passioils, as ambition and revenge, displayed all theii* 
fenergy. Tragedy therefore began,by exhibiting the events of ib^ 
heroic ages; events which aire in part preserved in the writings 
bf itomer^ and in a stilt greater number in a work intitled the 
Epic Cycle, in which cliljferent authors have collected the ancient 
traditions o^ the Greeks. 

Besides this source, f'rom which Sophocles has dravirn almost 
aiU his subjects, others have sometimes been taken from modern 
history, and others entirely invented, tschylus brought on the 
Btage the Defeat of Xerxes atSalamis, and Phrynichus the Taking 
t)f Mfletus. Agatho brought out a piece the whole of which is 
invention) and Euripides another which is entirely allegorical. 

These different attempts succeeded, but were not imitated, 
't^crhapd they require too ^reat talents; or perhaps it was per* 
ceived that history does not grant the poet sufficient liberty, that 
fiction grants him too much, and that both are with difficulty 
i-econciled to the nature of out theatrical exhibition. What thpn 
does that in fact required An action which shall be probable, and 
frequently accompanied by the apparition of departed spirits, and 
the intervention of the gods^ tf you should choose a recent fact, 
it will be necessary to exclude the marvellous from your piece; 
-lind if you invent your subject^ as it will neithef be supported by 
the authority of history nor the prejudice of public opinion, you 
trill risk offending against probability. Hence it is that the 8ub« 
jects of our most excellent pieces are now taken from a small 
number of ancient families, as those of Alcmoeon, Tbyestes, 
CBdipus, Telephus^ and some others, which formerly exhibited 
so many calamitous scenes. 

Nicepkori^. I must beg leaVe to tell you, with all doe submis^ 
^ion, that you are insupportabty tiresome with your Agamemnonsi 
your Orestes*, your ffidipuses, and all your list of proscribed cha- 
racters* Are you not ashamed to present to us subjects so trite 
fknd threadbare.^ I sometimes cannot but admire the sterility of 
your men of genius, and the patience of the Athenians^ 

Theodectes.Yon certainly are not serious, for you know well 
that we draw from an inexhaustible source. If we are obliged 
to pay a certain respect to received fdbles^ it is only in some es- 
set)tial particulars: Clytaemnestra must indeed die by the hand o£ 
Orestes, and Eriphile by that of Alcmseon ; but the circumstances 
of the same fact may vary in the ancient traditions, and the author 
may choose those which are most suitable to his plan. It is suf* 
ficient.also, that he introduces one or two known personages; 
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the rest are entirely at his disposal. Each subject offers innti'- 
nerable varieties, and ceases to be the same when it is diversified 
by a new complication or a new development. 

1. Variety in the fable, which may be simple or complex^ It 
is simple when the action continues and ends in one uniform 
manner, without its course being diverted or suspended by any 
accident ; and complex when it turns on one of those discoveries 
which change the relations of the personages between themselves, 
or one of those revolutions which alter their condition, or by tbje 
union of both these. 

Here the merits of these two species of fable were discussed 
by the company, and it was agreed that the complex was to be 
preferred to the simple. 

2. Variety in the incifients which excite terror and pity. If 
this double effect is produced by the sentiments of nature being 
80 mistaken or opposed, that one of the characters risks the loss 
of life; then he who kills, or purposes to kill^ may act in one of 
ihese four ways. 1. He may commit the crime with deliberate 
intention, the exaniples of which are frequent among the ancients. 
I shall adduce that of Medea^ who in Euripides forms and exe- 
cutes the project of killing her children; but her action is the 
more barbarous, because it is unnecessary. I believe that, at 
present, no writer wpuld venture a similar incident. 2. T^e crim^ 
may hot be discovered till after it is committed, as is the case m 
the CEdipus of Sophocles. Here the ignorance of the guilty per- 
son renders the action less odious, and the light which succes- 
j»ively breaks in on him heightens the interest. This method has 
our approbation. 3. The action sometimes proceeds to the very 
moment of execution, and suddenly stops short by an unexpected 
discovery. Thus Merope recognizes her son, and Iphigenia her 
brother, at the very moment when they are about to give the fatal 
blow. This mode is the most perfect of all. 

Polus, In fact« when Merope holds the sword suspended over 
the head of her son, a general shuddering seems to seize the 
spectators, as I have myself frequently witnessed. 
'* Theodectes. The fourth and the worst of all these ways is, 
when the person stops in the moment of executing his design, by * 
a simple change of will. This method has scarcely ever been 
employed. Aristotle once mentioned to me the example of 
Hcemon, who draws his sword against Creon his father, and, in- 
stead of executing bis purpose stabs himself. 

Nicephorus, How was it possible for him to execute it ? Creon, 
seized with fear, had fled. 
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Theodectes. His son might have pursaed him, 
folus. Perhaps he only meant to- kill himself in his father's 
presence, as he seems to have threatened in oae of the preceding 
scenes; for, after all/ Sophocles was too well acquainted with 
dramatic propriety to think of making the virtuous HssmoB at- 
tempt the life of his father. 

ZopyrUs. Why should he not ? Do you not know that Hsoaoa 
was on the point of marrying Antigone, whom he loved, and by 
whom he was beloved ; that his father had condemned her to be 
buried alive ; that, unable to prevail oD him by his tears and en« 
treaties to reversie the sentence, he had found her dead, and threvf 
himself at her feet in an agony of love and rage? Can it excite 
your indignation if, suddenly perceiving Creon, he rushes, not on 
his father, but on the murderer of his mistress? Certainly if he 
did not vindictively pursue the wretched tyrant, it.was because 
he was in too much haste to terminate a hated life. 

Theodeci^s. Represent his action as more noble; say that bijBi 
(irsl emotion originated in fury and vengeance^ but that which 
succeeded it in remorse and virtue, 

Zopyrtts. Undeir whatever point of view I considered \X, I 
maintain that this incident is one of the most patbetio and sub- 
lime on our stage ; and if your friend Aristotle^ did not feel it to 
be so, it was probably because he has never felt the passion of love* 
Theodectes. Amiable Zbpyrus, beware lest you betray the 
secrets of your heart. I am willing, from complaisance to you, 
to reject this example; but let us still retain the principle, that an 
atrocious action ought either not to be begun, or not abandoned, 
without a motive. But let us continue to enumerate the ways 
in which a fable may be varied. 

3. Variety in the discoveries, which are one of the most copious 
sources of the pathetic, especially when they produce a sudden 
revolution in the condition of the person of the drama. Of these 
there are several kinds : some, destitute of art, and too freqiiently ' 
inade the resource of indifferent poets, are founded on accidental 
or iiatural signs, as bracelets, necklaces, scars, or marks impressed 
0n the body; others display invention. That of Dicseojofenes^ in 
his poem intitled the Cypriacs, is greatly praised. The hero 
seeing a picture descriptive of his misfortunes, sheds tears, by 
which he is betrayed. Like commendation i» bestowed on that 
of Polyides, who, in his Iphigenia, makes Orestes exclaim, when 
Dbbut to be sacrificed—" Thus was it my sister Iphigenid was 
$su:ri(iced in ^uHs/' The most beautiful arise out of the action^ 
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See the CEdipus of Sophocles^ and the Ipbigenia in Aulis of 
Euripides, 

4. Variety in the characters, Those of the personages which 
are freouently brought on the stage, are in some measure fixed 
among us, but it is only in their general tenor. Achilles is icn:; 
petuous and violeot, Ulysses prudent and dissimulating, Medea 
cruer and implacable; but all these qualities are capabU of such 
gradations and varieties, that, from one single character, a num** 
ber may be produced, which have oqly the leading features ia 
common ; such is that of jBlectra, and that of Philoctete^, as por* 
trayed, respectively, by Escbylus, Sophocles, and Euripidef. The 
defects of Achilles may be exaggerated ; but it is better to en^ 
feeble tbem by the splendour of his virtues, as has been practised 
by Homer. By pursuing this method, the poet Agatho producec^ 
ah Achilles which had never before been seen on the stage. 

5. Variety in the catastrophes. Some dramatic pieces conclude 
happily, and others disastrously. There are some in which, by 
a double revolution, both the virtuons and the wicked experience 
a change of fortune. The first of these endings seems only suit-* 
able to comedy. 

Zopyrus. Why should it be excluded from tragedy ? Excite 
the most passionate ^motions through the whple of the piece ; 
hut at least suffer me to respire at the conclusion, and let my 
fieart receive that comfort which may reward its sensibility. 
' Theodectes. You would wish me then to e^^tinguish that tender 
interest by which you have been agitated, and thatt should slop 
those tears which you have shed with so much pleasure^ The 
t^st recompense I can bestow on your sensibility, is to continue 
as long as possible the emotions it has received. From those 
moving scenes in which the author displays all the secrets of art 
and eloquence, only results a pathos of situation ; and we wish a 
pathos Which may arise from the action, increase from scene tO| 
scene, :|nd agitate the soql of the spectator as often as be bears 
even the name of the piece. 

' Zopyrus^ And can you not find this in those tragedies in which 
the virtuous and the wicked experience ^ change of condition ? 

. Theodectesi I have already hinted that the pleasure which they 
prcfcpte us tod nearly re^ieniblea that which we receive from co-> 
medy, ' It is true 'that the spectators begin to approve oftbia 
double revolution, arid that even some authors have assigned i^ 
the first f^ank ; 'but V think it only deserves to be placed in the 
second ; and I appeal to the experience of Polus, which are tb^ 
pieces that are esteemed' truly tragic ? 
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Polus. In general, those of which the caUstropbe (a catamly 
'tous. 

Theodectes. And permit me to ask you, Anacharsis, what cf- 
facts you experienced from the diflTerent desijoies of the principal 
personage in our dramas. 

Anacharsis. At Grst I shed tears profusely, without investigate 
ing their source. I afterward perceived that your finest pieces 
lost a part of their interest at a second representation ; but that 
this loss was heyond comparison more sensible in those which 
terminated happily. 

' Nicephorus. It remains for me to ask you how you can be re? 
conciled with yourself. You would have the catastrophe cala« 
-roitousy and yet you have preferred that revolution by which a ' 
man is snatched from misfortune, and placed in a more prosper^ 
ous condition, 

Theodectes. I have preferred the discovery which prevents the 
completion of an atrocious act ; but I have not said that it ought 
to be made the development of the plot. Orestes, when recog- 
iii^ed.by Iphigenia, is on the point of falling by the armsof Thoas; 
and, when recognized by Electra, is persecuted by the Furies: 
He has therefore only passed from one danger and one calandity 
to another. Euripides extricates him from this latter situation 
.by the intervention of a divinity : an expedient which might be 
necessary in his Iphigenia in Tauris, but which was by no means 
so in his Orestes ; the action of which would be more tragic if be 
bad abandoned the assassins of Clytsemnestra to the tortures of 
remorse. But Euripides was fond of making the gods descend 
in machinery ; and has but too frequently employed this gros^ 
artifice to explain the subject, and develope the plot. 
" Zapyrus. Do you condemn the apparitions of the gods, which 
are sb favourable to scenic decoration ? 
• Nicephorus. And so convenient to the poet. 

Theodectes, I would only permit them wheii H 1$ necessary to 
derive from the past or future a light whici) can be obtained by 
no other means. Without such a motive the prodigy does more 
honour to the machinist than to the author. 
: Let the poet ever be guided by the laws of reason and the rules 
of probability. Let the fable be so constructed that it may ex- 
plain it8elf,and become complicated and unravelled without effort^ 
Let lio celestial angel descend to inform us, in a frigid prologue, 
of events which have passed prior to the opening of the drama^ 
or which are to happen in the sequel. Let the knot, constituted , ^ 
by obstacle^ that have preceded the action, be drawn closer and 
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closer, till the momeot wbcfn tba catastrophe commenoes ; leti^m 
episodes be neither too long nor too numerous ; let the incidents 
jttpidlyarise out of each other, and produce unexpected events; 
in a word, let the different parts of the aciipn be so well con-* 
nected, that if any one should be taken away , or transposed, the 
wbole would be destroyed or changed* Imitate not thoseauthora 
who are ignorant of the art of happily termtnating-an intrigue 
ingeniously complicated ;. and who, after having imprudently 
ventured into the midat of rocks,- can find no other means to ez*« 
tricate themselves but by imploring the succour of heaven, 

I have now pointed out the different ways in. which the fable 
may be treated ; to these n&ay be added the innumerable varieties 
which the sentiments, and especially the music, present. C^OH 
plain not» therefore, of the sterility of our sutyects; and remem<i 
ber that, to place them in a new lights is to invent. . 

Nicephorus. But you do not give them sufficient ammation^ 
We are sometimes tempted to say that you fear^toioveatigate 
the passions : if by accident you engage tb^m in a'contefrtwith 
each other, or an opposition to rigorous duties^ yousc^oeiy pei« 
mit us a glimpse of their incessant conflicts, 

Theodectes. More than once we have seen the sentiments of 
conjugal love and thojie of friendship portrayed iii the softest 
colours ; and a hundred times beheld the furies of ambitioQ^.batred, 
jealousy, and revenge depicted with a more vigorous penciL 
Would you wish that on these occasions we should havt beea 
presented with portraits, with analyses of the human heart? 
Among us, every art and science baa its proper limitf. Weleave 
the theory of the passions to morals or rhetoric, and pay less at* 
tention to their investigation than to their effects; for it is not 
man in general which we represent to the spectators, butthevi* 
cissitudes of his life, and especially the misfortunes to which be 
is exposed. Tragedy is so much the recital of an action- pr<yper 
to excite terror and pity, that many of our pieces conclude with 
these words of the chorus : " Thus ends this adventure.*- If we 
consider it under this point of^view, we shall easily conceive that 
it is essential to express the circumstances which render the na« 
rative more interesting, and the catastrophe more calamitoos; 
and it is still more so to make every thing understood, rather 
(bai^ to say every thing. This is the manner^of Homer* He 
does not' give the detail of the sentiments which unites Achilles 
and Patroclus; but at the death of the latter they are manifested 
by torrents of tears, and burst on the reader like thunder. 
Zopyrus. I shall always regret that the Undefest and mopA 
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forcible of all the passions has hitherto been neglected. All the 
f res of love blaze in the heart of Phsdra, but diffuse no warmth 
in th^ tragedy of Euripides. Yet what a rich succession of scenes 
would the first birth of this love, its progress, agitations and re- 
morse, present to the pencil of the poet ! We have spoken of 
the love of Haemon for Antigone. Why is not this sentiment 
made the principal motive of the action ? What conflicts must it 
Dot have excited in the hearts of the father and of the two lovers! 
What various duties were there to respect, what misfortunes to 
fear! 

Theodectes. The paintings which you regret would be as dan* 
gerous to morals as unworthy of a theatre, which only attends to 
great events and elevated sentiments. Never in the heroic ages « 
did Love produce any of those revolutions which distinguish 
tragedy. 

Zopyrus, Have you forgotten the war of Troy? 

Theodectes. It was not the loss of Helen which armed the Greeks 
agaHist the Trojaifis. Menelaus engaged in the war from the ne- 
cessity of avenging a flagrant injury; and the other ^princes in 
consequence of the oath they had before taken to secure to him 
the possession of his qneen. They therefore beheld, in this per- 
fidy of love, only insulted honour. 

Love, properly, only presents little intrigues, the display of 
which we leave to comedy ; and sighs, tears, and frailties, to ex- 
press which is the province of the lyric poets. If at any time it 
exhibits more elevated traits of nobility and grandeur, it is in* 
debted for them to vengeance, ambition, or jealousy; three 
powerful springs, which we have never neglected to employ. 

THIRD CONVSSSATIOK. 

In this were discussed the manners, thoughts, sentiments, and 
style which are proper for tragedy. 

In all imitative works, said Theodectes, but especially in the 
poem, whether epic or dramatic, what is called the manners is 
the exact conformity of the actions, sentiments, thoughts, and 
language of the personage with bis character. It is necessary 
therefore, that, from the very first scenes, we should be able to 
discover, from what he does and what he says, the nature of his 
present inclinations, and his ultimate designs. 

The manners characterize the person in action. They should be 

^ good. Far from exaggerating any defect, be careful to enfeeble 

it. Poety, like painting, embellishes the portrait without neg- 
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lecting the resemblance. Do not deform the character of a per-* 
Bonage, not even a subalterb one^ unless you are constrained, in' 
a piece of Euripides, Menelaus acts a reprehensible part, becausef 
he does evil without necessity. 

The manners must also be proper, reseoabling, and uniform; they 

must be suitable to the age and dignity of the person ; they must 

not be contrary to the idea of the hero delivered down to us by 

ancient traditions; nor must they be inconsistent in any part of 

' the piece. 

Would you wish to give them boldness and lustre, contrast 

them with each other. Observe how, in Euripides, the character 

of Polynices is rendered interesting by that of Eteocles bis bra« 

'ther; and in Sophocles, the character of Electra by that of Cbty* 

BOthemis her sister. , 

We ought, like the orators, to inspire our judges with pityi 
terror, or indignation ; like them to demonstrate a truth or refute 
an objection^ to aggrandize or diminish an object. You will find 
the precepts necessary to attain this end in the treatises that have 
been published on rhetoric, and examples in the tragedies that 
are the ornaments of our theatres^ In them we see beauty of 
thought and elevation of sentiment in all their lustre ^ in them 
triumph the language of truth, and the eloquence of the unfor« 
tunate. Behold Merope, Hecuba, Electra, Antigone, Ajax» Phi« 
loctetes, surrounded sonietimes by the horrors of death, and some^ 
times plunged in shame or despair-glisten to those accents of griefs 
those piercing exclamations* those passionate expressions^ which, 
from one end of the theatre to the other, make the voice of Nature 
resound in every heart, and compel all eyes ta dissolve in tears. 

To what are these admirable effects to be described? To the 
art which our authors possess, in a sovereign degree, of placing 
their characters in the most moring situafibns, taking themselves 
their place in imagination, and indulging without reserve in the 
single and profound sentiment which the circumstances inspire* 

You can never study too much our great models. Possess 
yourself perfectly of their beauties ; but especially learn to judge 
oftheni aright, and let not a servile admiration^ induce you to 
reverence their errors. Fear not to condemn thi« reasoning of 
Jocasta :-— Her two sons had agreed to ascend alternately the 
throne of Thebes: but, at the expiration of the time fixed, 
Eteocles refused to resign his authority ; and, to induce him to 
make this important cession, the queen represents to him, among 
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other things, that equality formerly instituted weights apd mea' 
BureSy and has at all times regulated the periodical succession of 
days and nights. 

Sentences which are clear, precise, and naturally introduced, 
are greatly to the taste of the Athenians; but it is necessary to 
be attentive in the choice of them, for they indighantly reject 
tbose maxims which are destructife of morality. 

Poltts. And frequently without reason. They imputed it as 
a crime to Euripides, that he had put in the mouth of Hippolytu|i 
these words, ** My t9ngue has pronounced the oath^i— my heart 
disavows it;*^ and though they are suitable to the circumstance, 
his enemies falsely accused him of estabiishii\g them as a general 
principle, ^.notber time, the audience were about to drive fronri 
the stage the actor who played the part of Bellerophon, and who, 
suitable to the spirit of his part, had said that riches were pre« 
ferable to all other things. The piece was on the point of being 
condemned. Euripides came forward on the stage. Tl)ey de- 
manded that he should expunge the liqe. He replied, that he 
had to give Iess9nB, not to receive them ; but that, if they would 
have the patience to wait, they wpuld shortly ^ee Qellerpphpn 
undergo the punishment which he had meriteid. When Ue 
brought out his Ixion, many of the spectators, after the perform^ 
ance, said that bis hero was too great a villain. I have, tberefpre^ 
concluded, he replied, by fastening him to ^ wheel. 

Although the style of tragedy be no longer so pqipppvis as it 
was fornierly, it yet ought to be suited to the dignity of the sen- 
timents. Use the charms of elocution to maintain the in^proba- 
bilities which you are forced to admit; but if you h^ve thpMghts 
'to express, or characters to depict, beware of obscuring tbem.by 
unnecessary ornaments. Avoid low expressions. There belongs 
to each species of drama a particular style and^distinct colours. 
It is from their being unacquainted With this rule, that the Ian-; 
guage of Cleophon Sthelenus too much resembles that of comedy. 

ISicephoTUs. I discover* another cause of it, — the style, which 
you cultivate is so artificial, and ours so natural, tjiat you are 
every instant cornpelled to pass from the ope to the other, and 
borrow pur thoughts^ sentirnents,- manners, p)easaDtries, and ex- 
pressions. I will cite only respectable authorities,-r-Eschylu8, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, playing upon words, and making in- 
sipid allusipns to the names of thejr personages ; the second of 
these poets puts in the mouth of Ajax these astonishing words, 
" A'i, A'i, what a fatal conformity between the name which Ib^ar 
^nd the misfortunes which I experience." 

Vol. VL No. 71. I 
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Theodectes. It was at that time the gener.al persuasion that the 
names which are giveu to us presage our future destiny ; «and you 
kpowy that in misfortune, we have need of something to which 
to attach ourselves. 

Nicephorus. But how will you excuse, in your author, their 
taste for false etymologies and a play of words, for frigid meta-p 
phors, insipid pleasantries, indecent images, and those sarcasms 
against women, those scenes intermixed with low comedy, and 
those frequent examples of unpolished manners .or disgusting 
familiarity ? How can it be endured, that instead of being simply 
informed of the death of Dejanira we are told that she has just 
performed her last journey without taking a single step? Does it 
become the dignity of tragedy that children should pour forth 
gross invective and ridicule against the authors of their being ; 
that Antigone should assure us, that she would sacrifice a bus-*' 
band or son to her brother, because she might have another hu9« 
band and another son, but having lost her parents, she qould 
never belable to replace the brother of whom she was deprived ? 

I am nqt surprised^ that Aristophanes has cursorily glanced a 
$troke against the means by which Eschylus effects the discovery 
of Orestes and Electra ; but was Euripides obliged to parody and 
BO pleasantly to turn into ridicule this 4iscQvery ? I appeal to the 
opinion of Polus. 

Polus. I confess, that more than once I have believed thpt I 
was playing comedy in a tragic mask. To the examples which 
you have just cited, permit me to add two others^ taken fron^ 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

The former having taken fpr the subject of one of his tragedies, 
the transforipation of Tereus and Procne, indulged himself in 
pnany pleasantries against that prince, who appeared together 
with Procne, under the form of a bird. 

.The latter, in one of his pieces, introduces a shepherd, who 
believes that he has somewhere seen the name of Theseus. On 
being questioned concerning jt, " I cannot read," he replies, ** but 
I will describe the form of the letters. The first is a circle with 
a dot in the middle ; the second is composed of two perpendicular 
I lines, joined with a transverse line ; and thus he proceeds to dis<» 
fcribe the others. Observe that this dissection as it were of th§ 
name of Theseus succeeded so well that Agathos soon afterwards 
presented a second, which he undoubtedly believed to be more 
plegant. 

Theodectes. I scarcely dare to confess, that I am about to risk 
^ third, in a tragedy, which I am preparing, The multitude ap 
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delighted with this species of wit; and as they will not conrorm 
to our taste, we must submit to theirs. The best of our writer^ 
having been subjected to this servitude, and the greater part of 
the faults which you have enumerated, clearly prove that they 
were unable to shake it off. There are other faults which may 
be excused. By fixing their scenes near the heroic ages, they 
have been compelled to depict manners different from those of 
the present times; by wishing to approach nature, they were 
obliged to pass from the simple to the familiar^ the limits of which 
are not sufficiently distinct. 

With less genius, we have still greater risks to encounter. Th^ 
an is becoDQe more difficult. On one side, the public, satiated 
With the beauties which have been so long displayed to their 
view, absurdly require that an author should unite in himself the 
talents of all those who have preceded him. On the other^ the 
actors incessantly complain that the parts assigned to them ar6 
not sufficiently brilliant. They force us, sometimes (o lengthen 
and do violence to the subject, sometimes to destroy its con** 
nections, frequently, even their negligence and aukwardness are 
sufficient to cause the failure of a piece. Polus will excuse this 
censure, to venture in his presence is to pronounce his eulogiom^ 

Polus. 1 am entirely of your opinion, and am about to relate 
to Zopyrus the danger tp which the Orestes of Euripides was 
formerly exposed. In that fine scene in which the young 
prince, after a fit of madness, recovers his reason, the actor Hege- 
lochus, not having properly managed his respiration, was obliged 
to separate two words, which, as they are pronounced with or 
without an elision, form two very different senses; so that, instead 
of saying " After the storm I see a calm ;'* he said, " After the 
storm I see a cat'* You may judge of the effect which at this 
interesting moment was produced by such a failure ; the assembly 
was convulsed with laughter, and many sarcastic epigrams were 
composed on the poet and the actor on this occasion. 

FOURTH CONVBrSATIOI^, 

In the fourth conversation were discussed some articles which 
had been reserved till this lime. It was observed, 1. That in 
almost all the scenes, the answers and replies are made from verse 
to verse, which renders the dialogue extremely lively and concise, 
but sometimes not so natural. 3. That Pylades says only three 
lines in A piece of Eschylus, and not one in the Electra of Sopho- 
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cles, nor ia that of Euripides; that other personages, although 
present, remain silent during many scenes, ^whether from excess of 
grief or haughtiness of character. 3. That they have sometimes intro- 
duced allegorical personages, as Strength, Violence, Death, Frenzy. 
4. That the choruses of Sophocles form a part of the action ; 
that the greater part of those of Euripides are but slightly con- 
nected with it ; that those of Agathon are entirely detached, aud^ 
by the exatnple of this latter poet, no scruple is at present made 
to insert in the intlerludes fragments of poetry and music which 
make us lose /sight of the subject. 

After they had declared against these abused, I asked if tragedy 
bad attained its utmolt perfection. They all exclaimed, at once, 
tliat certain pieces would leave nothing to be desired, if the 
blemishes by which they are disfigured were expunged, and 
which are not inherent in this construction. But, having made 
them observe that AristotU had hesitated upon this question, they 
examined it more closely, and doubts began to multiply. 

Some maintained that the theatre is too vast, and the number 
of spectators too considerable. From which results, they said, 
two inconveniences : the author's are obliged to conform them- 
selves to the taste of an ignorant multitude ; and the actors to ex- 
haust themselves by stl-aining their voices, though still at the 
risk oFtiot being heard by a part of th6 assembly. It was there- 
fore proposed that a more confined space should be chosen, and 
that the price of the seats should be augmrented whic\i Would 
cause tbem to be filled only by persons of the higher Classes* tt 
was replied, that this project could not be recon'citisd neither 
with the nature nor the interests of the government, tt is only, 
(hey added, Tor the sake of the people and of strangers that oqr 
theatrical exhibitions are celebrjatied with such rhagtilReence. On 
otie hand, we should destroy the equality which ought to be oiain- 
tained among the citizens; on the Other, we should deprive our- 
selves of the sums of money expended by strdngers in this city 
during our festivals. 

The objectors replitd 5 Why <^hould not ttae choruses and mu- 
sic be suppressed, as they have began to suppress them in comedy? 
The choruses oblige the authors fetery instant to oflFend probabi- 
lity. The personages t>f the piece must bfe brought by fo^ce 
6r by consent into the vestibuk of a palace, or into some 
ether open plac^, to reveal their inmost secrets, ^ to treat of 
affaire of state in the presence of teany witnemes, wfao are fre^ 
quently ^^ss^elnbted without motive. M^dea must thei-e reveal tfaie 
dreadful projects which she meditates; Pbedra declare a passion 
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^hich nhb Wishes eveft \6 conctiA from beVsdf ; Afctftfi«, irhcrt 
dying, must cause herself to be femoved tbither to breeif h her lirst 
sigh. As to the music, it is absurd to imagine thttt met op|>re8eedi 
by grief, act, speak, or die, singing. 

Without the chorus, replied th« other, no more miy tnotkm on 
the theatre, no more majesty in the spectacle. It augments lluft 
interest during the acts, and maintains it during the interludes* 
They added that the {yeople w6uM not renounce the eharms •f 
inusic, and that to adopt the proposed change l^ould be to de- 
stroy the nature of tragedy. 

Let us beware, said Nicephotus, tiot 16 despoil tragedy of Ha 
ornaments ; it would lose too much. Biit let us, at leailt, gite it 
d more nobie destination, and, by tfie example of comedy 

^fheodectes. Let it make us laugh ? 

J^lc^phorus. No : but l^t it be useful t6 us. 

Theodectes. Atid Who dare maintain that ittS n6t? Is not the 
soun^dest morality inculcated by the miixims in Our tragedies? 

Nicephorus. But is it-not continually conlmdicted by the ac« 
tiofi itself. Hypolytus, informed of the love of Phedra, beliete* 
himself polluted by the horrible secret, but nevertheless be fWlis. 
What a fita) lesson for youth ! It was from our example that 
^ou fofm^tly undlertook to unmask th& viOes of thh administra* 
tion. But how different Was your mode fVom 6tkrs! Wefrhow-* 
6red ridicule upon the guilty orators of thf; state,-^you d#elt 
heavily dnd gtodmily upon the abuses of eloquence. We some^ 
times told the Athenians harsh and salutary truths, and you stilt 
Matter tbeni with an audacity at which you ought t6 blush. 

^hkodectes. By cherishing their hatred against despotism, we 
attach them to the democracy ; by exhibiting to them the piety, 
beneficence, and other virtues of their ancestors, we place before 
them models for their imitation: we nourish their vanity, to in* 
spire them with a sense of honour. There is no subject which 
does not teach them to support th^ir misfortunes, and to guard 
against the errors by which they may be brought on them. 

Kicephorus. I should agree with yoli, if the-instructioft wiffe 
derived from the essence of the action itself; if you baniisbed from 
the stage those calamities which are hereditary in a family ; if 
man Were never represented culpable without being criminal, not 
unfortunate but by the abuse of his passions; if the villain wem 
always punished, and the virtuous m^n conistantly rewarded. 

But so long as you shall be enslaved by your forms, expect tst* 
thing from your efforts. It is necessary either to torrect the vi« 
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cious ground-work of your scandalous histories, or to employ 
your talents, as you have sometimes done, on subjects which are 
the offspring of your imagination. I know not whether the plans 
of such works would be susceptible of more learned combina-* 
tions; but I know well that their morality might be rendered 
more pureand instructive. 

All who were present applauded this idea, without even eX'* 
cepting Theodectes, who nevertheless constantly maintained that« 
in the present state of things, tragedy had as beneficial an influ-* 
ence on manners as comedy. Disciple of Plato, said Polus, turn-* 
ing to me, what would your master, and the great sage of whom 
be was the scholar, have thought of the dispute that has arisen 
between Theodectes and Nicephorus? I answered, that they 
would have condemned the pretensions of both ; and that the 
philosophers could not see without indignation that mass of ob** 
scenitiesand personalities which polluted the ancient comedy. 

Let us recollect, replied Nicephorus, the circumstances of the 
times. Pericles had imposed silence pn the Areopagus; man- 
ners would have had no resource, if our authors had not bad the 
courage to exercise the public censure. 

. There is no courage, replied I, in being malevolent, when male- 
volence is certain to pass unpunished. Let us compare the two 
tribunals of'which you have spoken. I behold, in that of the 
Areopagus, upright, virtuous, and discreet judges, who regret to 
find the accused guilty, and do not punish him till he is convicted: 
in the other, I see writers who are passionate, furious, and some- 
times suborned; every where seeking victims to immolate to the 
public malignity; imagining crimes, exaggerating vices; and 
offering the most cruel injury to virtue, by lavishing the same 
invectives against the villain and the virtuous man. 

What a strange reformer was that Aristophanes, who of all the 
comic poets possessed the most wit and genius, was best acquainted 
with the true style of humour, and most indulged in a ferocious 
pleasantry ! It has been said that he only composed his works in 
the delirium of intoxication ; but it was rather in that of hatred 
and revenge. If his enemies are exempt from vices, he attacks 
them on their birth, their poverty, or their personal defects. 
How many times did he not reproach Euripides with being the 
son of a woman who sold herbs! He possessed the qualities re- 
quisite to give pleasure to persons of merit : but many of his 
pieces seem only designed to please those who are addicted to 
every kind of debauchery, and sunk in the blackest infamy. 
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^icephorus, I renouoce Aristophanes when his pleasantries de- 
generate into licentious satire ; but I admire him when, penetrated 
With a sense of the evils that have befallen his country, he attacks 
those who have misled it by their counsels; and when, with this 
▼iew» he spares neither the orators, the generals, the senate, nor 
the multitude itself.. From this he derived renown which ex** 
tended into distant countries. The king of Persia said to the 
ambassadors from Laceda?mon, that the Athenians would soon 
be masters of Greece if they would only follow the advice of that 
poet. 

Anacharsis, But of what importance is the testimony of a king 
of Persia ? or what confidence can an author merit, who knows 
not, ^r pretends not to know, that guilt is not to be attacked by 
ridicule, and that a portrait ceases to bd odious as soon as it is 
exhibited with burlesque features? We do not laugh at the 
sight of a tyrant or a villain ; nor ohght we to laugh at his image, 
under whatever form it may be presented. Aristophanes painted 
in strong colours the insolence and rapine of Cleon, whom he 
bated, and who was at the head of the republic; but gross and 
disgustiQg buffooneries in a moment destroyed all the effect of his 
portrait. Cleon, in some scenes of the most farcical kind, over- 
come by a man of the dregs of the people, who disputes with 
him and carries off the palm of impudence, was too grossly de« 
graded to be rendered contemptible. What was the consequence ? 
The multitude laughed at his expence; as, in other pieces of 
the same author, they had laughed at the expence of Hercules 
and Bacchus: but when they left the theatre they ran to prps« 
trate themselves before Bacchus, Hercules, and Cleon. 

The sarcasms of the poet on the Athenians, though not of more 
effectual utility, were more moderate. Besides that such a kind 
of licence was easily pardoned, when it did not attack the esta- 
blished constitution, Aristophanes accompanied his satire with 
artful correctives. This people, said he, act without reflection or 
consistency; they are severe, choleric, and insatiably greedy of 
praise. In their assemblies they resemble an old man who under- 
stands with half a word, yet suffers himself to be led like a child 
who is entjced by a cake; but in every other place they abound 
iq wit and good sense. They know when they are deceived, and 
patiently bear with imposition for some time; but at length rec-r 
tify their error, and punish those who have abused their good- 
ness. The old man, flattered by the euiogium, laughed at his 
faults ; and after having derided his gods, his rulers, and himself. 
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cpotiotii4 to lue* a$ be kad been before, auper^titJQUs, a dupe^ and 

An exbibitiop so full of iDdecency and maljgaity could not 
but give offence tp tbe wisest and most enlightened p^riont iq 
tbe republic. Tbejr were ao far from considering it as the sup* 
port iof maniiiers* tbat Soprates would never be present at the per* 
forinanoe of jcomedies, apd that the la vv forbad tbe Areopagi tea 
to co^ipose any- 

gqre Tbeodect^ exclskimed. The cai^sp is ended ; and 'm\Kx§* 
diately arose. Stay, cried Nicephorus ; we now proceed to a 
deci^ipn on yov)r authors. What should I fear } spid Theodectes. 
Socrates saw with pleasure the pieqes of J^uripides ; heesteeiped 
Sopboeles r and we have alway9 been on good terms with t|i« 
pbi|QSppbera» Ap I sat ne^t him* I ^^id to him« in a whisper, 
Zau are very generous. He ^mil^d, and made another attempt to 
withdraw, but was prevented; and I saw myself obliged to con* 
tinue my dipcourse, which I addressed to Theodeotes. 

Socrates and Plato rendered justice'td the talents, as well as to 
the probity« of your best writers ; but they afseuied them of having^ 
after tbe example of the other poets» degraded tbe gods and 
heroes. Qo the first bead, in £pict, you will npt venture to vini- 
dicate. tbem* All virtue, all morality, is destroyed, when the 
objecti of public worship, more .vipjpus, unjust and cruel even 
tban mep» spread anares for innoeeoce to render it miserable ; and 
impel to guilt, that tbey may infliat punisbmeot Comedy, which 
eposes such divinitiea to public ridigule^ is less deserving c#fi# 
$ure than tragedy, which presents them to our feneration. 

Zopyrus. It wouid bQ easy to bestow op them a more august 
character* Sut yvbat em be adde4 to that qf the heroes of E/^chy- 
lus of Sophocles ? 

Anacharsis. A grandeur more real and constant. I shall en- 
deavour to explain my \dm* .Wbep we observe the changes that 
have tak^n plaiQe among you aince your qiyilizatioo, we seem to 
distinguish three kinds of men which have only general rekitiooi 
to each other: the maa of nature* suqh as be still appeared in the 
heroic ages; the m^U of artsucb as he at present js ; and the man 
which philosophy has, for some. time past, pudertaken to form. 

The first without rejSnement or fiction, but carrying both his 
virtnes and frailties to excess, \i^» no fixed measure: he is top 
great or too little. 1 his is the man of tragedy. 

The second, having lost the noble and generous features which 
dtatijQguiihed the former, no loiger knows either what he is or 
what he wishes to be. We behold in him only a ridiculous as- 
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^etnbUge of forms which attach bim more to appearaftces tbatl 
reality ; and disstmulation so frequently repeated, that be Beema 
to borrow ereti the qualities which be possesses. Hra whole re** 
source is to act comedy ; and he is, in bis turn, made the object 
of comedy. 

The third rs modelled after new proportions. His reason pre- 
serves a soperiority over his passions, and gives bim a vigorous and 
uniform character. He followsi unmoved, the course of events, 
add permits them not to drag him bound like a vile slave. He 
is unable to determine whether the calamities of life are to be 
considered as a good or an evil ; he only kt^ows that they are a 
consequence of that general order to which it is his duty to con-^ 
tribute. His enjoyments are not followed by remorse; be finishes 
his course in silence, and beholds death slowly advance withoQf 
dismay. 

Zopprus, But does he not feel a keen affliction when he is de*' 
prived of a father, a son, a wife, or a friend ? 

Anacharsis. He feels a natural pang: but, faithful to his prin<« 
ciples, he resists his grief, and neither in public nor pritate suffer* 
tears and fruitless es^ctamations to escape bim. 

Zopytus. These tears and exclamations would give ease tO 
bis heart. 

Anacharsis. They would rendir tt effeminate^ His passions 
w'buld once have obtained the mastery, and would dispose him 
to be atiil more subjected to them in future. Observe, in fact^ 
that bis soul is, as it were, divided into two parts: the one, ever 
in motion, and ever requiring to be impassioned, prefers the lively 
attacks of grief to the insupportable torment of rest; the other is 
only employed to curb the impetuosity of the former, and to pro- 
cure a calm which the tumult of the senses and the passions may 
be unable to disturb. But it is not this system of internal peace 
which the tragic authors wish ta establish. Tbey will not choose 
for their principal character a wise man ever consistent with 
himself.' such a character would be too difficult to imitate, and 
would not make a forcible impression on the multitude. They 
address themselves to the more sensible and blind part of the soul, 
which they agitatp and torment ; and, filling it with terror and 
pity, compel it to satiate itself with tears and complaints, for 
which it has, if I may so speak, an eager appetite. 

"W^at indeed can we hereafter hope from a man who from bis^ / 
Infancy has been continually exercised in fears and pusillanimity? 
How may he be induced to imagine that it is cowardice to sink 
leneath misfortunes, when he continnally beholds lEIercules and 
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.Achilles give vent to their grief with crieSp coropIaintSp and 
groans; and when be every day sees a whole people lionour with 
their tears the stat^ of degradation to which calamity has re- 
duced those heroes who were before invincible? . 

No; philosophy can never be reconciled with tragedy: the 
one continually destroys the work of the other. The former ex- 
claims to the unfortunate, in a stern tone: Meet the tempest with 
a serene brow; remain erect and tranquil amid the ruins which 
beat upon thee on all sides; reverence the hand which crushes 
thee, and suffer without a murmur: such is the law of wisdom. 
Tragedy^ with a more amoving and persuasive voice, cries to hia>» 
in her turn ; Solicit consolations^ rend your garments, roll your- 
self in the dust, weep, and give the most plaintive utterance to 
your grief; for such is the law of nature. 

Nicephorus triumphed : he concluded from these reflections, 
that comedy, by being improved, might approach nearer to phi- 
losophy, and that tragedy must depart from it still more. A ma- 
licious smile, that escaped him at the moment, so irritated young 
Zopyrus, that suddenly passing the bounds of moderation, be 
said that I had only given the sentiments of Plato, and that bis 
chimerical ideas ought not to have more authority than the en- 
lightened judgment of the Athenians, and especially of the 
Athenian ladies, who have always preferred tragedy to comedy. 
He proceeded to inveigh against a drama, which, after the 
efforts of two centuries, was not yet purified from its original- 
vices. I am acquainted, said he to Nicephorus, with youn 
most celebrated writers; and have just read, a second time, all 
the pieces of Aristophanes, except that entitled the Birds,. the. 
subject of v^hich disgusted me in the very first scenes. I main., 
tain it is unworthy of the reputation he has acquired. Without 
mentioning the offensive and acrimonious wit, and the infamious 
malignity with which his writings abound, how are they filled 
with obscure thoughts and insipid puns; and bow unequal is ^ 
their style ! 

But let me add, said Theodectes, interrupting him, how elegant, 
how pure, is his diction; how acute are his pleasantries; what 
truth, what warmth \n his dialogue ; what poetry in his cho- 
ruses ! — Youug man, do not become supercilious to appear judi-. 
cious; and remember that to attach ourselves in preference to the 
extravagance of genius, frequently only shews a vice in the heart, 
or a defect in the mind. Because a great man does not admire 
everything, it will not follow that he who admires nothing is a 
great man. These authors, whose merits you estimate before * 
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you have considered your own, abound in defects and beauties 
that resemble the irregularities of Nature, which, notwithstanding 
the imperfections our ignorance may discover in her works, ap« 
pears not less great to attentive eyes. 

Aristophanes well understood that species of raillery which in 
his age was pleasing to the. Athenians, and that which must please 
in every age. His writings contain within them the germ of 
true comedy, and the models of the best comic style, and can 
only be surpassed by the poet who has an intimate feeling of their 
beauties. Of this you would have been convinced by the perusal 
of the allegorical piece you mentioned, had you had patience to 
finish it ; for it abounds with original strokes. — Perm it me to give 
you a slight idea of some of the scenes which it contains, 

Pistbetserus and another Athenian, to avoid the law-suits and 
dissensions which give th^m a disgust for Athens, retire to the 
regions of the birds, and persuade them to build a city in the 
midst of the air. The first labours are to be accompanied by the 
sacrifice of a goat; but tb^ ceremonies are interrupted by several 
troublesome persons, who arrive successively to seek their fortune 
in the new city, The first of these is a poet who sings these 
words : Celebrate, muse, celebrate the fortunate Nephelococcygia?« 
Fisthetaerus asks him his name, and from what country he comes, 
I am, answers he, to borrow the expression of Homer, the hum« 
ble servant of the muses ; my lips distil the honey of harmony. 

TisihetcBfus. 
What brings you hither f^ , -, 

The Poet. 

The rival of Simonides, I have composed sacred songs of tvexy 
kind, for all ceremonies, and all in honour of this new city, which 
I will never cease to sing. O Father ! O founder of £tna ! cause 
to flow on me the source of the blessings which I wish to accu- 
mulate on your head. (TkUis a parody of some verses which 
Pindar had addressed to Hiero king of Syracuse. J 

Pisthetceru^. 

This fellow will torment me till I giv^ him something. Hark 
you C To his slave J : Give him your cloak, but not your coat. 
(To the Poet) Take this garment; you seem half dead ^itb 
cold! 
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The Poet. 

Mjr muse recei?€s your gifts with gTatittide.-r-rNov lislen to 
these verses of Pindar. fThenfoll&w9' anotk^r parody ^ inwhkh 
}ie askffqr the slaveys coaU-^He at length qbtqins it, and goes off 
mgtng.J 

Piithetmrus. 

At last I am happily delivered from the frigidity of his verses^ 
Who would have thought that such a plague would have beet^ 
introduced among us so soon ? But let us finish our sacrifice* 

Priest. 
I^eep silence. 

(Enter a Soothsayer^ with a book in bis hand.] 
Soothsayer. 
Touch ^ot the victim. 

Pisthetesrus. 
Why^ who are you ? 

Soothsay^. 
An interpreter of oracles. 

Pisthetcerus^ 
So much the worse for you. 

Soothsayer^ 

Beware, and reverence sacred things. I bring you an oracle 
pf importance tp this new city. 

PistUetcerus^ 
You fibould have brought it me sooner. 

Soothsayers 
^\xt gods did uot permit. 

PisthetasTt^* 
\yelL what does it say ? 

Soothsayer* 

?' When the wolves shall dwell with the crows in the ptaip 
y bich separates Sicyon from Corinth-rr:?'* . ^ 
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FisthtUerus^ 
What are Ibe Corinth iana to me ? 

Soothsayer. 

It is a mysterious image. The oracle thus describes the aerial 
tegion in which we are. But hear what follows : You shall sar 
crifice a he-goat to the Earth, and give to him who shall first ex« 
plain to you our will^ an elegant robe and a new pair of shoes. 

PistheUxrus^ 
What ! are the shoes mentioned in the oracle ? 

Soothsayer, 

There, read. fHe continues reading. J Also a flagon.of wine, 
and a portion of the entrails of the Victim, 

Pisthetasrus, 
Are the entrails there too ? 

Soothsayer. 

Read, read.---If you perform jny commands, you shall be as 
much exalted above mortals as the eagle is above other birds. 



Is that there too? 
Read, read. 



PisthHwrus. 

Soothsayer. 

PistheUBrus. 



I baTe in my tablets an oracle whiph I have received from 
Apollo. It differs a little from yours ; it runs thus: When any 
one, without being invited, should have the impudence to come 
nmong you, disturb ypu when sacrificing^ and deni«id a portiM 
of the victim, you shall not fail to cudgel him well. 

Soothsayer. 
Ton jest, siirely ? 
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Pisthetcerus f presenting him his tablets J. 

There, read. Were he an eagle, were he one of the most illus* 
trious impostors of Athens, strike, and spare him not. 

Soothsayer. 
Is that there too ? 

Pisthetcerus. 

Read, read— Begone, and carry your oracles elsewhere. 

No sooner is be gonethan the astronomer Meton appears, who^ 
with his rule and compasses in bis hand, proposes to lay out the 
new city, and talks in a ridiculous manner. At present, as the 
merit of Meton isgenerally acknowledged, this scene reflects more 
disgrace on the poet than on bira. 

He is followed by one of those inspectors who are sent by the 
republic to the states from which they exact tribute and expect 
presents. As he comes on he is heard exclaiming : Where are 
those who are to receive me > 

Pisthetarus* 
lyho is this Sardanapalus ? 

Inspector, 
\ am appointed by lot to the inspection of the new city. 

PistJieiarus. 
Who have appointed you? 

Inspector. 
The people of Athens. 

Pisthetarus. 

We have no need of your services here: we will however give 
you something, and you shall return whence yt)u came. 

Inspector. 

By the gods, I have no objection; for I must be at the n^xt 
general assembly, which is to meet to consider of a negociation 
I that I have opened with PharnaceSj one of the satraps of the king-- 
of Persia. 
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Pisthetarus f beating liimj 

There, there; that is what I promised you.— Now begone 
instantly. 

Inspector 
What do you mean? 

PtsthetiBrus. 
That is the decision of the assembly on the affair of Pharnacet. 

Inspector. 

What! do you dare to strike an inspector? Here; witnesss 
witnesses. (Exit.) 

Pisthetcerus^ 

Is it not intolerable! We have scarcely begun to build our city» 
and already we are plagued with inspectors. 

(Enter a Crier of Edicts.) 
Crier of Edicts. 
If any inhabitant of the new city shall insult an Athenian—-^ 

Pisthetcerus. 
What does this fellow want, with his scraps of paper ? 
Crier of Edicts. 

I cry the edicts of the senate and people. I have brought you 
some new ones. Who will buy any edicts ? 

Pisthetcerus. 

What do they enact ? 

Crier of Edicts. 
Thatvyou should conform to our weights, measures, and decrees. 

Pisthetcerus. 

Stay; 1 will shew you those which we sometimes make use 
"of. {^He beats him. J 
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•/ Crier of Edicts. ♦ 
What do you meat) ? 

Pisthetoerus. 
If you do not take yourself and yoar decrees away instamly— «-<«ir 

(I!e*enter the Inspector.) ' 
,^ Inspector^ 

. 'I summon Pistbetaerus to appear before a court of justice, ta 
answer for in|uries and insults—*— 

Pisthetcerusj^ 

What are you there again ! 

(Re-enter the Crier of Edicts.} 

Crier of Edicts. 

If any one shall drive away our magistrates^ instead of receiv-^ 
ing them with the honours which are their due— *— 

Pisthetcefus4 
' And you too!. 

Inspector^ 

You shall be fined a thousand drachmas. (They go off and re^ 
enter several times : Pisthetcerus pursues sometimes one and some^ 
times the other ^ and at length drives them both off the stage. J 

If we besides consider bow much the humour of tbis extract 
was heightened by the performance of the actors^ we shall not 
hesitate to admit that the true secret of making the multitude 
laugb^ and men of wit and understanding smile, has long been 
known; and, that it only remains to apply it to the different 
kinds of the ridiculous^ Our authors have been born in an age 
peculiarly favourable to this^species of composition. Never were 
there so many avaricious fathers and spendthrift sons ; so many 
fortunes ruined by a passion for play, law-suits, and courtesans^ 
nor ever, in fine, such a variety of arrogant pretensions, in every 
condition of life; nor such e^taggeration in ideas, sentiments, and 
even in vices. 

It is only among a rich and enlightened people^ like that of 
Athens and Syracuse, that comedy can take birth and arrive at 
perfection. The former have indeed, a decided advantage over 
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ike latter; their diatect is better adaptei^io iVij, 

41itn that of the Syradusaog/tirhich has in u *^_!^^>^* of i\raai8t 

^ttiphatical. * , , '^'^^wHatotihe 

Nicephorua aippe^red linroved by th6 prai*^^\j^^ -|,^^ 
bad be8to^e<i on- the ancient comedy. I wi8li,4ir\d\i t v^^^ 
that I poaaeasfe* auBicient abilities to rei;ider to the i^^ * 
dramas of yout stage the eulogiuiti ^Ji^hich is ihetr da%. ^•^^^"y 
featured to point out Some of their defectum for their teaut'lt 
were njDft thfen the subject tittder consideration. But now ihat i^^ 
({tiestioti is, whether tragedy be Susceplibleof nevfr improVemetu«, 
I shaH gitNe riiy lopiniorn rtiore explicitly; With respect to the 
tonstruction of the plot^ the more profound resrearehes of art 
foay, perhaps^ discotef the means of wbich the first authors weref 
dt^ficient, fdr ^e cannot assign limtts to the progress of the art ; but 
tiever shall we excel them io depicting the sentiments of natajr^^ 
dince the language of nature is ever th6 same. 

Thrs opiniod ^as unanimously patssed» and tb^ conversatroni 
epaciuded; 



CHAPTJBR LXli. * 

^^raci of a Voyage upon th^ Coasts of A^id^dhd^onieofdhd 
neighbouring Jdandsi 

pHiLotAS bad possessiotis in the island of Samos which re^ 
Quired his presence. I proposed to him to* set out before tbef 
time which be had fisted and to rep^Air to Chios; from thence to^ 
)>roceed to the continent^ sind tratel tlirough the principal Greek 
cities established in Eotia, Ionia, and Doria; afterwards to visi| 
the islands of Rhodes and Crete 7 and, 6naliy, to view upon out 
feturn, those islands which are situated towardif the eoast of' 
Asia, as Astyjlalea, Cos, Patmos, from whence we should go tof 
i^amo<$« The narrative of this voyage would be excessively long^ 
1 shall, therefoYe, merely extract from my Journal those articles 
which appeared to me suitable to the generafl plan of thtSf worb 

Apollofdorus permitted to Join oqr pariy^ Lysis,, his son, wha 
having finished his studies was about to enter upon the worlds 
Many of our friends were deSrrouS to accompany us: among 
Others wasStratonicuS^ a celebrated performer on thecithnre, ana 
as agreeable to those whom he esteemed, as he was formidable, to' 
those whom he disliked ; for his frequent repartees were most)^ 
iuccessfuK He passed his life in travellinfg among tbt difierei»l 
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cantooB of Greece, aod yt.now returned from the city of iSnos^ 
intThrdce. We enquired wbat kind of climate be bad found ihere^ 
He told us^ ** Wintar reigna there during four months of theyeajr, 
and cold duriog f^^ other eight. Having promUe(), in aooie 
place which I d^ not recollect, to give public lesaona in his art^ 
iie could only V^o^^i'^ ^^^ scholars, whom be inatiucted in .1 
^oom in wjiich were the nine statues of the muses together with 
that of Apollo. ** How many scholars have you ?*' inquired som« 
one* ••'Twelve" replied be, •• the gods included." 

Xhe island of Chios, where we landed, is one of the largest and 
most celebrated in the Egean sea. Here many chains of moun« 
tains, clothed to their summits with the finest trees, form delicioua 
yallies, and the rising grounds are in divers places covered with 
vines which produce excellent wine. That of the canton named 
Arvisia ia most particularly esteemed. 

The inhabitants pretend to have transmitted to other nationa 
tfie art of cultivating the vine. They make excellent cheer. One 
day, that we dined at the bouse of one of the principal men of the 
island, the famous question of the country of Homer wasaieitat'ed: 
several cities wish to appropriate to themselves this celebrated 
roan. The pretensions of other cities were rejected with con- 
tempt, but those of Chios were defended with greatheat. Among 
other proofs, they told us that the descendants of Homer stdl 
subsisted in the island-, under the name of Homerides. At thia 
very moment two of them made their appearance, clad in magni« 
ficient robes, and tbeir heads covered with crowns of gold* They 
did not commence with the eulogy of the poet, they had a more 
precious incense to offer to him. After an invocation to Jupiter, 
they sang alternately many pieces from the Iliad, and with such 
truth and justness of execution, that we discovered new beautiea 
in those parts by which we had been most impressed. 

This people possessed, during some years, the empire of the 
aea. Their power and riches became fatal tothem« l*his justice 
is due to them, that in tireir wars against the Persians, the Lace- 
d«unoiMi»s, and the Athenians, they displayed the same prudence 
hoth in their successes and in tbeir reverses; but they are highly 
blamabiefor having introduced the custom of purchasing slaves* 
The oracle, informed of this crime, declared that it would draw 
i»]jofl themselves the wrath of heaven. This is one of the finest 
and most useless resppnses which the gods ever made to man*-^ 
4cind. 
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From Chios we repaired to Cuma In Eolia^ and from hence we 
«et Out to visit those flourishing cities which bound the empire of 
the Persians upon the coast of the Egean sea. What I am about 
to relate, requires som^ preliminary notices. 

The Greeks, from the most ancient times, are found divided 
into three principal nations, that is to say, of the Dorians, the 
Eoiians, and the Ibnians. These names, as it is pretended, were 
gfven to them by the chijdreo of Deucalion, who reigned in Thes* 
saly. Two of his sons, Dorua and Eolus, and his grandson Ion, 
having established themselves in different cantons of Greece^ the 
people civilized, or at i^east united, by the cares of these strangers^ 
deemed it an honour to bear their names, as we see the difTerent 
schools of philosophy disting.uish themselves by the names of 
their founders. 

The three grand divisions which I have enumerated, are again' 
remarkable by features more or less distinct. There are three 
principal dialects of the Grecian language, the Dorian, the Eolian,^' 
and the Ionian, which branch into innumerable subdivisions* 
The Dorian, %vhich is spoken in Lacedsemon, Argolia, Crete, 
Sicily, &ti., forms in all these and other places particular idioms. 
This too is the ciase with the Ionian. The Eolidn is frequently' 
confounded with the Dorian; and this similarity being apparent 
in marry other essential points, it is only between, the 'Dorians and 
tike lonians that we are able to fix a kind of parallel. Jt is not 
my purpose, however; to undertake this ; I shall merely cite one 
example; the manners of the former have always been austere; 
grandeur and simplicity characterise their music, their architec- 
ture, their dialect, and their poetry. The two latter have in some' 
measure softened their character $ all the works which they have 
produced are brilliant in elegance and tastje. 

There reigns amongst them a mutual antipathy, founded; pro-* 
bably, from the Lacedaemonians holding the first rank among the 
Dorian nations, and the Athenians among the lonians; probably, 
from men berng unable to form themselves into classes without - 
dividing^ However this be, the Dorians have acquired a' mt>re 
exalted consideration than the lonians, who, in some phces, are 
ashamed of their national denomination. This contempt, which * 
the Athenians have never experienced, has uncommonly increased ' 
aince the lonians of Asia! have been subjugated, sometimes by 
particuUr tyrants sdmetimes by barbarous nations. 

About two centuries after the Trojan war, a colony of these 
j[o6ians having driven out the ancient inhabitants made an estab* 
liabment upon the coasts of Asia. A short time before some 
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Eoliaiis had seized upon tbe country to t^e north of Ionia„'and aCter^ 
- warda that to the south fell into the handi» of tbe Porians. TbesQ 
three cantons fprm upon tbje coast a strip of cpuptry» whicb> in 9 
straight line,* nnay be one thousand ^ven hundred stadia in leng;tb| 
W^ about 1^ hundred and sixty in its greatest breadth. I donot 
pomprehend in this calculation the islands of Rhodes, Cos, S^ipps^ 
iChioft, ^nd jLesbps, althpugh they forma part of the t;hree colonies^ 

Tb« country which tbey pccupy upon ^he continent,, is re* 
nowned for its riches anid its beauty. Th^ const is eire*'y wherj^ 
^appily diversified with capes and bay^, around which arisQ 
pumerous cities, and towns. Many rivers, some of which seena^ 
by their frequent lyindings, to multiply ibendselyea, carrjf abup^ 
dance into the country. Although the soil of ]Lonia does noti 
(equal in fertility that of Eoiia, they enjoy here a nieresj^repe sky^ 
lind a milder temperature. 

The Eolians possessed upon tbje coi)tineot elevep cities, th^ 
deputies of which afsembled on certain occasions in thai of Cuma^ 
Tbe confederation of Ionia is formed by twelve principal cities* 
Their deputief every year nfieet near a temple of Neptune, aitii^ 
ated ip a sapred wopd, beneath Mount MycaJus, and pt a si^att 
distance from Ephesus. After a sacrifice, i^vhich is ii;Ltexdicted* 
to the othef loniaps, and pver which presides a young maji of 
Priene, they deliberate upon the affairs of tbe prov^inpe* The 
abates of tbe Dorians asseipble at tbe Triopiuip prpip.ontpry.. 
The city of Cniduf, the island of Cos, acid three cities of Rhode* 
have alone the right of there sending dep>utie8. 

The diet^ of the Asiatic Greeks^ frofo tbe mo^t ancient tifttea. 
vrere regulated much aft«r this manner. Undisturbed in their 
new abodes^ they cultivated in peace a fertile cQutxiry^ and vsesa 
invited, by the position of their situation,, to transpoit the produee^ 
from coast to coaijt, ThjNr cpmroexce soon increased by their 
industry. Th<sy ife^e seen in the sequel, to estabUsh U)e<i|i8ei!ve9 
in. Egypt, to brave the Adriatic and the 9ea of Tyrcb^nia, t^; 
found a city in Corsica^ and to esftend their navigaition ta^be: 
island pf Tarte^sus» beyond ^he* pillars pf Hercules, 

Their first successef^, however, had fixed tbe 9tte«itipo ctf ^ 
nation tpo. contiguous not to be formidable* The kings of ^ydai^. 
pf which $ardes wa^/the t^apital, seisji^d on spn»e of their cititSi. 
jCrcBsus fubjugatpd the whol^, apd rendered them tributary* 
pyrus previous to bis attack on this prince, proposed tp tbte^i, U^ 
unite iheir fbrces to bijs, which they refqsed. After bis viqtpi^, 
|ie despised their hom^^vsi^^ caused to march agalii,st tJieU) bift 
jivutcuanis, who, by right of conquest, uinted thi?m to (iersi^ 
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Thejr revolted under DariM^ thefton of Hystatpetf Tbej «ry 
foOQt secoaded by the Atbeoians^ buret tbe city of Sardr^. aiul> 
Icindled that fatal hatred between tbe Persians and GceekA wbLch^ 
torrepts of blood have n9t yet extinguished. Again aubjugatad 
by tbe former^^aod comptellec^ to farniih ahips against the Utter, 
threw off their yoke after the battle of Mycale. During tba 
Peloponoesiiin war they weie sonaetimea the allies of tb^ Lacedas** 
tUQuianjEU but more frequently of tbe Athenians, wbafiuisbed by- 
ensiaving; them. - Some yws afterwards, the pieaccof Antaloidaa 
restored them, for ever to theij ancient oiaaters. ^ 

Th^s, during i^bout two centuries,, the Greeks of Asia, were 
occupjed alone io supporting^ impairing,, breaking, and again as* 
immiqg tbeir cbaina. Witjin them« as witb all poUabed nations* 
peace was Qt)Iy a sleep which for soin^ mooents suspended tbeis 
labours. In the midst of these fatal reraliMionA, entire citiea op^ 
posed an obstinate resistance to their enemies. Others ga?e ttie, 
niQst exalted e:|iamples of couragje. The inbabitaotl of Teoa and 
Phocea abandoned the tombs of their fathera ; those of the Coimer 
place went to establish themselves at'Abdeva iaXbrace; and a 
P9rt. €|f the latter^ aftei having long wandered upon the wajvtsv 
)aid tbe foundations of tbe city of Elaa in Italy, and of tluit of 
Maiseillea among the Gai|ls. 

.Tbe desccndaote of tiboaa who remained in tbe dependanee o£ 
Perfia,. continued to pay bo that power tbe tribute which Daiinsi 
had imposed upon their an/cestors.^ In the general divisiou madd 
by tbia prini^e of all tbe provinces of bia enapire, Eolia, IoQi4,aiid 
Doria,, together witb Pampbylia» Lycia,. and otb^r count rifts^ \;Mne» 
for e'Ker ta^ed in the amount. q{ Spur hundred talents^ fabiebwUf^ 
not appear an im^mod^rate .sum» whea wq consider tbeejMent^ te»^ 
tility, industry,, and cominarce of these cauivtriesL. Aa tb0aaaais#- 
raent of the impost occasioned d iasent ions between citita and to* 
dlviduais, Arfcapberus^ tbe brother of Darius„ having- caused I ha 
lands of those liable to contribution, to be measured and rated: i 
by paraaances, made f^b^m consent by . tbeir dep^tiea to a plM% 
pi assessment adapted to conciliate all iateresta and prevent all 
disturbances,. 

it may be seen by this example, that tbe couit of Susa waa de^ 
sirous to retain the Greek-s, ita subjects^ in su^bmiasiooratbectbaifr . 
in servitude; it had even left tbem: tbjeirlaws^. religion, fastlvais^ 
and l^rovincial assemhlieSc But by a {allacioua policy, tbeaavew 
rei^n granted tbe domain or at least the administration of a Gre>i» ^ 
cian city to one of its own citizens, who, basing answered for the . . 
/fidelity of bjj? cQuntryiaen^ excited tb6m.tocevoIk9,oreiEtrcised 
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over tbeman absolute authrority. They bad tben to support tl||i 
haughtiness of the governor general of the province^ and the vexa- 
tions of the particular governor whom he protected, and beiu^ 
aituated at too great a distance from the centre of the ^mpire^ 
their complaints seldom reached to the foot of the throne. In 
vain did Mardonius, the same who commanded the army of the 
Persians under Xerxes, undertake to bring back the constitution 
to Its principles. Having obtained the government of Sardes, he 
re-established democracy in the cities of Ionia, and drove out the 
•abordinate tyrants, tbey, however.'soou re-appeard ; for the suct 
cessors of Darius, wishing to recompence their flatterers, foun^ 
nothing mbre'easy than to abandon to them the pillage of a remote 
city. At the present time, concessions being more rarely grante4 
the Asiatic Greeks, softened by pleasures, have every where perr 
mitted oligarchy to establish itself upon the ruins of thie popular 
government. 

IF we consider with proper attention the circumstances iii 
which they w^re situated, we shall be convinced that it was iih- 
possibleibey should preserve complete liberty. The kingdom 
of Lydia, which afterward became one of the provinces of the 
Persian empire, had for its natural boundary the iEgean sea, the 
shores of which are peopled by Greek colonies. They occupy 
so narrow a space that they must necessarily fall into the hands of 
tbe-Lydians and Persians, unless they took proper measures for 
their defence. But by a defect which also subsists among the^ 
confiederate republics of the continent of Greece, not only Eolia^ 
Ionia, and Doris, when threatened with invasion, did not unite 
^betr forces ; but in each of the three provinces the decrees of the 
general assembly were not obligatory on all the states of the de- 
puties of which it was composed. Thus wesee« in the time of 
Cyrus, th^ inhabitants of Miletus made a separate peice with 
that prince, and delivered up the other cities to the fury of th^ir 
enemies. 

When Greece consented to take arms in their defence, she 
drew on herself the innumerable armies of the Persians; and, bui 
for prodigies of chance and valour, must have sunk beneath a 
foreign yoke. If after disastrous wars, repeated through a whol# 
century, she has at last renounced the ilUfated project of breaking 
the chains of the lonians, it is because she has at length been 
convinced that their situation and circumstances oppose invincible 
obstacles to their emancipation. This the sage BiasofPriene 
expressly declared when Cyrus had rendered him master of Ly* 
dia. ^.'Stay noi b^re/' said ^e to the lonians, ^' to sink into an 
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tgnoihiniout slavery; embark on board your ships, traverse the 
teas, and take possession of Sardinia and the neighbouring island*^. 
where you may still enjoy liberty and peace." 

Twice have these people had it in their power to throw o(t thei 
Persian yoke, once by followin|^ the counsel of Bias, and a second 
time by accepting the proposals of the Lacedaemonians, who, i^ftef 
(he termination of the Median war, offered to convey tbenri back 
into Greece; but they have always refused to forsake their habi* 
Utions; and if we may judge from their population and their, 
riches, independance was not necessary to their happiness. 

I return to the narrative of my travels, from which I have too 
long digressed. We made the tour of the three Greek proviocet 
of Asia; but, as I have aaid above, I shall confine myself in my^ 
account of them to a few general observations. 

The city of Cyme is one of the largest and most ancient it} 
Eolia. The inhabitants bad been describf^d to us as men almost 
stupid : but we soon found that they owed (his character only to, 
their virtues. The next day after our arrival it rained, while wc 
were walking in the forum, which is surrounded with porticos 
appertaining to the republic. We were about to take shelter 
Udder them, but were withheld, because it was necessary per- 
niis^ion should first be given. A voice exclaimed: "Enter under 
the porticos;** and immediately every person ran thither. We 
learned that they bad been made over for a time to the creditors 
ofthe state; and as the people pay respect to their property, 
though they on the other hand would blush to leave the people 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, it is said that the in« 
babitaots of Cyme would never take refuge under the porticos 
when it rain^, unless they were expressly desired. It is also said 
tliatfor three hundred years they knew not that they possessed a 
harbour, because during that time they abstained from receiving 
any customs^ on the merchandize wbidh was brought to them 
frotii foreign countries. 

After having passed some days at Phocsa, the walls of which 
are built of large stones joined together with the greatest exact- 
ness, we entered the vast and rich plains which the Hebrus fertk 
li2es with its waters, and which extend from the sea-shore to 
beyond Sardes. The pleasure I felt in admiring them was accom-*. 
panied with a melancholy reflection. How repeatedly, said I,* 
brave these fields been drenched with human blood! and how 
many times yet to come shall they agaiti be ensangqiti^d ! When 
1 Sarveyed a spacious plain in Greece, I was constantly informed,. 
Here, on soch ^o occasion, so many thousand Greeks fell inbattle; 
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but ill l^cytbiB, it wtift laid : Thefte fields, the eternal aSbde of 
peace, will feed so iniiDy thousand sheep. 

Our road; which Was almost every WfaeYe overshadowed by 
beautiful andracbnes; led[ us to the ntibuth of the Hermus, aod 
thence our vi^w extended over that superb bay, fotmedf by a pe- 

'ninsula, on which are thA cities of Erytbrse and Teos. At the 
bottom of it ar^ ^ofA'e small villages, the unfortunate remains of 
the ancient ciiy of Sfnyrna, formerly destroyed by the Lydians. 
They still bear the iame name^ and should favourable circum- 
stanoes one day p'em^it the iAhaVitants to unite, and form one 
town, defended by walls, their Atuation w4H doubtless attract ant 
immense commerce* They sbevtred us^ at a little distaAce froni' 
their habitations, a grotto from whrch issd^es a small stream they 
name Meles< The^ hold this place sacred; for it was there»a9 
they pretend^ that Corner eomposed his immortal worfcs. 

In the road, almost in front of Smyrna, itf thfe island of Claza-' 
mense, which derives tt great profit from iitf oils. Fts inhabitantar 
hold one of the first fdnks among the people of Ionia. They told 
us the means they once employed to restore their finafiicei. After 
H war that had exhausted the public treasury, they found tbey 
were indebted to the disbanded ifoldiers the sum of twenty 
talents 3 which being unable to raise, they paid them, during 
some years^ interest wbicb they fixed at five per cent. They 
afu^rwards struck copper mouey, to which they affixed the same 
value as if it were silver. The rich consented to take it, the debt 
tiras liquidated, and the Revenues of the state, administered with 
economy, enabled the'th gradually to calf in the adiilterated coinr 
circulated in commerce. 

The petty tyrants formerly established in Ionia ha<f recourse to 
more odious nhieans to acquire riches. The following fact was' 
rdated to us at F'hocasa. A Rhodian governed that city, who^ 
kad contrived to form two opposite factions. Be separately and 
secretly totd the leaders of each» that their enemies had otfered 
jiim such a sum of money to declare in their favour: by which 
means he obtained the same price frpiD^ both» and afterv^ards ef«* 
fected a reconciliation between the two parties. 
We took our foad towards the south. Besides the cities which' 

4ftre within hind^ we visited, on the sea-shqre, or in the environs/ 
{^.ebedos, Colopbon, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus, Iasu.Sj- Myndus^ 
Halicarnassus and Cnidqs. 

The inhabitants of Ephesus shewed us with regret the ruins of 
thie temple of Diana, epually celebrated for its antiquity and ttr 
magnillc^dce^ Fourteen years before it bad been biirot^ not by 
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lig}!j^ningy or tbe fury of an enemy, but by the caprice of an indi- 
tidual, named Herostratus, who^ when put to the torture confessed 
that bis only motive was to eternise his name. Tbe general as-^ 
^embly of the states of Ionia passed a decree to condemn this fatal 
name to oblivion; but the prohibition to record it can only serve 
.to perpetuate its reniembrance: and the historian Theopompus 
one day told me that, when be relates the fact, be shall give the 
name of the incendiary. 

Nothing remains of this superb edifice but the four walls, and 
noma columns which rtse in tbe midst of ruins. The fire has 
consumed the roof, and the ornaments which decorated thenave, 
tt is begun to be rebuilt. All the citizens have contributed, and 
the women have sacrificed their jewels. The pftrts which the 
lire has damaged will be repaired, and those i^hich it has destroyed 
restored with still greater magnificence, or at least with more 
(aste. The beauty of the inside was heightened by the luslfb of 
gold, and the works of several celebrated artists} but it will iioVr 
derive additional splendour from the tributes of painting and 
sculptor, which have been brought to perfection in tliese mtodernf 
times. No change will be made in tbe form of tbe statue, a form 
Unciently borrowed from the Egyptians, and which is also found 
hi the temples of several Greek cities. The goddess beard but 
-her bead a tower; two iron rods support tbe handstand the body 
terminates in a sheath enriched with figures of animals and other 
symbols^ ' 

, The Ephesians have a very wise law relative to the codstructionf 
of public edifices. The architect whose plan is chosen, enters 
into a bond by which be engages all bis property. If hie exactly 
fulfils the condition of his agreement, bonours are decreed him; 
lit the expence exceeds the sum stipulated only by one quarter, 
the surplus is paid from the public treasury } biit if it amounts to* 
niore, the property of the ai'cbilect is taken to pay the remainder. 
'We next proceeded to Miletus, and surveyed with admiration 
its teniples, festivals^ manufactures, harbours, and the innume- 
rable concourse^of ships^ mariners, and workmen there perpetually 
* in motion. This city is an abode of opulence, learning and 
pleasure .< it is the Athens of Ionia. JDoris, daughter of the 
Ocean, had by Nereus fifty daughters, named Nereides, all dis- 
tinguished ^y various charms. Miletus has sent forth a still 
greater number of colonies, which perpetuate her glory on the 
coasts of the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Euxine sea. 
Their metropolis gate birth to the first historians and the first 
pbilosophers, and boasts of having produced Aspasia, and the 
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most beautiful and accomplished courtezans. On certain occA-' 
•ions the interests of her commerce have compeUed her to prefer 
peace to war; on others she has ]aid down her arms without 
having disgraced them; and hence the proverb ^ thf Milesians 
were valiant in times past» 

Within . the wails the city is adorned by the productions of 
the arts, and without embellished by the riches of nature. How 
often have we directed our steps to the banks of the Mxapder 
which, after having received numerous rivers, and bathed the 
walls of various cities, rolls its waters, in innumerable windings^ 
through the plain which is honoured by bearing its name, and 
proudly ornaments its course with the plenty it creates ! How 
often, seated on the turf which borders its flowery margin, sur« 
rounded on all sides with the most delightful prospects, and un- 
able to satiate our senses with the purity and serene splendour of 
the air and sky, have we not felt a delicious languor insinuate 
itself into our souls, and throw us, if I may so speak, into the 

. intoxication of happiness! Such is the influence of the climate 

. of Ionia : and as moral causes, far from correcting, have only 
tended to increase it, the lonians are become the most efieroiuaU^ 

, but at the same time are to be numbered amongst the most 
amiable people of Greece. 

In their ideas, sentiments^ and manners, a certain softness pre- 
vails, which constitutes the charm of society ; and in their musie 
and dances a liberty which at first offends, but at length seduces* 
They have added n«w charms to pleasure, and enriched their 
luxury by inventions. Numerous festivals occupy them at home, 
or attract them to the neighbouring cities, where the men appear 
in magnificent habits, and the women in all the elegance of female 
ornament, and with all the desire of pleasing. Hence the reverence 
they preserve for the ancient traditions which justify their pro- 
pensity to pleasure. Near Miletus we were conducted to the 
fountain of Biblis, where that unhappy princess expired with 
love and grief. We were also shewn Mount Latmos, where 
Diana granted her favours to the youth Endymion. At Samoa 
unfortunate lovers address their vows to themanesof Leonticbos 
and Rhadina. 

When we go up the Nile from Memphis to Thebes, we survey 
on each side monuments of every kind, among which pyramids 

. and obliesks at intervals lift their heads. But a scene a thousand, 
times more interesting ofl*ers itself to the admiration of the at* 
tentive traveller who takes his departure from the port of Hali« 
careasftus to proceed to the peninsula of JBrythrae. In this pas. 
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tage, which in a right line, is only of about nine hundred stadia, 
he views a multitude of cities scattered over the coasts of the 
continent and the neighbouring islands. Never within such a 
narrow space did nature produce so great a numberof men of dis- 
tinguished talents and sublime genius. Herodotus was born at 
Halicarnassus, Hippocrates at Cos, Thales at M iletus, Pythagoras 
at Samos, Parrbasius at Ephesus, Xenophanes at Colophon, 
Anacreon at Teos, Anaxagoras at Clazomenae, and Homer every 
where; for I have already said that the honour of having given 
birth to the latter excites a great rivalry through all this country. 
I have not included in this list all the celebrated writers of Ionia t 
for the same reason that, when speaking of the deities of Oly inpus, 
we only mentioned the greatest gods. 

From Ionia, properly so called, we passed into Doris, which 
makes a part of ancient Caria, Cnidus, situated near the pro- 
montory Triopium, gave birth to the historian Ctesias ; as also to 
the astronomer Eudoxus, who has lived in our time. We were 
#hewn, as we passed by, the house in which the latter made his 
observations ; and soon after found ourselves in the presence of 
the Venus of Praxiteles. This statue had just been placed in the 
middle of a small temple, which received light by two opposite 
doors, in order that a gentle light^might fall on it on every side. 
But how may it be possible to describe the surprise we felt at 
the first view, and the illusions which, quickly followed! We 
lent our own feelings to the marble, and seemed to hear it sigh* 
Two pupils of Praxiteles, who had lately arrived from Athens to 
. study this master-piece of art, pointed out to us the beauties of 
which we felt the effect, without penetrating the cause. Among 
the by-standeTs one said — " Venus has forsaken Olympus, and 
comedown to dwdlwithus:" another said — "If Juno and Mi* 
nerva should now behold her, they would no more complain of 
the judgment of Paris:" and a third exclaimed, "The goddess- 
fprnierly deigned to exhibit her charms without a veil to Paris, 
Anchises, and Adonis, Has she been seen in the same manner' 
by Praxiteles?" "Yes replied one of his pupils, and under the 
form of Phryne." In fact^ at the first sight we had recognized 
the look and feature? of that famous courtezan ; and our young* 
artists discovered, at the same time, that the statue had the en- 
otianting smile of another mistress of Praxiteles, named Cratioe. 
Thus have the painters and sculptors, taking their ihistresses 
for their models, exhibited them to public veneration under the- 
name of different divinities. In like manner, in designing the 
head of Mercury, they have copied the features of Alcibiadds^ 
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The Goidians are proud of a treasure which at once promotes 
the. interests of their commerce, and contributes to their glory. 
Among a people devoted to superstition, and passionately in love 
with the art6,*an oracle or a celebrated monument is sufficient to 
attract strangers, who frequently cross the seas, to repair to 
Cnidus, and contemplate the finest work which ever came from 
tb^ bands of Pra:^iteles. 

Lysis, who. was unable to ta]ce his eyes from the statue, ex? 
pressed his admiratiop in tb^ most exaggerated terms; and ex- 
claimed from time to time— Never did Nature produce any thing 
so perfect. But how, replied I, can you be certain that, among 
the infinite number of forms which she has given to the human 
body, there may not be some one which even surpasses in beauty 
that you have^ before your 63^8? Have you examined all the 
bodies which have existed, or which now exist ?— You will at 
least confess, answered he^that art multiplies these modeic ; and 
|;bat, by Cjarefully collecting the beauties scattered among different 
individuals, it has found tbe secret of remedying the unpardonable 
negligence of Nature. Is not the human forrn exhibited with 
more splendor and dignity in the workshops of our artists than 
ajnong all the families of Greece? In the eyes of Nature, re? 
plied I, nothing is beautiful, nothing deformed ; all is order. 
Little does she regard that, from her innumerable combioations^ 
a form may result possessed of all the perfections, or all the de? 
fects, which we attribute to the human body; her single object 
is, to preserve that harmony which, connecting by invisible 
phains the minu);e8t parts of the universe to the great whole, con^ 
ducts them silently to the end she has proposed* Reverence 
therefore her operations; they are of so exalted a kind that t^c 
least reflection would discover to you mpre real beauties in aa 
insect than in this statue. 

Ly^is^ indignant at the blasphemies I had uttered in the))reT 
j^nce Qf the goddess, replied tp me, with warmth-^'Why shoujd 
we reflect, when \fe are compelled to yield to impressions so 
Jiyejy ?-r-Tho§e you feel^ answered l/would be less so were yolto 
alone and uninterested, and especially were you ignorant of tbe ' 
name of the artist, J have followed the progress of your sensa- 
^ioifs. You have, been struck at the first view, iand you have ex- 
pressed yourself like a man of taste; agreeable recollections have 
afterwards been awakened ia your heart, aqd you have assui^e.^l 
the language of passion. When our young pupits had unfolded 
to you some Sjecrels of their art^ you havp wished to refine oq 
their expressions^, and you chilled me with your ehihusiasm, Ho'w 
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liiuch more commendable wad the candour of thit Athfebian, wR8 
being by accident in the portico ih tvhicb is the celebrated 
Helen of Zeuxis, and viewing it For soitie momenta, was less sur- 
prised at the excellence of the picture than at the transports of 4 
painter who^tood near him, arid to whom he frankly sAid— For 
my pari, I cannot perceive that this viromah is so ektrdol-dinarHy 
beautifuK-rThal is, replied the artist, befcaiise you have not 
my eyes. 

On coming out of the temple we passed through th^ Sabred 
grove, in which every object his a relation to the worship of 
Vertus. There the mother of Adonis 'seemed agiiri to liVe, Wi\'i 
enjoy iii elerrtni youth, Under the form ottft'e myrtle; the tender 
P^phne under that of tbe laurel ; and the b'eadtiful CyparVssi^ 
under thit of the cy^re^s.-^Every where ttie flexible ivy' clD»e1]|^ 
grasped ^be branches of the trees, and in some places the too 
fruitful vine fobud a convenient support. Beneath arbours 6VeT<' 
shadowed by lof^y plane treeft, we saw several companies of Chi- 
dians ; who, after having solemnized a sacrifice, took a rural 've^ 
past,— They sang their loves, and frequently poured into tb%fr 
pups the delicious wine which Ihatliappy country prodilices. 

In the evenirig, when we returned to our inn, our iWb yt)u*n'g 
pupils opened their port-fd'libs^, and sheiv'ed us, in feketchfes wbic% 
they had procured, the first' thoifghts of several cefebrated artfsfs; 
as also a great number of studies which they had made after Vsf-^ 
rious beautiful worlds, and fn particular after the famous stiilufe 
of Polycletus which is npmed the Canon or Rule. They coh« 
•t^htly carried with them*tbe work which thfe't artist coraposed'to 
iuiitify the proportions of his figure ; imd the treatise du symmetry 
a^nd colours, which |))^d l>eea ptiblished not lonlg before by ttie 
painter Eupbranory 

6n this occasion several questions Were proposed concetnihg 
lieauty, both universal and itidiViduaU All present considefedlt 
as a quality sodely relative to our species: ^and all stgYedd tNirt it 
j^roduces a sUfpi^i^e acddm|)aniidd with admiration: and that It 
rfcts on us ^Bvit'b ^mo/e or less foi^ce, 'according to thie orgarifiiiatidh 
of our Senses, and the inodificatiohs of our Mul. But they adtl^ci 
tliat, the idea which We form'bf it hot being the same in Afrlch Jifii 
ih Europe, but every' where varying accordirig to the dfffercfhde 
0f age and Sex, It was tiot possible to unite alltts diffei^ttt 'ijltt- 
riidteristics in an exsict definiti6n. 

One of the company, who was at oflce aphysicia'n Md^ pHU 
|6boj)her, after havipg pBserved th'rft the parts bf'inii Bdfly^ire 
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composed of primitive elements, maintained that health is tb« 
consequence of thp equilibrium of these elements, and that beauty 
is the result of the whole produced by these parts. No, said one 
of the disciples of Praxiteles; he» who, serrileiy following rules, 
shall only fix his attention on the correspondence of the parts^ 
apd accuracy of their proportions, will never arrive at perfection, 
IJe was asked what models a great artist proposes to himself, 
when he wishes to represent the sovereign of the gods, or the 
mother of love? 

Those models, answered he, which he has formed to himself 
from an attentive study of nature and art; and in which are 
stored up, if I may so speak, all the charms which are suitable 
tp every kind of beauty. With bis eyes fixed on one of 
these, he endeavours by long labour to reproduce it in his 
copy: he reto]iches it a thousand times; now stamping on it the 
imprest of bis elevated soul, and now that of his luxuriant ima* 
gination : and never leaves it till he has infused a sublime majesty 
ipto the Jupiter of Olyropia, or seductive graces into the Venus 
of CniduB. 

The original difficulty, replied I, still remains. These images 
, of beauty of which you speak, these abstract forms, in which the 
truly simple is enriched by the true ideal, have in them nothing 
precise or uniform ; but each artist conceives and exhibits them 
to us with different features. The true idea therefore of the 
transcendently beautiful cannot be taken from measures so 
irariable. . 

, Plato, no where finding beauty exempt from blemishes and 
ipaperfection, tq discover it, raised his ideas to that model which 
the great disposer of all things copied, when he reduced chaos to * 
order. There were traced* in an ineffable and sublime manner,^ 
all the species of objects which our Senses discover, and all the 
beauties of which the human body is susceptible, ip the different 
periods of life. Had not rebellious ^latter opposed, with an in- 
vincible resistance, the action of the Divine Being, the visible 
world would have possessed all the perfections of the intellectual. 
Particular beauties indeed would have made on us but a slight 
impression, because they would have been common to individuals 
of the same se^ and the same age ; but how much stronger an4 
more durable would have been our emotions at beholding such a 
profusion of beauties, ever pure and without the least mixture^^ 
ever the same, and ever new ! 

Jn our present state, the spul, in which shines a ray of ligh^ 
emanated from the Divinity, incessantly sighs after this essential 
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Wuty; seeks its feeble remains dispersed in the beings which 
surround it; and elicits from itself some sparkles of it, which arc 
resplendent in the noble productions of the arts, and cause us to 
.acknowledge that their authors, no less than the poets^ are anl* 
tBated by a celestial flame. 

This theory was admired, but at the same time combated, 
^hilotas took up the discourse. Aristotle, said he, who never 
indulges his imagination, perhaps because Plato has indulged his 
but too much, has been contented with saying that beauty is order 
in grandeur. In fact» order supposes symmetry, fitness, and bar-* 
mony; in grandeur are comprised simplicity, unity, and ma- 
jesty. It was agreed that this definition c ontained nearly all the 
characteristics of beauty, both universal and particular. 

We went from Cnidus to Mylasa, one of the principal cities of 
Caria. It possesses a rich territory, and contains a great number 
of temples, idome of them very ancient, and built of a beautiful 
. marble, dug from a neighbouring quarry. In the evening, Stra* 
tonicus told us he intended to play on the cithara, in the presence 
of the people of the place ; and was not to be dissuaded from his 
design by our host, who related to him a fact that had lately hap« 
pened in another city of that district, named lasus. The multi^ 
tude leaving collected together at the invitation of a player on the 
cithara, at the moment when he displayed all the powers of hia 
art, the trumpet sounded to give notice of the sale of fish, on 
which all his hearers ran away to the market, except one honest 
citizen who was rather deaf. The musician approached him to 
thank him for his polite attention, and congratulate him on his 
good taste. — What, said he, has the trumpet sounded ?-^It cer- 
tainly has, replied the musician,— Farewel then, said the other, I 
must be gone this moment. On the next day, Stratonicos, being 
In the middle of the forum, and seeing only a very few auditors 
round him, began to cry, with his utmost strength, "O ye tem- 
ples, hear me!" This was all the revenge be took for the con- 
tempt with which the Greeks of Caria treated his extraordinary 
abilities. 

He was exposed to greater danger at Caiinus. — The country 
there is fertile; but the heat of the climate, and the great abun- 
dance of fruits often occasion fevers. We were astonished at the 
number of pale and languid sick persons whom we saw in the, 
streets. Stratonicus thought proper to quote to ihem a ver<e of 
Homer, in which the race of men is compared to the leaves on 
trees. This was in the autump when the leaves were yellow- 
Perceiving ihat the people vrere ofi'ended at bis pleasantry, he 
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added—*'! could not mean to say that this pl|ice isunwbolesonre^^ 
fpr I here every day see the dead walking about the streets/ It 
lyas now necessary to depart immediately, which we did ; bg€ 
ppt without many reproaches on Stratonicus, tvho laughing told 
us that once at Corinth, having suffered some indi^^creet joked id 
qicape him, be observed an old worpan surveying him with great 
aUeotion; aqd when be enquired why she did so, received f of 
BRs^er— *' I am astonijBhed ho^ your mother could bear y<^|l 
witbip ber niiie moptbs, when ih\p city cannot a single day«^ 



CJaAPtEil ItXllt. 

fcONTINUAtlON OF Tti^ PR£C£DINQ CUAPfj^U, 

The I^landi af^hodeSg Cr'^te, d^d Cos. 

We i^,n)|l^arj^ed ^^t C^unys^ fi^ ive fipprrq^bed jElbodes^ StinatO'^ 
Aieus ^jpiqg to 1^8 that l)^i|tifu) pd^ i^i^ w^ich, amoiig other praises 
fif^^T bas b^estjowe/l oi^ t^j^t island, be caJIs it jthe flaughter of 
'y.^ye, 4ipd t4\e isppi^^e of jthe Su:n; e;cpressipns which perhaps 
b^ye a refer^ce to the pleasures the ^pddess there dislribujLef^ 
9J^d jLQ tlve attention of the go/j jto honour jt incessantly with bis 
pire^sence ; fpr it is ^rm^ that tiit^re is no day in the year in 
jiv.bich I;i^ it .i\at visible there far some ^png^nts. The Rbodii^oa 
QC^^id^r .^.im as t^^r principal divinity, aad his io^age isstainped 
.(WiialHbeir,mp.p^.' 

Rfhodl^s vK.as first n^i;aed Oji^iusa, l;^at is .to say, tbii iaie qf $^r- 
.p^nts; a,pa\ne^\ven also to sf^yecal ot^ier i^land.s.whichabouQdc^ 
in tho^e reptiles, yi\ien they wei^e first taken possession of ;by 
tnen: and it may .be made ^ general remajk, tha^t a great nu^piber 
of places .at the time of tbeir.firat discovery, wCtfe named after the 
4mimAi8, trees, plants, a(id flowers, which were found .there in 
greatest at>undfinqe. It tyas said, J. aip going to ^bp country qf 
quails^ of cypresses, of laurels, Sfc. * 

In the t\me.of Homer, the inland of which Ispeak was divided 
between the cities of Iatys(js» Cg^piirvis, .f-^ud-Lindus, which still 
exist, though deprived of their ancieqt splendour, illmost iu 
our .time the greater part of ^h^ir inhabitants, having resolved to^ 
..aeUle in one place to unite their strength, l^id the:fpundations of 
ibe city of Rhodes, after the de^igps pf an Athenian architeijt^ 
^^hey conveyed thither the statues thatchad adoroisd their fornfer 
abp(]e3t.apd of whiph spnie are tr^l^ colpmaU The new ci^ 
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Wft3 built in the form of an amphitheatre^ on a spot of ground 
which has a declivity to the sea-shore. — Its ports, arsenals, and 
walls, which are extremely high, and defended by towers ; its 
houses built with stone, and not with bric|c; its temples, streets, 
and theatres— all bear the impress of grandeur and beauty; atl 
proclaim the taste of a people who cherish the arts, and whose 
opulence^ enables them to execute great designs. 

The air of the island of Rhodes is pure and serene. The 
country contains fertile districts; and produces excellent grapes 
^nd wine, trees of particular beauty, and honey which is in great 
esteem. We also find there salt-pits and marble quarries; and 
the surrounding sea furnishes the island with fish in abundance. 
These advantages, and others beside, have occasiotied the poets 
to say that a golden rain descends on Rhodes from heaven. 

Nature was assisted by industry. Before the era of the Olyin- 
piads, the Rhodians applied themselvesto niaritime afiairs. Their 
island, by its happy situation, invited ships to put in there in 
their passage from Egypt to Greece, or Greece to Egypt. They 
successively formed settlements in the greater part of theplacei» 
to which they were drawn by commerce. Amorig their nume- 
rous colonies we must reckon Parthenope and Salapia in Italy, 
Agrigentum and Gela in Sicily, Rhodes on the coast of Iberia, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, &c. ^ • 

The progress of their improvement in knowledge is marked by 
aeras sufficiently distinct. In the most ancient times they were 
taught by some strangers, known by the name of Telchinians, 
certain processes, at that time no doubt very rude, .for working 
metals; and the authors of this beneficial discovery were sus- 
pected of employing magical operations. Men more enlightened 
afterwards gave them ideas on the course of the heavenly bodies 
and on the art of divination. These were called the children of 
the sun. At length men of genius induced them tb submit to 
laws the wisdom of which is universally acknowledged. Those 
^relative to their navy will always preserve it in a flourishing con« 
dition, and may serve as a model to all commercial nations. The 
Rhodians confidently navigate every sea, and visit every coast^ 
The lightness and speed of their vessels, and discipline observed 
on board of them, and the ability of their commanders and pilots^ 
are no where to be equalled. This part of the administration is 
confided to attentive and rigid magistrates; and any person who * 
without permission should enter certain places in the arsenals, 
would be punished with death. 

Ishall mentionsomeof their civil and criminal laws. Toprevent 
children from suffering the memory of theirfathertobedishonoured,, * 

Vol,. VI. Nq. 8a N 
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the law ordains tbat tbey shall pay his debts, even though they 
renounce the Succession. At Athens, when a man is condemned 
to die, before he is executed his rtame is obliterated from the 
xegisler of the citizens; it is not therefore an Athenian but a 
stranger who suffers tiie ignomihious punishment. The same 
spirit has dictated the law of the Rhodians, which enacts that 
^hoie who have committed murder shall be tried without the city. 
With a view to inspire a greater horror for ^ilt, the public ex- 
ecutioner is forbidden to enter the city. 

The supreme authority had always been in the bands of the 
people, but it was wrested from them some years since by a fac- 
tion in the interest oif JVfausoli^s king pf Curia; and they in vaia 
implored the assistance of Athens, The rich, who had beforq 
been ill treated by the people, took more care of their interests 
than they bad done themselves. They ordered distributions of 
corn to be made among them, from time to time; and appointed 
certain officers to supply the necessities of tlie poorer class, and 
^specially of thofe eniployed in the Qeets and arsenal^. 

Such prudent measures will no doubt perpetuate th^ oligarchy; 
and, so long as the principles of the constitution shall remain un- 
corrupted, other states will ever seek the alliance of a people the 
leaders of whom are distinguished by consummate prudence, an4 
ihe soldiers by intrepid courage. But these alliances will never 
be frequent. The Rhodians will remain as much as possible ir^ 
an armed neutrality. They will have fleets always ready to pro^ 
tect their commerce; by commerce they will amass riches, and 
|,he riches will enable them to maintain their fleets. 

Their laws inspire them with an ardent love for liberty, ^4 
their superb monuments impress their minds with the ideas antl 
sentiments of grandeur. They preserve hope in the most cala- 
mitous reveries of fortune, and the ancient simplicity of their 
fathers in the midst of opulence, t'heir manners have sometimes 
peen endangered ; but they are so attached to certain forms of 
order and decency, that such attacks have oh them piily a tran^ 
pient influenpe. They appear in public in modest habitS| and 
-with f grave demeanour, They are never seen running in the 
Streets, and hurraing over ead) other. They are <presem at trb^ 
public shows in silence; and in those 'en tertainmeots in wbieii 
mirth and the confidence of friendship reign, th^y forget not the 
Tespect they owe to themselves. 

We went over the eastern part of tke island, which it is pre- 
tended was formerly inhabited by gjants. Bones of a prodigious 
^ize have been found tbere^, and we have ke&a shown otilefsiUe^ 
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ihem in diflferent places in Greece. Has this race of men reaJly 
existed ? I know not. 

At the town of Lindus, the temple of Minerva is rennarkablei 
iiot only for its great antiquity and the offerings of kings, but also' 
tor two objects which fixed our attention. We there saw, traced 
in letters of ^old, that ode of Pindar^ which Stratonicus had re- 
hearsed to us; and near it the portrait of Hercules by Pyrrhasius^ 
who, in an inscription at the bottom of the picture, has declared 
that he has represented the god such as he had seen hi^n more 
than once in a dream. Other works of the same artist excited the 
emulation of a young man of Caunus, with whom we had made 
ao acquaintance, and who was named Ptotogenes. I mentioni 
him, because it is augured, from his first essay/s, that he will one 
day rival, or even surpass^ Pyrrbasius. 

Among the men of letters which the island of Ri^odes has pro- 
duced, we shall first mention Cleobulus, one. of the sages of' 
Greece; and next Timocreon and Anaxjind rides, both celebrated 
for their comedies. The former was at once an athlela and a 
poet; extraordinarily voracious, and extreineiy satirical. In hiflf 
theatrical pieces, as well as in his songs, he .satirized, without 
mercy, Themistocles and Simonides. After his death Simonides 
composed his epitaph in these words :— *'I have pai^sed tny life in! 
eating, drinking, and speaking ill of every body." 

Anaxandrides, invited by the king of Macedon to his court; 
increased, by one of his pieces, the .splejudour of the fe&tivala 
there celebrated. Having been chosen by the Athenians to com«- 
pose the dithyrambics to be sung during the solemnization of 
Some religious ceremony, he appeared on horseback, at the head 
of the chorus, habited in a purple robe fringed with gold, his hair 
float inj[ on his shoulders, and singing himself the verses he had 
written; He believed that .the splendour of his dress, added to 
the gracefulness of his person, would endure to bim the admirar 
(ion of the multitude. His vanity rei)dered him insufferably pe- 
tulant. He had coniposH sixty^five comedies, ^nd gained th,e 
prize ten times ; but, much less flattered by h'A victories thao 
mortified by i^h failures^ instead of correcting the preces whicU 
had not succeeded, he sent them in a fit of passion to the grocers 
Cur waste paper. 

The general character of the people is not to be estimated from( 
these examples. Timocxeon and Anaxandrides lived at a distanced 
from their country, smd sought only their own, personal ^lory. 

The island of Rhodes is much sn\aller than that .of Cretew 
Both appeared to me to merrt attention. The former has rarsed 
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itself above what might hare been expected from the medns it 
possessed, white the latter has not attained to the eminence to 
which it appears entitled from its situation and advantages. We 
had a very prosperous passage from one island to the other; and 
landed at the port of Cnossus, distant from the city of the same 
name twenty-five stadia. 
' In the time of Minos, Cnossus was the capital of Crete. The 
inhabitants are desirous still to preserve to it the same preroga-^ 
tive; and found their pretensions, not on their present power, 
but on the glory of their ancestors, and on a title which they son- 
sider as still more sacred : T mean the tomb of Jupiter, or that 
famous cave in which they say be was buried. It is situated at 
the foot of Mount Ida, at a small distance from the city : they 
pressed us to go and see it; and the Cnossian who was so oblig- 
ing as to entertain us in bis house, insisted on accompanying us 
thither. 

Our way lay through the forum, which was full of people. 
We were told that a stranger was to deliver an oration in honour 
of the Cretans, at which design we were not surprised ; for we 
had seen, in several places in Greece, orators or sophists compose 
or recite, in public, the panegyric of a people, a hero, or some 
celebrated personage. But what was our astonishment, when the 
stranger ascended the rostrum, to behold Stratonicus, who the 
Evening before, without giving us any intimation of his design, 
had signified his intention to the magistrates, with whom he had 
become acquainted in a preceding voyage! 

After having represented the ancient inhabitants of the island 
in a state of barbarism and ignorance— Among you, he pro- 
ceeded, was it that all the arts were discovered, and to you is the 
world indebted for them. Saturn endowed you with the love of 
justice, and that simplicity of heart by which you are especially 
distinguished t Vesta taught you to build houses, and Neptune 
to construct ships; you owe to Ceres th6 culture of corn, to 
Bacchus that of the vine, to Minerva that of the olive ; Jupiter 
destroyed the giants who endeavoured to enslave you ; and Her- 
cules cleared your island of serpents, wolves, and different kinds 
of noxious animals. The authors of these various benefits, ad- 
mitted by your cares into the number of the gods, first received 
{existence in this beautiful country, and are now solely occupied 
in procuring its happiness. 

The orator afterward spoke of the wars of Minos ; his victories 
ever the Athenians; the strange loves of Pasiphae, and that man, 
6 till more strange, who was born with the bead of a bull| and 
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Vfho wd8 tiamed Minotaul*. Stratonicus^ while be collected the 
most contradictory traditions, and absurd, fables, treated tbetn as » 
important and incontestable truths, from which resulted a ridi- 
cule so glaring that we trembled for hira ; but the multitude, in- 
idxicated with the praises which he so profusely lavished on them« 
weuld scarcely suffer him to proceed for their applause. 

'When he had concluded his harangue he came and joined us. 
We asked hitn whether^ while he entertained himself at the ex« 
pence of the people, he had not feared irritating them by the ex- 
travagance of his praises? No, replied he; the modesty of nations, 
like that of individuals, is so mild a virtue, that it easily pardons' 
any insult of that kind. 

The road which leads to the cave of Jupiter is very pleasant; 
it is bordered by lofty trees; and has on each side of'it charming^ 
meadows, and a grove of cypress trees of remarlcable height and 
beauty : the grove is consecrated to the gods, as is also a temple 
at which we]ifterward arrived. 

At the epitrance of the cavern a number of offerings are sus- 
pended. We were shewn^ as a singularity, one of those black 
poplars which bear fruit annually ; and we were told that othersf 
grew in the environs, on the borders of the fountain Saurus. The 
length of the cave may be about two hundred feet, and its breadth 
twenty. At' the bottom we saw a seat which is called the throne 
of Jupiter t and near it this inscription, in ancient characters: 
This is the tomb of Zan. 

' As it was believed that the god revealed himself in the sacred 
cavern^ to those who repaired thitherto consult him, men of ge- 
nius took advantage of this error to enlighten or mislead the peo^ 
pie. It is, in fact^ affirmed that Minos, Epimenides, and Pytha- 
goras, when they wished to give a divine sanction to their lawsf 
or their opinions, descended into this cave, and remained shut up 
in it for a certain time. 

From the tomb of Jupiter we proceeded to the city of Gortyna, 
one of the principal in the island. It is situated at the entrance 
of a very fertile plain. On our arrival we were present at the! 
trial of a man accused of adultery. He was round guilty, and 
treated as one who had becon^fi a vile slave of his senses. De- 
prived of the privileges of a citizen, he appeared in public with 
ft crown of wool, the symbol of effeminacy, and was obliged to 
pay a considerable sum of money. 

We were made to ascend a hill, by a very rough road, till we 
came to the entrance of a cavern, the inaide of which presented 
iuoQiherable circuits aud windings. There we see distinctly the 
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danger of a firat mistake, for there the error of » moment mtif 
cp9i the unwary trateller bia life. Our guides v^hon long ex^ 
perience had m^ule acquaimted with every turnii^ of tbeae dark 
retreats, were provided with torches. We followed a kind of 
dlley wide enough to admit two or three men to pass in front; 
and -in some places of the height of seven or eight feet, hut in 
others Okily two^or three. After having walked or crept the dis- 
tance of about twelve hundred paces, we came io two hatla^ 
almost round, ^cb twenty-four feet in di^imeter, and having no 
Other outlet but the way th«t had brought us to them. Both 
were cut in the rock^ as waa likewiae a part of the passage which 
led to them. 

Our guides [iretended that this vast cavern was that famousi 
labyrinth in which Theseus kilieil ihe Minotaur that Minos kept 
*|iut up there. They added^ that at first the labyrinth was only 
intended for a prison^ 

In mountainous countries, the vvant^f efiaps ffe^uenlly obliged 
tia to ascend an eminence, to discover the relative position of the 
places arouitd us« The »Mmwt of Mount Ida pi^esented us with 
a slaiion that commanded a moat exteosi^e |>ros|>act. We took 
with ua provisions for some days ; and^made part of the journpy 
^n horseback, and part qu foot. As we upended the,mountain» 
we visited the caves which were the dw:emKigs qf the ficst inhabit^ 
•-ints of Crete. We ^paflyi^d through woods of oaks* maples, ^nd 
cedars; and admired the size of the cypress Iree^, and the height 
of the arbutes and aodracbnas^ As rwe j)fo<:eeded^ the road be- 
came more rugged and ^eQp,.and the cpuntny mor^ deaert. Our 
way lay soiiietinies alopg.the eds^ pf precipices^; ft^d, io render 
our journey more tiresome, .we we«e obliged. to <endu re the frigid 
reflections of our host, who qoo\i:iaredithefdif&r#nt regions of the 
mountains, sometimes to thediffeFeot ^g^.of life,^nd aometimes 
to the dangers of elevation and vicissitudes.of fortune. Could you 
har& imagined, said he, that tbis.^normQus mass, %vhjch in the 
midst of our island occupies a jfpace of ;Six imadred stadia in 
circumference, which has successively priesented to our view 
superb forests, valleys, and delightful meadows, animals wild and 
tame, and abundant springs wbich;pour forth their waters to fer- 
tilize our plains— would at last terminate in some rocks inces* 
santly beaten by the winds, and perpetually covered with, ice and 
snow ? 

Crete must be reckoned among the largest islands hitherto 
known; its length from east to west is, itis,said, 2600 stadia; 
its breadth in the middle is about 400^ but mu^h less in every 
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crtber part To tbe south tlie lea of Lybia bathes Up eoeffijl^ tMil 
to the north the i^geanrto tbe east it approaches Asia, aod to 
the west Europe. It abounds in mountaios ; some of wbtch, 
though not so iqffty as Moufit Ida, are yet extremely high. In 
the western part of the islai^d the most conspicuous are the White 
Mountains, which form o cbi^in three huinlred stadia in length* 

On the sea-coasts, and within the country, are rich meidowt 
covered with numerous flocks; well-cultivated plains present 
jiUccessively an abundsi)ce of corn, wioe, oils, honey, and frui^ 
of every kind. The iflsnd produces a number of salutary plaMs. 
the trees are Very large aAd flaurishing^ and cypresses delight 
Inuch ii^ the soil: they grow, it is tsid, amid the eternal snovM 
^hich crown the White Moutitains, aod which give to them their 
name. 

C^te wajB very populous in the time of Homer, and was ostif 
^mated to cont^i^ tiinet; or a hundred cities* I know not whetbiA' 
the Dumbc^r h^s #toce ioctilaled or diminished. It is said thbtthie 
most atlcient were built on the lidesof mountains, and that the 
fwhablta^ts descended into th« plaitis when the winter was^mor^e 
le^erea^d long than usital. I have already remarked, iu my jour- 
ney through Thessajy, that at Larissa the inhabitants complained 
of t^ aaccessirs ineretse of cold, 

T%t country tieiug-eyery where mOM«itai«iiQ«is ai»d unequal, tte 
prvtsna ate tess used tp «he raee with horses tl^an the foot race* 
9y coDtinually exerciSMg the bow and aiipg tt»ey are become the 
h^est s*rcheTS and sljoigers in Greece* 

The island is of diflieult accens. The greater part of its hai^ 
bours ar(^ exposed to tbe wind^ but as it is >oasy to get out t€ 
them when t^e we^tiset is favouvaUe, tiiH&f are convenient ferea^- 
peditioos desttoed for any partorf the world. Shipa whicti satt 
tVom the most eiistieni prontoatory, employ but thiieeor four days 
in their passage to Egytpt ; ^nd in oniy ten ^reaoh the Palus Maeo*- 
jtts, beyood tfhe Eiixime See^ 

The posi.tio^ of- vfote Cretans ^n the midst of all known nations, 
the esctrea^e fK^^alouteeas of their island, and tlie riches of their 
soil, woufld inclieetis to belies tkatNirtore had destined themio 
reduce all Greece under their yoloe. :Befare the war of Troylhey 
bad -st^bjected a,pftrt of the isk<ad«of the iEgean'Sea, a«d<fon»eA 
settkmeuts on several df the coasts ^of Asia and Europe. At the 
b'reakingout of this war, eighty of t^eir ships sailed to tiie shores 
of LUum, under the comatarnd of Idomeneus and Marion. ISooii 
aftec^ IJhe spirit of conquest was extioguisbed among them ; 'tfnd 
io ibese biter limes iias been aocceeded by sentifmants whtdi it 
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would be diiBcuIt to justify. At tbe time of the expedition of 
Xerxet^ they obtained from tbe Pytbia an oracle by wbicb they 
were dispensed from affording succours to Greece; and during 
the Peloponnesian war, influenced not by a principle of justice, 
but by a thirst of gain, they sent a body of archers and slingersto 
enter into the pay of the Athenians, who had requested this as* 
•istaoce from them. 

But such was never the spirit of their laws ; those laws the 
more celebrated; as they have given birth to others still more 
excellent. Let us regret that we cannot here cite all those which 
are relative to this great object. Let us at least pronounce with 
respect the name of Rhadamantbus, who from tbe most ancient 
times laid the foundations of legislation ; and that of Minos, who 
raised the superstructure. 

Lycurgus borrowed .from the Cretans tbe practice of repasts in 
common, the rigid rules of public education, and several otb^r 
jiarticulars which seem to establish a perfect conformity between 
bis laws and those of Crete. Why then have the Cretans mor^ 
early and more shamefully degenerated from their institutions 
tban the Spartans ? Unless I am mistaken, the following are the 
principal causes. 

1. In a country surrounded by seas and mountains, which se^ 
parate it from tbe neighbouring regions, each people it contains 
must sacrifice one part of their liberty to preserve the other ; and, 
for their mutual protection, unite their interests in one common 
centre. Sparta having become, by the valour of its inhabitants^ 
pr tbe institutions of Lycurgus, the capital of Laconia, dissensions 
9re rarely seen to arise within that country. But in Crete, the 
cities of Cnossus, Gortyna, Cydonia, Phsestus, Lyctos, and a num^ 
ber of others, form so many independent republics, who are jea^ 
lous enemies, and constantly at war with each other. When a 
rupture takes place between the people of Cnossus and Gortyna 
ber rival, the island is distracted with factions; and when they 
jpre united, it is in danger of being reduced to slavery. 

fl^ At the head of each of these republics ten magistrates; 
naopied CQsmi,are charged with the administration of the govern- 
ment, and the command of the armies. They consult with the 
senate; and lay tbe decrees, which they draw up in concert 
with that body, before the assembly of the people, which only 
possesses the privilege of confirming them. This constitution 
^as an essential defect. The cosmi are only chosen from a cer-» 
tain class of citizens ; and as, after their year of office has ex- 
piredj th^y possess the es^clusive right of filling tbe vacant places 
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ittthe lenate, the cotoseqaeiice is, that a'amall number of families^ 
invested with the whole authority of I he 8tat^» refuse to olx^y the 
lawB; exefcist, by UDitihgt the most despotic power; or, by op« 
posing each other, excite the most fatal seditions. 

d« The laws of Lycurgus establish equality of possessions 
among the citizens, and preserve it by prohibiting commerce and 
industry; but those of Crete permit every person to increase his 
property. The former forbid all communication with foreign 
nations ; but this stroke of genius escaped the legislators of 
Crete. That island is open to merchants and travellers froaa all 
countries, who import the contagion of riches and that of evil 
example* It appears that Lycurgus justly relied more on the 
purity of manners than on the excellence of laws. What has 
been the result? In no country have the laws been so respected 
as by the magistrates and citiaens of Sparta. The Cretan legisla- 
tors seem to have laid greater stress on the laws than,on'man« 
ners, and to have been mora careful to punish than to prevent 
crimes: the.consequence has been, injustice in the heads of the 
state, and corruption in individuals. 

The law of syncretism, which enjoins all the inhabitants of the 
island to unite if a foreign power should attempt a descent^ would 
be insufficient to defend them either against their internal dis*' 
aensions or against the arms of an enemy ; because it would onfy 
auspend instead of extingoishing anim'ostties, and woiild suffer 
too- many individual interests to subsist in a general confede- 
ration. 

^We were told of seireral Cretans who distinguished themselves 
by^rultivating poetry or the arts. — Epimenides, who boasted that 
by certain religious ceremonies he could avert the anger of heaven, 
became much more celebrated than Myson, who was placed 
amonr the number of the sages. 

In several places in Greece, pretended monuments of the high- 
est antiquity are preserved with reverence. At Chsronea is the 
ice][itre of Agamemnon ; and elie where the club of Herci^les^ 
aad the spear of A(fhil1etf: butt was more solicitous to discover 
in fhe maxims and usiiges of a people the relics of their ancient 
wiidbm. The 'Cretan^' never employ the names of the j^ods in 
thMr oaths. To guard against the dangers of eloquence^ the pro- 
fess6rs of oratory were forbidden to enter their island ; and« though 
they %re at piresent more indulgent on this bead, they still speak 
with th^^preeiiion of the Spartans, and are more attentive *to tlje 
thought than the words. 
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I was witness to a quarrel between two Cnoesians; one of wbon[^^ 
iq a fit of passion, said to the other, *'May you live in bad comf 
pany;*' and immediately left bim. I was informed that this wat 
considered as the bitterest imprecation Jbhat could be uttered 
against an enemy. 

Some of the Cretans keep a kind of register of their fortunate 
^nd untortunate days ; and as they estimate the duration of theif 
)ives only by the forn^er, they order this singular inscription to 
be engraven op their tombs: ** |I?re lies such 9 onCi who existed 
jduring so many yea/s, and lived so many." 

A merchant shjp, and a galjey with two benches of oars, being 
ready to s^il imi^)ediate)y from the port of Jdnossus for Samos, 
we choae to eipbdrk on board tbefornoer^ though oq account of 
ita round shape it was qot so swift a sailer as the other, because 
it was to touch at the islands that we pjropofed to visit. 

We composed a company of travellers who could never b^ 
wearied of eaph other. Sometimes, a^ we sailed along the coast, 
we admired the resemblance and variety of the prospects ; and 
sometimes, less attentive to external pbjects, we discussed. witl| 
warmth, questions which infect interested u^ but little. At othei; 
times we employed our leisure on subjects of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and. history. One day the conversation );i|rned on the urgent 
necessity we feel to communicate the strong emotions raised in 
' pur souts. One among us cited the reflection of the philosopher. 
Arcbytaa: "Were anyone to be carried up into the heavens, 
he would be transported with the grandeur and beauty of the 
pipectacle; bi|,t to the ravishment of admiration would soop sucr 
iceed the poignant regret, that he kad^no coqapanion to share 
vritl} bim in his delight." In this conversation I collected some 
ptherremarks-In Persia it is not peripitted to speak of things whicli 
\i is not perrnitted lo do-rOld men live moye on the memory of 
tlie past than on the hope of the futureT-How often has a work 
which h^s been ostentatiously announced, disappointed the ex- 
pectations of the public! 
* In the conversation of anothgf flay, the citizen of Athene wa9 
stigmatized as infamous, whp gave bis vote against Ari^tide^,' 
because he was disgusted a); heariiig bim continually styled tfie 
JusU I feel, replied Protesilaus, that in a moment of peevishT 
pess I might have done the same myself; but \ should first have 
said to the general assembly — Aristides i^ jifst, so also am I, an4 
pi|)iBr8 likewise are equally so./ Wh^t right have you to bestovf 
pn him exclusively a title which is the most noble of rewards^ 
'^our praises become pernicious ; and oqly tend to pof rupt vir« 
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hib which is conspicnous. andl discourage that which is obscure. 
I esteem Aristides, yet I condemn him; not because I believe 
him culpable^ but because; by mortifying me, you have forced 
ine to be unjust. 

The c6nversation afterwards turned! o'fi Tidion, who Was sar 
named the Misanthrdpey and whose history has in some measure 
fi connection with that of manners^ No person among our com- 
pany had known him, but all had heard theif fathers speak of 
him differently; Some drew an advantageous portrait of him^ 
and others painted him in the blackest colours. In the midst of 
these disputes, a formal accusation, similar to those presented to 
the tribunals of Athens, was brought against him in these words: 
''Stratoiiicufil accuses Timon of having bated all mankind ; the 
punishment, the hatred of all mankihd.'* It was agreed to hear 
the. cause : and Philotas was appointed advocate for Timon. I 
ihall give a summary of th^ argumeiits on each side. 

I accuse, before your tribunal, said Stratonicus, a ferocious and 
perfidious character; Some friends of Timon having, as is pre- 
tended^ repaid the benefits they had received irotn him with in- 
gratitude, the whole human race became the object of his ven- 
geance; and he incessantly vented bis ipleen against the mea-' 
ittrea of the government, and the actions of individuals. As if' 
^very ^virtue were to expire with him, he only beheld on the 
earth imposture and guilt, took offence even at the politeness of 
the Athenians, and declared that be Wast better pleased with their 
contempt than their esteem. Aristophanes, who was acquainted 
with him, represents him as surrounded with a hedge of thorns^ 
which permitted no one to approach him : he says, likewise, that 
fae was detested by all^ and looked on as the offspring of the 
Furies. 

But this is not alf; he was a traitor to his country, of which I 
can bring proof. Alcibiades having prevailed on the general 
assembly to approve of some projects hurtful to the state,, 
*• Bravely done, my boy !" said Timon to him : •' I congratulate 
you on your success: proceed as yoii have begun, and you will 
be the ruin of the repuWic.''-*-«How detestable are such expres-^ 
Sibns ! and who will dare to undertake the defence of such a man ? 

That, replied Philotas, I have been appointed to perform, and 
I shall proceed to acquit myself of the charge^ Let us fitst exaJ . 
mine what effect the words of Timon produced on the crowd of 
Athenians who accompanied Alcibiades^ Some indeed loaded 
him with invectives, but others laughed aloud i and those of most 
tense were struck as with a ray of light. Thus Timon foresaw" 
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and foretold (he danger, but was not listened ta To bliUQkev 
bira still inore« you have quoted Aristophanes, without penceHr^ 
lag that his testimony is sufficient to justify the accused. **It is 
that TimoD,'* says the poet, ** that execrable man, sprung frooi 
the Furies, who incessantly pours forth imprecations again*! 
rogues and rascals.** You perceive, Stratonicus, that tbe crime 
of Timon was, that he reviled men o| base character. 

He lived at a time in which ancient manners still maintained a 
druggie against the passioiis leagued for their destruction. This 
is a period pregnant with the rnput roonientoua consequences to a 
state. Then is it that in feeble and indolent minds tbe virtuea 
are indulgent, and accommodate themselves to circumstanceai 
while in vigorous characters they redouble their severity, and- 
sometimea become odious by their inflexible rigour. Tomitqk 
wit and integrity Tiaion added thei light of pbiloaophy ; but, 
aoured perhaps by misfortune, or perhaps by the rapid progreaa 
of corruption, he indulged in auch asperity in his. langui^e and 
behaviour as gave offence to every body. He fought in tbe^aatie 
cause as Socrates, who was his contemporary; and as Diogenes, 
between whom and him there was a considerat>le resemblanca^r 
Their fate has depended on their different kinds of attack. Dia» 
gfnes combated vice with ridicule, /ind we laugh with him ; So- 
crates assailed it with the weapons^of reason, and it cost him M0. 
life.; Timon attacked it with sourness and ^ispetity .: he ceased ta* 
be dangerous, and was treated as a misanthrope ; a term at thfit, 
time new, which destroyed his credit with the multitude, and will; 
perhaps be its destruction with posterity. 

I cannot believe that Timon meant to include tbe whole human 
race in his censure. He loved women.— No, replied Stratonicus 
immediately ; be must have been unacquainted with love, since be 
knew not friendship. Recollect what be said to that Athenian 
W;ho seemed to be a favourite with him, and wbo, wben they 
were supping privately together, having exclaimed — O Timon, > 
what an agreeable repast! received only this insulting answer s 
Tcs, if you were not present. ^ 

This, replied Philotas, was perhaps only a pleasantry aug- 
gested by the circumstance. Let Aia not judge of Timon frooa 
the idle rumours raised against him by bis enemies, but from iber - 
effusions of his heart, which were forced from bim by his indig* 
nation in tbe cause of virtue; and the originality of which couMI ' 
never displease persons of taste: for, from a man who carries tbe- 
love of tbe public good to too great a length, tbe salhes of pttiip ' 
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lance are poignant, because they display tbe whole of his charterer. 
He one day ascended the rostrum : the people^ surprised at tbi^ 
nnexpected sight, kept a profound silence, *' Athenians/' said 
he» '*I have a ^mall piece of ground, on which I mean to builds 
There is a'fig-tVde in it, which I roust cutdown« Several citi* 
zens havelianged themselves on' this tree,. and if any of yoQ h^ve 
a desire to do the same, I now give you notice that you have 
lk)t a'moment to lose/* 

Stbtodicus, who was unacquainted with this anecdote, was ^ 
entertained with it, that lie gave up his accusation, t* he volefi^ 
of the company howevef were collected; and it was determitie^ 
^at^ by the asperity of his zeal, Timbn had lost the opporti^nity, 
of rendering real service to morals: but that intractable virtue is, 
less dangerous than inert complaisance ; and- that, if the gteateT, 
part of the Athenians had held knaves and villains in tbe9am|a^ 
detestation as they held Timon, the republic would still fetaini 
its ancient splendour. 

After this decision, several persons expressed their surprise ttu^ 

tbe Greeks had never erected^any temples to Friendshipr-I amstil| 

more astonished, replied Lysis, that they have never dedica^^i 

any to Love. What! shafl there be no f^stivalis nor sacrifices ifr 

honour of the most ancient and most beautiful of the gpdjs? An, 

a&ple'subj'ectnow lay open before us, which fiad repeatedly b^eii. 

discussed. The ancient traditions and Inodern opiniona op the 

nature of Ibve were adduced. Some acknowledged but one kind 

of love, and others distinguished several. Others admitted only 

two ; tbe one celestial and pure, and the other terrestrial andgross^ 

Sbme gave this name to the prinoiple which reduced to order 

the parts of matter agitated in chaos, to the harmony w.bioh 

reigns throughout the universe, or to the sentiments which unite, 

mankind. Wearied art length with so much learning and obsc^^ 

rfty, I requested . tbe disputants to reduce this long content to a 

tingle point. Do you consider, 'said I, Love as a god? No, an«* 

awered Stratonicus, he is a beggar soliciting alms/ He was be* ^ 

f mning to explain bis thought, when he was seized with a.mortal 

panic. A violent gust of wind came on, and our pilot peeroed to , 

employ every resource of his heart to no purpose.— Lysis, wham 

StratonicHjs had never ceased to importune witli questions, seized 

this moment to ask him, which vessels hethoug^ht least exposed 

to danger, the round built or the square? Those, replied he, 

Whidb' ate safe on dry ground. He soon had the happiness to 

arrive at this desirable situation. A brisk gale carried us ii^to 
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the i^ort of Cfos; we leaped on shore, and the vessel was draws? 
upon land. 

This island is 8mall» but very pleasant. If we except some 
mountains that defend itfrom the violent south wind, thecQUntrjr 
is level, and extreipely fertile. An earthquake having destroyed 
part of the ancient city, and the mhabitants being afterward dis- 
tracted by factions, the greater part, some years since, settled at 
the foot of a promontory, at the distance c^f forty stadia from the 
continent of Asia(. No situation can present richer prospects; 
Aor can any thing be conceived more mafrnificent than the har- 
bour, walls and edifices of the new city. The celebrated temple 
of £sculapi(is, situated in the suburb, is full of offerings, the 
tribute of the gratitude of the sick ; and inscriptions which in- 
dicate the maladies by which they were afflicted, and the remedies' 
in which they found a cure^ 

A mote noble object e^ngaged Our attention.- f n this inland wasr 
born Hippocrates, in the first year of the eightieth Olympiad.^ 
He was of (he fafmily of the Asclepiads, wjhich for many ages 
has preserved the doctrine of ^sculapius, from whom it derives 
its origin. It has farmed three schools; one of which is esta- 
blished at Rhodes, anoiher at Cnidus, and the third at Cos. tlip- 
pocrates was instructed by his father Heraclides in the elements 
of the Sciences ; and being soon convinced that, to attain to the 
knowledge of the essence of each body in particular, it was nc-< 
cessary to ascend to the constituent principles of the universe, be 
applied himself With such assiduity to the study of physics inf 
general, that he obtained an honourable rank among those wha 
have been most distinguished in that part of science. 

The improvement of medicine then depended on two classes of 
men, who laboured without the knowledge of each other to give 
it new splendour* On the one hand, the philosophers could not 
bestow their attention on the general system of nafure, without 
glancing on the human body, and assigning to certain causes the 
changes to which it is liable; and, on the other, the disciples of 
i£sctila{$ius treated maladies according to rules that bad been 
confirmed by numerous cures, and their three schools congratu-^ 
lated each other on many excellent discoveries. The philoso- 
phers reasoned, the Asclepiadse acted. Hippocrates, enriched 
with the knowledge of both, conceived one of those great and. 
important ideas which serve as aerasin thehistory of genius; this 
was, to enlighten experience by reasoning, and rectify theory by 
practice. In this theory however he only admitted principlesr 
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^hich may explain the phaenomena observable in the humap 
bcMly, considered with respect to sickness or health. 

Improved by this new method, the art of physic, exalted iq 
.the dignity of a scrence, made a more certain progress in th^ path 
opened before it $ and Hippocrates silently effected ^ reyoIutiQQ 
which has changed the face of medicine. ' I shall not enlarge on 
the happy experiments he made of new remedies, nor on the pro-* 
digies be wrought in all the places he honoured by his presence; 
especially in Thessaly, where, after a long residence, he died, a 
/short time before my arrival in Greece.-^But I shall say that i 
n^either the love of gain, nor the desire of celebrity, led him into 
those distant climates. From all that has been related to me con^ 
cerning him, I have perceived in his soul but one sentiment— the 
love of doing good ;'and in the course of his long life but one 
single act-— the relieving of the sick. 

He has left behind him several works. Some are only journals 
of the maladies be had followed through their various.stages; 
others contain the observations of his own experience, and that 
of preceding ages; and others treat of the duties of the physician, 
and of various parts of medicine or of natural philosophy. They 
all require attentive study; because the author frequently merely 
icatters the seeds of his doctrine, and because his style is always 
Qoncise : but he says a great deal in a few words; never winders 
from the end be has in view ; and, while be hastens towards it,' 
leaves in bis way traces of light which are more or less perceptW 
ble, according as the reader is more or less intelligent. This was 
the method of the ancient philosophers, who were ev^r tnore de- 
sirous to point out new than to dwell on trite ideas. 

This great man has portrayed himself in his writings. No«. 
thing can be more affecting than the candour with which he gives 
an account of his failures and bis errors. Here we read a list of 
the sick whom he attended in an epidemical distemper, and of 
whom the greater part died under his hands. There we behold 
bim called to the assistance of a Thessalian, who had been wound- 
ed in the head by a blow, with a stone. He did not at first per« 
ceive that it was necessary to have recourse to the trepan ;^bnt 
some da^ngerous symptoms at length discovered to bim his mis-, 
take. The operation was performed on the fifteenth day and the 
patient died the day after. It is from himself that we have re- 
ceived these accounts; for so superior was he to every kind of 
vanity, that he wished that even his very mistakes might be use- 
jfui as lessons. 

Not satisfied with having dedicated his life to the relief of thci 
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sicfe^ and baViog depofjted in his writiogs the principle! of .a $cU 
ewe of which be wa« the creator ; he has also laid down rales 
for forming ih^ physician, of which I shall give a slight sketch. 
Life is so short, and the art we exercise so long, that the study 
of it shpulid be begyn in earliest youth. Have you a ptipilyoa 
would educate for the practice of medicine, eapamioe leisurely 
whether his genius be adapted to the art. Has he received from 
Nature an exquisite discernment, a soqndjudgment, a character 
in which mildness and firmness are combined, the love of labour, 
and a)3 inclination to what is amiable and prafse^wortby, you will 
eiitertain well-fouoded hopes. Does he suffer with the suffer^ 
ings of others ; does bo naturally feel the tenderest compaisera* 
tion for the woes incident to his fellow mortals; you will rea* 
Bonably infer that he will be passionately devoted to an art that 
will instruct him in what manner to a(ford them relief. 

Accustom him early to the manual operations of surgery, ex« 
eept those of lithotomy, which should be left to operators by 
profession. Lead him in order through the whole circle of the 
aciences« Let natural philosophy shew him the influence of cli# 
mate on the human body; and. when, to extend his knowledge 
and experience, he shall travel through different cpuntriea and 
cities^ counsel him carefully to observe the situation of places^ 
the difference of the air, the waters which are drupk, and the 
eatables that are the principal food of the inhabitants; in a 
word, all the causes that may occasion disorder in the animal 
economy. ' 

You shall also shew hiaii in the mean time, by what pre« 
ceding signs maladies may be known, by what regimen they may 
be iavoiided^ and by what remedies cured. 

When he shall be instructed in your doctrines, which shall .be^ 
clearly explained in stated conferences, and which yoxi shall 
reduce to short maxims proper to be impressed on the memory^ 
it will be necessary to inform him that experience alone is less, 
dangerous than theory destitute of experience ; that it is time ta 
apply general principles to particular cases, which, incessantly. 
Varying, have frequently misled physicians by deceitful resem-; 
biances; that it is not in the dust of the school, nor in the works, 
of philosophers, that we can learn the art of interrogating pa*, 
ture, and the still moredifficultart of waiting her answer. With. 
nature he is yet unacquainted; he has hitherto only noticed her 
in full vigour, and arriving at the end at which she aims without 
meeting with obstacles. You shall conduct him to those abodes 
of paip, wBereV already veiled with tbp shades of death, exposed 
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(a the violent attacks of the enemy, fallings and rising only to 
aink again, she displays, to the attentive eye, her wants and her 
resources. The disciple, while he witnesses this terrible combat^ 
shall observe you watch, and seize the instant which may decide 
the victory, and save the life of the patient. If for some mo« 
mentsyou quit the field of battle, yoa shall direct him to remain 
there, to observe every thing, and afterwards render to you an ac- 
count both of the changes which have taken place duripg your 
absence, and of the remedies which he judges to be requisite. 

It is by obliging him to be frequently present at these terrible 
but instructive scenes, that you shall initiate bini, as much 
tts possible, into the most profound secrets of nature and 
art. But this is hot yet enough : when, for a small salary, you 
shall have adopted him for a disciple, he shall swear to preserve 
in his manners and practicean incorruptible purity, and strictly 
fulfir his oath. Without the virtues requisite to his profession, 
he can never discharge its duties. What are these virtues ? I 
scarcely except any one, since his functions are so honourable 
that they require almost all the noblest qualities of the mind and 
heart; and, in fact, what head of a family^ were he not assured 
of his discretion and integrity, would not fear to call him in, lest 
be should introduce a spy into his bouse, and a seducer to bis 
wife and daughters? What dependence can be placed on his 
humanity, if he only accost his patients with an offensive gaiety, 
or a disgusting petulance? on bis firmness, if by a servile,adula- 
tion he too much fear their displeasure, and give way to their 
caprices? on his prudence, if continually occupied with hisdres^, 
arrayed in magnificent habits, and perfumed with essences, he is 
seen to stroll from city to city, to pronounce, in honour of his 
art, harangues filled with quotations from the poets? What 
reliance can be placed on his understanding, if| besides that 
general justice which the man of sense and integrity observes 
towards every one, he does not possess that which the sage ex- 
ercises towards himself, and which teaches hini that in the midst 
of the greatest knowledge there is more of want than of abun- 
datice? And, lastly, what confidence can be reposed in th^ sin^ 
cerity of his intentions, if he be under the dominion of a foolish 
pride, and that mean envy which was never the portion of supc* 
rior genius; if, sacrificing every other consideration to the thirst 
of gain, he devote himself only to the service of the rich; if au- 
thorised by custom to stipulate bis reward at the beginning of 
the malady, he is careful first to conclude his bargain, althoui^h 
the case of the patient becomes every moment more dangerous? 

V01..VI. No. 80. P 
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Tbeie vicei and defects especially characterize tbose ignorant 
•nd presuropfuous men with whom Greece is filled, sod vvho 
dii^race the most noble of the arts by traigcing in the life and 
death of men ; itnpostors the more dange/ous» as ihey are beyond 
tbe reach of the laws, and as they cannot be mortified even by 
Ignominy, 

Wi)o then is the physician who is an hpnour to his profession ? 
He who has merited the public esteem by profound knowledge, 
long experience^ cooaummate integrity, and an irreproachable 
life; be who, esteeming all the wretched as equals, as ail men 
are equals in the eyes of the Divine Being, eagerly hastens to 
their assistance at their call, witboutdistinction of persons; speaks 
to them with mildness, listens to them with attention, bears with 
their impatience, and inspires them with that confidence which 
is sometimes sufficient to restore them to life; who, sensibly 
jfeeling for their sufferings, carefully and assiduously studies the 
cause and progress of their complaint, is never disconcerted by 
unforeseen accidents, and holds it a duty, in case of necessity, to 
call in some of bis brethren in the healing art to assit^t him with 
their advice ; he, in fine, who, after having struggled with all his 
strength against the malady, is happy and modest in success, and 
may at l^ast congratulate himself, in case of failure, that he h^s 
been able to alleviate the pains of his patient, and administer to 
him consolation. 

Such is the philosophical physician whom Hippocrates com* 
pares to a god, without perceiving that he has delineated the por-r 
trait of himself. Several persons, who from the excellence of 
their own merit were qualified to judge of the superiority of bis, 
have often ftfBrmed to me that physicians will ever regard him 
US the first and most ab|e of their legislators; and that his doc« 
trine, adopted among all nations, after thousands of ye9rs will 
atiU continue to work thousands ofqures. Should this predic? 
tion be accomplished, the most extensive empires will be unable 
to dispute with the little island of Cos the glory of having pro^ 
duced the man most useful to the human race; and, in the eyes 
pf men of real wisdom, the qftmes of the greatest conqgerors will 
be held in much less honour thati that of Hippocrates. 

After having visited aome of ^be i^aodsin the.enyirqnforCoSil 
]V(s depfirted for Sftmos, 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
Description of Smnes. 

Wtttrir we enter o^ the road of Samos, we see on tfte rigfht the 
))ronriontory of Neptune, on Which staods a temple dedicated to 
tbat god \ on the left the tetnple of Jiitio, and sereral beautiflil 
edi'Gted that appear through the trees which shade the banks of 
the tfiibra^us. In front is the city» situated partly ilong the sea- 
shore, and partly on the declivlt|^ of a hill which rises on its 
north side. 

The island is 609 stadia in circumfeirence. If we exc'ept its 
wintes, all the prbd actions of the country are as excellient as the 
()Brtridges and difftirent kinds of game which are found there in 
great abundance. The mountains, covered with trees, ^hich* 
bestow on them eternal verdure, give birth at their feet to sprihgs' 
which fertilise the neigfabduring plains. 

The city is equally distingiiished with any that either the 
Greeks or barbarians possess on thebeighbburingcontinent. The 
inhabitanta were eifger to shew us its curiosities. The aqueduTct, 
the mole, and the temple of Juiib, principally engaged ourat« 
tention. 

Not far from the ramparts^ towards the north, i^ a cavern, boU 
lowed by the hands of men, in a tntiuntain which is cut entirely 
tbrotlgfa. The leOgth of this piasaage i^ seven stcidia ; and its 
hetgbt, which is equal to its breiadth> eight feet. Through its 
whole extent a channel is cut, three feet wide; and twenty cubits 
deep; Md pipes, placed at the bottom' 6f the channel, convey to 
Samoa the waters of a f^letitifiil spring vrtiich nses on the other 
side of the mountain. 

The mole is intended to secure the hdrVour and shipping from 
the south wind. Its height is about twenty orgyi^, and its 
length more than two statdia. 

To the right of the city, id the scfburb, is the tem'ple of Juno; 
Ofifimsrlly built, as it is said, about the time of the Trojan wa(r» 
and iiirtc^ reboilt by the atchirect Rhcercus. It is of the Doric 
order. I have not seen oner ^ore vast, though there are some 
which are more elegnht. Tt is s^itjiarted not fnr from the sea, on 
thB babks of the Imbrasfus, in tlii'teTy place which washonoUred 
by the birth of the goddess; for it is, in fact, believed that she 
was born under one of those shrubs named agnus vastus which 
' 'grow in great numbers on the banks of the river. This celebrated 
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und reverend edifice has alvi^ays been in possession of the privilege 
of asylum. 

The statue of Juno presents us with the first attempts of 
sculpture: it is by Uie band of Smilis, one of the most sncieot 
artists of Greece. The priest who accompanied us told us that, 
before^ an uoshapen log bad received in these holy pificet the 
worship of the Samians; that the gods were then every where 
represented by the trunks of trees, and stones, either square or of 
a conical form; that these rude images still subsist* and even are 
worshipped in many teniples, both ancient and modern^ where 
they are attended hy priests as ignorant a« those barbarous Scy- 
thians who adore a cimeter* 

Though somewhat piqued at this refieciion^ I mildly replied, 
that the trunks of trees and stones were never the immediate ob-* 
jects of worship, but only arbitrary signs, around which the 
nation assembled to address its vows to the Divine Beidg. That 
is not sufficient^ replied he; the Divinity must be represented 
with a body similar to the human, but with features more beau- 
teous and august. Observe with what veneration the people 
prostrate themselves before the statues of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and of Minerva at Athens. That is, replied I, because they are 
covered with gold and ivory. By representing thfe gods after our 
image, instead of elevating the minds of the people, you have 
only sought to make impression on their senses; and hence is it 
that their piety only increases in proportion to the grandeur, 
beauty, and riches of the objects presented to their veneration* 
. !^mbellish your Juno; and^ however, rude the ornaments miay 
be, you will find the offerings multiply. 

To this the priest assented. We asked him what was the 
meaning of the two peacocks of brass placed. at the foot of the 
statue. He told us that these birds are natives of Samos; that 
they have been consecrated to Juno ; that they are represented 
on the current coin of the state ; and that from this island they 
have passed into the rest of Greece. We only asktd what was 
int^ended by a pot or box in which a shrub grew. That, replied 
he, is the same agnus castus which served as a, cradle to the god- 
dess. It still retains its freshness, added he, though it is older 
than the olive of Athens, the pab»of Delos, the oak of Dodona, 
the wild olive of Olympia, the plene-tree which Agsmemnon 
planted with his own hands at Delphi, and all those sacred trees 
which have been preserved in difi'erent temples during so luany 
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. We atked why the goddess was represeoted in a nuptial robe, 
tie replied'i-Because at Satnos she wasebpoused to Jupitet ; llie 
proof of which is iticootestible, for we have a festival in which. 
w« celebrate the anniversary of the marriage. It is celebrated,, 
likewiae, said Stratonicus, in the city of Cnossus^ in Crete ; and 
the prieata there have assured me that the nuptials of the goddesa 
were conaummated on the banks of the river Theron. I must 
likewise remind you that the priestesses of Argos endeavour to 
deprive your island of the honour of liaving given birth to the 
goddess; as other countrieadispate with each other that of having 
been the native place of Jupite/r. In fact, I should not be a little 
embarrassed if I had to sing to my lyre either their birth or their 
marriage. You surely would not, replied our companion; yoa 
would follow the tradition of the country in which you were; 
for poets certainly are not apt to be burdened with such scruples. 

But at least, replied I, the ministers of the altars of the goda 
ought to pay greater attention to them. . To adopt false and tb« 
aurd opinions, ^bews only a want of knowledge ; but to embrace 
auch as are contradictory and impoasible, argues a deficiency of 
reason, and leavea no room to reproach the Scythianafor worabip- 
ping a cimeter. 

You appear to me intelligent, replied the prieat, and I shall 
reveal to you our aecret. When we apeak of the birth of the 
gods, we mean the time when their worship was received in a 
couatry ; and by their marriage .we signify the sera when the 
worship of one deity was associated with that of another. And 
what do yoa understand by their death? said Stratonicus ; for I 
have aeen the tomb of Jupiter in Crete. We have recourse to 
another solution, replied the prieat. The gods aometim^a mani- 
feat themselves to men under a human form; and, after having 
passed some tinne with them, to instruct them, disappear, and 
return to heaven. It is in Crete especiall^^ that they have for- 
merly been accustomed to descend, and from thence they have^ 
departed to traverse the earth. We were about to reply, but he 
prudently thought proper to retire. 

We afterwar(^ took notice of that multitude of statues by which 
the temple is surrounded; and contemplated with admiratiotv 
three of colossal size, by the hand of the celebrated Myron, placed 
on the same base, and representing Jupiter, Minerva, and Her«» 
cules. We saw also the Apollo of Telecles and Theodorus ; t«ko ^ 
artists who, having acquired the principles of their art in Egypt, .. 
learned from their masters to labour in concert to execute one 
aame work. The former dwelt at Samos^ the latter at Ephesui* 
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After having agreeH on the proportions of th-fe figtife, thfe *hfi 
undertook the upper part of it, and the other the howef; and 
tfi^ae, i*hen finished, so exTictly corresponded, that any persbte 
Wouhl havfe believed them the work of ttre same artist^^ If 
ibuit nevertheless be confessed that the art of sculpture, not hattttg* 
at thnt titne made any gf^at progress, this Apollo \i more to tte 
a#nrHred for the accuracy of th^ proportions, thah the beabty afi'd 
fltfidbed execution of the parts. 

The Samiat) who gate us this information added : Towdrtf^ 
t\ie dose of the Peloponnesfian war, the Athenian fleet, under the 
cMir^and of Alcibiades, cruised ort our coasts. He favoured tliie 
pfarty df the people, who caused this statu^ to be erected to him. 
Some time after, Lysander, who comthanded the LacedtfembUi^n 
flleet', made bimsislf niaster of Sambs, and restored the authority 
of the ri(:h citizens, who sent hissrtatue to the temple of Oiynipia/ 

T^d Athenian geheVals, afterward, retitroed ^Vith superior 
S0t6ek; atid these ard the tt*ro grtatues which the people erected to 
tH^SnS': and there is the place where Vire intend' to erect one to 
f*Bilip, wHeri he shall seize ort our isUrtd; We odght to blush 
at t^f§' meanneffS ; but the inhatbitautdof the nelgbbburing islands, 
and the greater part of the Grecian states on the cotitlnent, with- 
out even excepting the Athenians, are equally giillty of it. Tbe 
batr^ed Which hais alWdys subtfisled bfetwecfn tBe rich arid the poor, 
h&8^ eVery where destroyed the' resources of hdnoui* and virtue. 
Be coucluded in these Word^: A people who, during two ceri- 
ttifi^, have e^dhausted their blood and treasure to obtain a fe# 
nioi^ent^ of liberfy which' they have fout)d to Weigh heairier on 
thi^rfl ei^n thin slavery, are ejtcu^able tf they ^eek ti'ariquillity, 
espediH;^' wheii the Conqueror required only mdney arid a statue. 

The Sa'mians are the richest arid most ^bwerful people of all 
the stfiftes which compose thd Ionian confederation : they are -^ 
very intelligent, industriousi, and active: and their history thefe- 
fote fumishesmahy interearting particular^ for that of literature, 
an«, dnd commerce. Among the celebrated men Whom the island 
has produced, I shall mention CleophyluS, ^hd merited, it is sl^id, ' 
tKe^ gratitude of Homer, by receiving hihV in liis poi^drfy; arid 
that of posterity, by preserving to us his works. N6t cM I fo^- 
g^ Pythagoras, who^e narrie would be siifficierit to reflect new 
aplendout on the most illustrious age, and the greatest empir^. 
After t he-latter, but iti a nbiuch inferior rank, we shall place two 
of hi^ conte'mporarieSj Rhofecui rfrid Theodorus, able sculptbrt 
fcir ehelr tirrre; who, after havinlg, as it is ^aid, brought t6 p'er- 
femwtit i»ale, tht tevel, and otber useful imstrditfents, discoiefed 
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the secret of forging^irop statues^ and new methods of caftting those 
of copper. 

The Samian earth not only possesses properties whijch are of 
use in medicine; but a number of wor^ipen are coQtinually ^^Ht 
ployed in making vessels of it. which are every where in gt^^t 
request. 

The San^ians early applied themselves to navigation, and fom 
roerly had a setllemtint in Upper Egypt. It is p9«|r about three 
centuries since one of t.beir merchant ships, on its passage to 
Egyp^ was driven, by contrary winds, b^yon.d the P.illa/s of fler- 
culesy to the island of Tartessus, situated on the coasts of Iberif^ 
and till then unknown to the Greeks. Gold there y^asextremely 
plentiful; and the inhabitants, who were ignprant of its value 
P|irted with it very readily to. their foreign visitors, who carried 
iiQme riches to tbe amount of sixty talents, at that tipie este^iqecil 
an immepse sum. and v^hich it would hate been difficult to rais.o 
in aqy part of Greece. The tenth of thjs was appropriated to 
dedicate, in the temple of Juno, a large cratera of brass, whiph jn 
^till preserved there. The rims of it are ornafpiented v^ith h^f 
of griphons; and it is supported by three co)pss^l 8ta,tu^s. i^.a 
kneeling posture, of the . proportion of a^veh cu^bi^ ip. height* 
This group is also of brass. 

S^pios has not since n^glect/^d to increase amd exfercise b^ 
naify. Formidable fleets h^ye frequently a^iJied from her potjt^ 
and defended for sopae timq her liberty (igams^ th^^f|prtA.of t){^ 
Persians and the powers of Greece. apxiQUl^ to re-uniti^ li^r 19 
their dominions: but more than once she b^fi becqme a pr^y^ to 
internal dissepsjoos^ which, afier long and violent sUpggieii, \\^%^ 
ended in thp lestablisbo^^nt of tyranny. Thi^ hft^p^^ ii^ ikf^ 
jtiioe of Polycrates. rW.ho bad received ffpm nature gr^t en49W* 
ipents. and from his f^^th^r .^aces great richest Tbi^ latter h^d 
usurped tbe sovereign power, and his son resplved tq s^izj^.it^in 
bisjurn. He comqipnicated his inten^pns to histw.o brothf^ii, 
vfhQ imagined tl^ey wer^ s^fimittqd into the coi^spir^cy aa hi9,a%- 
fiociatesy wh^n th^y v^ere only. \\\f tc^olft. On,the.f)^y on.wbi(2i) 
Ih^ festival of.Jnno.was.frel^tbrait^c), their, partisans having tl^^eq 
t^eir station in the ppi»ts a^sign^d tbeip. aume of thpin fell \ij^^ 
the. S^jiiians assembled roupd the tei^^pte of the goddt;«s, v^bi\^ 
q^h^rs s^i^ed on tb^ citade^i. and k<&pt po^s^sion of U» with ^t)^ 
laMisti^nce of some tropps se^t by X^ygdMmis, thfi^tyrant of Nft^RW, 
The »jand waa divided between thedj^rf^e l)rqth^rs^. a^idisoon 
after lell entirely tinder the powcr.of£o)}(cri((f(l» wki999n^ipil^f4 
one of iheiQ to defi^tb an4 ^i^^ Q^bpr; t9 l^^i^fbqi^iit. 
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To bold the people in subjection, sometimes by amusing ttienv 
yrith festivals and sbows^ und sometimes by employing vio^' 
Jence and cruelty; to prevent them from feeling the oppression 
they suffered by leading thiem to splendid conquests; to con- 
ceal from them their strength by subjecting them to fatiguing 
labours; to seize on the revenues of the state^ and sometimes on 
the possessions of individuals ; to surround his person with guards 
and a body of foreign troops ; to shut hirpself pp* in case of need, 
in a strong citadel ; artfully to deceive mankind, and sport with 
the most sacred oaths : such were the principles by which Poly- 
crates governed his conduct after his elevation to the thrpne. The 
history of his reign may be entitled: The art of government, for 
the use of tyrants. 

His riches enabled him to fit out a hundred gallies, which pro- 
cured him the empire of the sea, and subjected to bis authority 
many of the neighbouring islands, and some cities of the contrl 
sent. His generals were secretly ordered to bring to him th(s 
spoils not Wy of his enemies, but also of his friends, who afterr 
ward solicited and received them from his bands, as a pledge of 
his affection or his generosity. 

During peace the inhabitants of theishind and the prisoners of 
war, together or separately, added new works to the fortifications 
of the capital, dug ditches around its walU; and, within tbemi, 
erected those monuments which embellish Samoa, and which 
were executed by artists whom Polycrates had brought into hist 
states, at a great expence. 

Equally attentive to promote the advancement of literature, he 
invited to his court those who cultivated it, and collected in bis 
library the noblest works of the human mind. A striking con-t 
trast was then seen between Philosophy and Poetry. While Py*- 
thagoras, unable to bear the sight of a barbarous despot, fled from 
his oppressed country, Anacreon brought to Samoa the Graces 
and Pleasures. He without difficulty obtained the frienrdsbip of 
Polycrates, and celebrated him on his lyre with the same ardour 
that he Would have sung the most virtuous of princes. 

Polycrates, wishing to multiply in his states the most beautiful 
species of domestic animals, procured dogs from Epirus and La- 
cedasmon, pigs from Sicily,, goats from Scyrosand Naxos, and 
sheep from Miletus and Athens. But as he did good only from 
ostentation, he introduced at the same time among his subjects 
the luxury and vices of the Asiatics. He knew that at Sardes, 
the capital of Lydia, women of distinguished beauty assembled 
together were occupied in refining op the delicacies pf the table 
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apd the different kinds of plea&ure. ^anios saw a similar society 
formed within her walls^ and the flowers of that aity became as fa- 
mous as those of the Lydians ; for by that name were called those 
Bocieties in which the youth of both sexes, giving and receiving 
lessons of intemperance, passed their days and nighta in feaating 
and debauchery. The corruption spread among the other citizens^ 
and became fatal to their descendants. It is also said that the 
discoveries of the Samian women, were insensibly introduced^ 
amopg the other Greeks, and every where tainted the purity of 
manners^ 

. In the mean time many of the inhabitants of the island having 
murmured against these dangerous innovations, Polycrates caused 
them to embark on board the fleet which carried trpops that were 
to join the army, .Camhyses, king of Persia, was marching into 

* Egypt. He entertained hopes they woujd fall in battle, or at least, 
that Cambyses would never suffer them to returur Informed of 
bisdeaigDs, they resolved to anticipate them, and. deliver their 
country from a shameful slavery. Instead of proceeding to 
Egypt, they returned to Samos, but were repglsed. Some time 
after they again returned, in conjunction with troops frQm Lace- 

' dsBQion and Corinth: but this attempt succeeded no better than 
the former. 

Polycrates seemed to have nothing more to wjsh ; every year 
of his reign, and almost every enterprise in which he had engaged, 
had been signally fortunate. His subjects had become accus- 
tomed to the yoke.. They esteemed themselves honoured by his 
victories, his splendour, and the magnificent.edifices he erected at' 
their expence. Attached to their sovereign by. such a display <tf 
grandeur, they forgot the murder of his brpther, his usurpation, 
bis cruelties and perjuries. He himself no longer remembered, 
the sage advice of Atnasis, king of, Egypt, with whore he had for 
sometime beep united by the ties of hospitality, and who had once 
writtento him in the following terms: '*! am alarmed at your^ 
uninterrupted prosp^erity : ,1 would wish those who are connected ^ 
with me to experience a fniacture of good and ill fortune; fortheite 
is a jealous divinity,, who will not permit any mortal to enjoy per* 
feet and perpetual felicity.. . Endeavour to procure to yourself 
some suffering or mortificatipn, to oppose to the unremitted fa- 
vours of Fortune." Polycrates, alarmed at these reflections* r&* 
solved to fortify his ^happipesa by a sacrifice which would cost, 
him some moments of chagrin. He wore on his finger an eme^* 
raid, set in gold, on which Theodorus, of whom I have already 
spoken, had engraven I know not what subject; and which was 
Vol, VI. No. 80. Q 
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the more valuable as the art of engraving gems was then only \n 
its infancy among the Greeks. • He went on board a galley, sailed 
out to some distance from the coast, and threw his ring into the 
sea. But a few days after he received it again from one of his 
oGRcers, who had found it in the belly of a. fish. He hastened to 
inform Amasis of the circumstance, who from that moment de- 
sisted from all intercourse with him. 

The forebodings of Amasis were at length accomplished. 
While Polycrates was forming plans for the conquest of Ionia and ' 
the islands of the ^gean sea, the satrap of a province contiguous ' 
to his states, and subject to the king of Persia, found means to' 
allure him into his government ; and, after having put him to death 
by horrid tortures, ordered his body to be fastened to a cross on 
Mount Mycale, in front of Samoa. 

After his death, the inhabitants of the island successively ex- 
perienced every kind of tyranny; that of a single person, that of 
the rich citizens, that of the multitude, that of the Persians, and 
that of the principal states of Greece. The wars between Lace- 
daemon and Athens by turns gave the ascendancy to the oligarchy ' 
and the democracy. Each revolution glutted the vengeance of 
one party, and prepared the way for the vengeance of the other. 
The inhabilants exhibited the greatest courage in the famous 
siege which they sustained, during nine months, against the 
forces of Athens, under the commiand of Pericles. Their resist- 
ance was obstinate, and their losses almost irreparable. They, 
consented to demolish their walls, to surrender up their ships, to 
give hostages, and to reimburse the expences of the war. Both 
the besiegers and the besieged treated with equal cruelty the pri- 
soners who fell into their hands. The Samians branded theirs in 
the forehead with the figure of an owl ; and the Athenians those 
they took with that of the prow of a ship. 

They afterwards recovered from these misfortunes, but fell 
again under the power of the Lacedaemonians, who banished the 
favourers of the democracy. At length the Athenians, having 
become masters of the island, divided it, some years si nee, into 
two thousand portions, which they assigned by lot to as many 
colonists, whom they appointed to cultivate them. Among the 
number of these was Neocles, who went to settle there with 
Chflerestrate his wife. Though they possessed only a moderate 
fortune; they obliged us to accept apartments in their house. 
The civility and attention with which we were treated by them, 
and the rest of the inhabitants, induced us to prolong our stay at 
Samos, 
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Sometimes we crossed the arm of the sea which separates the 
island from the coast of Asia, and took the diversion of huhtiog 
on Mount Mycale; and sometimes that of fishing at the foQt of 
the same m.ountain, near the place where the Greeks gained, over 
the fleet and army of Xerxes, that famous victory which com- 
pletely restored tranquillity to Greece, In the night time we 
lighted torches, and kindled a number of fires, the brightness of 
ivhich, reflected by the waves, made the fish approach the boats, 
and be caught in our nets, or wounded and taken with our pikes* 
l^tratonicus, in the mean time, sikng the battle of Mycale, accom- 
panying his voice with the cithara; but he was continually in- 
terrupted, for our boatmen would insist on recounting to us all 
the particulars of the fight. . They talked all together; and though 
it was so dark it was inipossible to discern objects, they pointed 
out to us different parts of the horizon. Here, said they, was 
the Grecian fleet, there the Persian. The former came from 
Samos ; and as it approached the enemy, the Phoenician gallies 
f)ed, and those of the Persians took refuge under that promontory, 
near the temple of Ceres, which you see befojpe us. The Greeks 
landed, and were astonished to find on the shore the innumerable 
army of the Persians, and their allies. They were commanded 
by one Tigranes. He disarmed a body of Samians he had with 
him, because he was (afraid of them. The Athenians attacked 
on this side: the Lacedsmouians on that. The camp was taken» 
and the greater part of the barbarians fled. Their ships were 
burnt; forty thousand soldiers were slain, and Tigranes among 
t[ie rest The Samians had prevailed on the Greeks to pursue 
the Persian fleet: the Samians during the battle having found 
arms, fell upon the Persians. To the Samians are the Greeks 
iqdebted for the noblest victory they ever gained over the Per- 
sians. Our boatmen, while they gave us this account, danced, 
threw their caps up into the air, and gave loud shouts of joy. 

Fishing is practised in various ways: some take fish with the 
line; that is, they have a loog reed or rod, at the extremity of 
which is a horse-hair, line, with, a hook, on which they put the 
bait, fastened to the end of it; others dexterously pierce them 
with darts that have two or three points, and are naiiied harpoons 
or tridents: and others take them in different kind^ of nets, some 
of which are furnished with leaden plummets that sink them in 
the w:ater, and pieces of cork that buoy them upon its* surface. 

The manner of fishing for tunny especially engaged our at- 
tention. A long and very large net had been extended along the 
shore. We repaired to the spot at the break of day^ when a pro* 
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found calm seemed to reign tbrougbout all nature. One of the - 
fishetmeo^ lying flftt on a neighbooring tock» kept his eyes fixed 
pnt the almost'. transparent wav^ea, till he perceived a ibdal of 
tunnies quietly following the windings of the coast, and entering 
the net by an opening contrived for that purpose:' when ttnmedi« 
ately giving tbeaignaJ to hiscompaniontf^ they divided into twd 
companies, one of which drew the net, while the other beat the 
water with their oars, to prevent the fish from escaping. A great 
number were taken ; many of them of an enormous size : one 
weighed about fifteen talents. 

On our return from a little excursion, which we had made to 
the coast of Asia, we found N'eocles employed in makitig prepa- 
laiioDS for an entertainment. Chssrestrate, his wife, had b6eti 
brought to bed some days before; arid he , bad just given a nlime 
to hisson, whom he had called Epicurus. On these occaSiohs it 
ia customary with the Greeks to inviie their friends to sirt enter- 
tainment. The compady was numerous and select. I was phced 
at one.end of the table, between an Athenian, who talked a great 
deal, and a Samian, who said nothing. 

. Among the pther guests the conversation was very loud and 
noisy ; with ua it was at first vague, and without any determinate 
Qbject, but afterward more connected and serious. It turned, I 
k^now not on what occearon, on 'the world and Society. After 
some common place remarks, the opinion of the Samian was 
a&ked; who replied^ I shall content myself with giving you that 
of Pythagoras, He compared the acene of the world to that ^x- 
hibit^d at the Olympic games; to which some report to cbmbaf, 
others tp traffic, and others merely to be spectator^. Thtis the 
ambitious and the conquerors* are our combatants ; the greater 
p^tofm^n exchange their time and labour for the goods of 
Fortune} and the sages calmly observe all that passes, and are 
silent. .. . .. • . 

' At these words I surveyed him with greater attention. He had 
a pUcid air, ^x\d iwas of graver dej>ortment. He was habited in a 
w.bite robe, extremely neat and clean. I successivetyofTered him 
w>n^, fish, at slice of beef, and a plate of beans i but he refused* 
theni all. He drank only water, and eat only Vegetables. 'The* 
j^thenian said to. me, in a^wisper, He is a rigid Pythagorlsan; 
and immfidialely rjaismg bis voices Weflfe to blame, said te,* fbr 
ea^ng these fish; for^originally wedwelt, tike them, inthedepthil 
of the ocean* Yes, ou^tfirat progenitors were fifeh ;' it oiilnoif be 
doybt^d, for.it has been asserted by the philosophefr Aoaximat)- 
der« .The doi« trine of 4b« metempsychbsis makes itfef scrupulous 
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of eating nueat; for when I regale on the fip^ii oftbj/siQXy I Am 
perhaps an antbropophagist. i^s to .^eans, t^ey are )tbe substance 
which contains t|ie largest portion of ttiat anininted matter (^ 
which our souls are particles. Take the floy^^rs of the be^n when 
Ch^y begin to grow black; put then) in a v^^sel, apd bury it ia 
the ground: and if, at the end of ninety days, you open it, you 
-will find at the bottom the nead of f| child. Pytbs^goras bioo^elf 
has made the experiment/ 

Loud bursts of laughter now broke forth at the ^^pepce of my 
neighbour, who still continued sil^pt. They p^^^s you v^ry 
closely, said I to him. I am sensible of i^ answered he; but I 
d)iall make no reply. I should be to blam^ to r^9Pn gravely 9t 
this moment. To refute ridicule seriously, is only tp becQme 
still more an object of ridicule. But I shall not be exposed to 
this danger with you. Neocles has explained tp one the motive* 
which have induced you to unde/take such long Y^agei ; IknpW 
yoii love the truth, and I shall not be unwiUiog to declare i^ to 
you. 1 accepted his offer, and after fiupper wi^ had the foUowiog 
conversation. 

CHAP. LXXV. 

{Conversation between Anacharsis andaSamian, on[the Institu^ 
Hon of Fythagoras. 

TfieSamian. 

YoiT certainly* do not believe that Pythagoras hjEis a^vance^ 
tfae absurdities that are attributed to him ? 

Anacharsis. They indeed excited my surprise. On tbe.one 
band I beheld that extraordinary man enriching his countiiy witb^ 
the knowleidge of other nations', making discoveries in geometrjT. 
^ffhich can only appertain to genius, and founding. that scbooj^, 
w4iich has produced so many great men ; and, on the other, I ss^yiTj 
bift diBcipIes frequently ridicuVed on the stage, ai^c) obstinately. 
persevering in the observance of certain frivolous practices, which, 
tbey^ justified by puerile reasons; or forced aliego^jes. I read, 
your authors, and made enquiries of the Pythagoreans^ b^it I only 
met with a mysterious and enigmatical lang;uage. I consulfeil 
the other philosophers ; and Pythagoras was represented to. me 
aff the head of a sect of enthusiasts, whp.had .ta,u,ght incompre- 
hensible dogmas, and prescribed impracticable observan,ceSii, 

Samian. This portrait is not very flattering. 

Anacharsis: Hear to the end the account of my prejudices and 
enquiries. When I was at Memphis, I perceived the source from 
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ip?hich your founder had derived the rigorous laws to which he 
has subjected you; they are the same with thpseof the Egytiari 
priests. Pythagoras adopted them without considering that the 
rule of diet ought to vary according to the difference of climates 
and religions. Let us give an example. These priests hold beans 
in such aversion, that none are sown throughout all Egypt; and 
If by chance a single plant any where springs up, they turn away 
their eyes from it, as from an impure thing. If this vegetable is 
hurtful in Egypt, the priests acted rightly in proscribing it: but 
Pythagoras ought not to have imitated them ; and still less ought 
be if the prohibition was only founded on some idle superstition. 
He has nevertheless transmitted it to you ; and never did it occa- 
sion, in the places where it originated^ so cruel a scene as has 
been acted in our time. 

Dionysius, king of Syracuse, was desirous to penetrate your 
mysteries. The Pythagoreans, whom be persecuted in his states, 
carefully concealed themselves. He gave orders that some should 
be brought to him from Italy. A detachment of soldiers per- 
ceived ten of these philosophers journeying peaceably from Ta- 
rentum to Metapontum, and gave chace to them like wild beasts. 
They fled before their pursuers ; but at the sight of a field of 
beans, which happened to be in their way, they stopped, put 
themselves in a posture of defence, and submitted to be all mas- 
sacred, rather than defile Iheir souls by touching that odious ve- 
getable. Presently after, the officer who commanded the detach- 
ment surprised two others who had not been able to follow the 
rest. These were Myllias of Crotona, and his wife Tymicha, a 
native of Laceda^mon, and far advanced in her pregnancy. They 
"were brought to Syracuse. Dionysius wished to learn from them 
"why their companions had rather chosen to lose their lives^ . than 
cross the field of beans; but neither his promises nor his threats 
could induce them to satisfy his curiosity : and Tymicha bitoff 
her tongue, lest she should yield to the tortures, the instruments 
of which were placed before her eyes. We here see, however, 
what the prejudices of fanaticism, and the senseless laws by which 
they are cherished, are able to effect. 

Samian. I lament the fate of these unhappy persons. Their 
zeal, which was not very enlightened, was doubtless soured by 
the cruelties which had for some tinie been exercised against them. 
They judged of the importance of their opinions by the eager* 
ness of their enemies to force them to renounce them. 

Anacharsis. And do you think that they might without a 
crime have violated the precept of Pythagoras. 
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Samian. Pythagoras has written scarcely any thing ; the worka : 
which are attributed to him are almost all by his descipies, who . 
have burthened his rules with many new practices^ You have 
heard it said, and it will hereafter be 9till more confidently 
atFirmed, that Pythagoras annexed an infiYiite merit to abstinence 
from beans. It is nevertheless certain that he himself very fre- 
quently ate them; as I learned, when a young man, from Xeno-> $ 
philus, and many aged persons who were almost contemporary 
with Pythagoras. 

Anacharsis. And why then did he afterwards forbid them to 
be eaten ? 

Samian, Pythagoras permitted the eating of them, because be . 
believed them wholesome; but his disciples have forbidden them, 
because they produce flatulence^ and are otherwise prejudicial to ; 
health ; and their opinion, which agrees with that of the greatest 
physicians, has prevailed. 

Anacharsis. This prohibition then, according to you, is only 
a civil regulation, or salutary advice* I have nevertheless heard . 
other Pythagoreans speak of it as a sacred law, which is founded 
either on the mysteries of nature and religion, or the prmciplea 
of a wise policy. 

Samian, With us, as amongalmostall religious societies, the civil 
laws are sacred laws; the character of sanctity, which is impressed 
on them, renders theirobservance more certain and easy. Art must 
be employed to overcome the negligence of men, as well as tosub- 
jugate their passions. The rules relative to abstinence are every 
day violated when they are considered as having no other merit 
than that of preserving health. The man who, for the sake of 
the latter, would not sacrifice a single pleasure, will risk his life 
a, thousand times in defence of rites which he reverences v^itbout 
knowing their object. 

^Anacharsis. Are we to believe, then, that those ablutions, 
privations, and fasts, which the Egyptian priests so scrupulously 
observe, and which are so strongly recommended in the Grecian 
mysteries, were originally only the prescriptions of medicine, and 
lessons of temperance. 

Samian. I am of that opinion ; and in fact no person is ig- 
norant that the Egyptian priests, by cultivating the most bene- 
ficial part of medicine, or that which is more employed to pre- 
vent disorders than to cure them, have at all times procured to 
themselves a long and tranquil life. In their school Pythagoras 
leifrned this art, which he transmitted to his disciples, and was 
deservedly ranked among the ablest physicians of Greece. As 
be wished to exalt the miads of men to perfectioUi it was neces« 
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s&ry to detach them from that mortal ioteguDGient by which they 
are held confined^ and which communicates to them its poUution«^ 
He therefore {Prohibited those aliments and liquors wbicb, by 
oCcasionit^g disorder in the body^ obscure and render heavy tho 
intellectual faculties. 

Ahachdrsis. He believed, then, that the use of Wine, fleshy' 
and fish 'produced these filial elBTects; for all thes^ he has rigorously 
forbidden you. 

Samian, That is a mistake: he condemned the intemperate 
use of wtne,atid advised to abstain from it; but be permitted his 
disciples to drink it- at their principal meal, though only in a 
small quantity. They also sometimes eat of animals offered ia 
sacrifice, except the ox and the ram. He himself refused not to 
tttSte of them, though he usually was satisfied with a little honey 
and some vegetables. He forbade to eat certain fish, for reasons 
whicb it is useless to repeat. He besides pi-eferred a vegetable 
diet to every other'; but the absolute pj-bhibition of meat was 
only for'such of his disciples as aspired to more exalted perfection^ 

^ndcAarsis. But how cari we reconcile the permission he 
granted to others with his system of the transmigration ofsoulsB^ 
for, in fact, as the Athenian just now reniarked, you continually 
risk'eating your father or your mother. ..,,,■ 

Samian. I might answer, that' the flesh of victims is alone 
sek'vetF up* at our tables; and that we only sacrifice the animals 
into which but souls are hot destined to transmigrate. Bat I have 
a better solution of the di'fficul'ty : Pythagoras and ^is first dis-i 
ciples did not believe in Vhe'metempsychosis. 

Anacharszs. How? 

Santidn: Timaeas, one of the most ancient and celebratea 
among them, has ackadwiedged this. He says that, the fear of 
human laws not making a sufficient impression on the multitude, 
it is necessary to awe thehi by the dread of imaginary punish- 
ments ; and' to teach th^t the guilty shalJ, after.'death, be transl 
formed info ^ile or savage beasts, and suffer all the pains annexed 
to their new condition. 

Anacharsis. You overturn all my ideas. Did not J^ythagoras 
reject bldody sacrifices > Did he not forbid io slaughter animals?- 
Whence' arose the attention he has shewn to their preservation, 
unleris'frbm his belilevihg they were animated by a soul similar to 
ouW? 

Samian. This was founded on justice* By what rigbt, in fact, 
do*^w*6 • presume to deprive of life creatures who, like ourselves^i 
ba/^rec^tredthat lift from WaVen ? Xh6 first men,^ more ohedi- 
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ent to the dictates of nature, only offered to the gods fruits, honey, 
and the cakes which were their food. They dared not shed the 
blood of animals, especially those which are useful to man. Tra« 
dition has transmitted to us with horror the memory of the most 
ancient parricide ; and by preserving, in like manner, tlie names 
of those who by inadvertence, or in a fit of anger, first slew ani- 
mals of any kind, has shewn us the astonishment and abhorrence 
which such a deed excited in every mind. A pretext therefore 
was necessary. Animals were found to occupy too much room 
in the world ; and an oracle was invented to authorise us to over- 
come our repugnance to put them to death. We obeyed ; arnd 
still more to stifle our remorse, we wished even to obtain the 
consent of our victims ; whence it is that, even at this day, none 
are sacrificed without having first, by ablutions or other means, , 
been induced to bow the head in token of approbation. With 
such indignity does violence mock weakness! 

Anacharsts. This violence was no doubt necessary : animals, 
by becoming too numerous, would devour the harvests. 

Samian. Those which multiply most, live only a few years; 
and the greater part, deprived of the care we take of them, would 
not perpetuate their species. With respect to thfi rest, wolves 
and vultures would have delivered us from them. But, to prove 
to you that it was not their depredations that induced us to make 
war on them, I shall ask you whether the fish, which we pursue 
in an element, so different from that which we inhabit, would 
ever have laid waste our fields? No; nothing ought tohaye in- 
duced us to defile altars with the blood of animals ! .for, since I 
am not permitted to offer to heaven fruits stolen from the field of 
my neighlM>ur, ought I to present to him a life which appertains 
not to me? Let us, besides, enquire which is the victim most* 
agreeable to the Divinity. On this question nations and prjests 
are divided* In one place, savage and noxious animals are sacri- 
ficed ; and, in another, those which assist us in our labours. The 
interest of man, guiding him in this choice, has so associated 
with his injustice, that in Egypt it is considered as an impiety to 
sacrifice the cow, and an act of piety to immolate the bull. 

Amidst this uncertainty, Pythagoras distinctly perceived that 
abuses consecrated by a long course of ages were not at once to 
be eradicated. He abstained from bloody sacrifices, and the first 
class of his disciples abstained from them likewise. The rest, 
obliged still to preserve connections with the world, were per-c 
.jnitted to sacrifice a small number of animals: and to taste« 
rather than eat, their flesh. 

Vol. VI. No. 80. R 
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This was a compliattce which a respect for custom anid relt? 
l^ioD seemed to justify; and, except in this parMcular, we lived 
}a the most social friendship with tb|e mild and peaceable animals. 
We are forbidden lo do them the least injury. After the examr 
pie of ourfounder^ we feel the strongest aversion to those t>ccu- 
pations the business pf which is to put therp to death; for expe? 
rience has but too well proved that the frequept effusion of blood 
pnakes the soul contract a kind of ferocity. The chace is for- 
bidden us. \fe renounce pleasures: but we arepaore humane, 
pdild, and compassionate than other m^p; and I will add» mucb 
more ill treated. Np means have befsn left i^ntrited to destroy i^ 
pious and learned society^ which, contemning pleaspres, baa bten 
jentirely devoted to promote the happiness of mankind. 

Anacharsis. I have been but ill acquainted with your institu-r 
tion: may I be permitted to request you to giye me a more jus^ 
idea of it ? 

Samiat^. You know that Pytha|[oras, on his return from his^ 
travels, fixed bis residency in Italy; and that, listening to his ad- 
vice, the Greek colonies settled in Iba); fertile country, laid their 
arms at his feet, and consented to make him the arbiter of their 
{disputes ; that lie taught them to live in peace with ^ach oiher^ 
and with thp neighbouring nations ; that both naen and women 
submitted with equal ardour t|;> make the greatest sacrifices; tba( 
from all parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, an incredible numbef 
pf disciples resorted to bim; that he appeared at the courts of 
^yranta without flattering them, and induced theip to abdicate 
their power without repining ; that at the ^ight pf so ipany great 
jand beneficial cbangef, the people every where exclaimed that 
^ome deity had descended from heaven to deliver the earth froitf 
|.be evils by which it was a£9icted. 

Anach^fns, Qut ^ave not either he or bis disciples had re*' 
pourse to falsehood to support the charactet be ba4 acquired 2 
Becollectthe miracles that are i^Uributed to bim; at his voice the 
pea bepame calm, the storm waf dispersed, a?id the peslilenCQ 
suspended iif rage. Recollect aiso the eagle which hecalie<t 
while aoaripp in the ajr, ^nd which capie and rested on bis band^ 
lind the bear that, in obedience to bis commands, do longer at« 
jLacked the timid animals. 

Samiqn, These e^ traordiniiry stories have always (appeared to 
me destitute of foundation. I find no reason to suppose (that 
J^ythapforas ever pretended to exert a power over nature. 

Anacharsis, But you will at least allow that he pretended to ^ 
knowledge of future events, and to have received his docttine^ 
jfrom the priestess of Delphi. , 
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SdmiaTu He certainly believed iii ditioation; and this erro^> 
If it be one, was common to him with the salges of his time, with 
those posterior to biro^ and e?en with Socrates himself. He 
Hlfirmed that his doctrine was dictated by the oracle of Apollo. 
If this be esteeWd a crime, we must charge with imposture 
Minosy Lycurgus, arid-almost all th^ legisiators, who, to give 
greater authority to their laws, have feigned that they received 
them from the gods. 

Anacharsis. Permit] me still to urge my objections, for iove<^ 
terale prejudices are not easily renounced. Why is his philoso- 
f)hy enveloped in a triple veil of darkness? How it it possible 
that the mail v^ho had the modesty to prefer (be title of Lover of 
Wisdom to that of Sage, should not have bad the frankness to' 
declare the truth without disguise ? 

' -Samian. You will find similar secrets to those at which you now 
Express your surprise, in the mysteries of Eleusia and Samothrpce^ 
among the Egyptian priests^ and among all religious societies. 
Nay, have not also our philosophers a doctrine which they et- 
clusiveiy reserve for (hose disciples whose circumspection they 
bave proved ? The eyes Of the multitude were formerly too 
weak to endure the light; and even at present, v^bo would ven- 
ture, in the midst of Athens, freely to explain his opinions on^ 
the nature of the gods, and the defects of the^ popular govern-^ 
inent? There are therefor^ dome truths which the sage shouJd 
guard with care, and suffer only to escape him, if I may so speak, 
drop by drop. 

AnacKatHh But there are others which Surely he ought tO 
dispense in a full stream ; as the truths of morality, for instance ; 
yet even these you cover with an almost impenetrable veil; 
When, for example; instead of advising me to fly idleness, or not 
to irritate an enraged man, you tell me not to sit down on si 
bushel^ or to beware how I stir the fire with a sword, it is evi-^ 
dent that^ ta. the difficulty of {>racttsing your lessous, you add 
that of understanding-tbe4ii. 

, Samian. Tet is it this very difficulty wbich impresses (hem 
inore forcibly on the mind. What baa been hardly acquired is 
Inore carefully preserved. Symbols Excite curiosity, and give an 
air of novelty to common maxims; anid as they present them« 
ielves more frequently to our senses than the other signs of Our 
thoughts, they give'greater authority to the lavrs they inculcate* 
^htis the soldier cannot sit near his fire, nor the labourer look ea 
his bushel^ without recollecting the prohibitiod and the precept^ 
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Anacharsis. You are 8o fond of mystery, that one of the first 
disciples of Pythagoras incurred the indignation of the rest for 
having published the solution of a problem in geometry. 

Samian, It was then a general opinion that science, like mo* 
desty, should cover itself with a veil, to increase the charms of 
the treasures it conceals, and give more authority to him by whom 
they are possessed. Pythagoras doubtless profited by this pre- 
judice; and I will even acknowledge, if you insis/^ that, after 
the example of some legislators, he had recourse to pious frauds 
to gain credit with the multitude; for I equally mistrust the ex- 
travagant eulogiums which have been bestowed on him, and the 
odious accusations that have been employed to blacken him. 
But what ensures his glory is, th|it he conceived the grand pro- 
ject of a society, which, perpetually subsisting, and becoming 
the depositary of the sciences and of manners, should be th.e 
organ of truth and virtue, when men should be able to listen to 
the one, and to practise the other. 

A great number of disciples embraced the new institution* 
^He assembled them in a spacious edifice, where they lived in 
common^ and were distributed in difierent classes. Some passed 
their lives in meditation on heavenly things ; others cultivated 
the sciences, and especially geometry and astronomy ; while 
otherrs, who were called managers or stewards, were charged with 
the direction of the house and its affairs. 

It was not easy to obtain admission as a novice. Pythagoras 
examined the character of the candidate, his habits, his behaviour, 
his discourse, his silence, the impression which objects made on 
him, and the manner in which he carried himself to his relations 
and friends. As soon as he waa accepted^ he deposited all his 
property in the hands of the stewards. 

His probation or noviciate lasted several years; but this term 
was abridged in favour of those who sooner attained to perfec- 
^tion. During three whole years, the novice received no kind of 
notice or respect in the society, but was, as it were, devoted to 
contempt. Afterwards, condemned to silence for five years, be 
learned to bridle his curiosity, to detach himself from the world, 
and to employ his thoughts on God alone. All bis time was 
taken up with purifications, and different exercises of piety: hd 
heard, at intervals, the voice of Pythagoras, who was concealed 
from his eyes by a tkick veil, and who judged from his disposi- 
tion from his answers. 

If the progress he made gave satisfaction, he was admitted to 
the sacred doctrine; but if be disappointed the expectations of 
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hii matters, be was dUmissed^ and his property restored tobini 
considerably iDcreased^ From that moment he was as it were 
blotted out from among the number of the living, A tomb was 
erected for him within the bouse, and the members of the society 
refused to know him if by any accident they saw him again. The 
same punishment was inflicted on those who divulged the sacred 
doctrine to the profane. 

The ordinary associates might, with the permission of, or ra- 
ther by an order from, the chief, re-enter into the world, take on 
them public employments, or superintend their domestic affairs, 
without renouncing their first engagements. 

Unassociated disciples, both men and women, were admitted to 
different bouses, where they sometimes remained whole days, 
and were present at different exercises. 

And, lastly, virtuous men, the greater part residing in distant 
places, were affiliated to the society, laboured to promote its ad- 
yancement, imbibed its spirit, and practised its rules. 

The disciples who lived in common rose very early, and im- 
mediately on their awaking employed themselves in two exami. 
nations; the one relative to what they had said or done the pre- 
ceding evening, and the other to what they were to do on the 
ensuing day ; the former to exercide their memory, the latter to 
regulate their conduct. After having put on a white and ex- 
tremely neat robe, they took their lyres^ and sang sacred songs, 
till the moment when the sun appearing above the horizon, they 
prostrated themselves before him, and went each separately to 
walk in pleasant groves or agreeable solitudes. The aspect and 
tranquillity of these beauteous scenes diffused peace and harmony 
through their souls, and prepared them for the learned conversa- 
. tions that awaited them at their return. 

These were almost always held in a temple, and turned on the 
accurate sciences, or on morality; of which skilful professors 
explained to them the elements, and gradually conducted them 
to the most exalted theory. Frequently they proposed to them^ 
for the subject of their meditation, some comprehensive princi* 
pie, or some perspicuous and instructive maxim. Pythagoras^ 
who saw every truth at a glance, and expressed it in a single 
word, would sometimes say to them: WLat is the universe? 
Order. What is friendship! Equality. These sublime defini- 
tions, which were at that time new, charmed and elevated the 
minds of his disciples. The former was received with such ap« 
probation, that it was substituted to the ancient names which the 
Greeks' had till then given to the universe.— To the exercises of 
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the tnind succeeded those of the body; as ruDoing andl wretfllingv 
and tfoose less violent contests which might be decided in groves' 
or gardens. 

At dinner, bread 9(tfd honey were served up tor tbeno, but rare^ 
}y wine. Those who aspired to perfection often took only som^ 
bread arid wAter. When they rose from table, they employed 
themselves in the consideration of the affatri which strangers hacf 
Submitted to their arbitration. Afterwards Ihey again took their 
walks, by two or thr^e together, and discoursed on the lessons* 
they had received in the mo'rning. From these coritersations 
^ere strictly banished all sflander, invectives, pleasantries, and 
Superfluous words. 

When they returned to the ffouse, they went to the ba^h, and 
on coming out of it were distributed in different ro6his, in wbicb 
tables were spread, each with ten covers. They were servedf 
with wine, bread, vegetables, boiled or raw ; sometimes portionsT 
of animals offered in sacrifice: and sometimes, though but rarely, 
fish, 'their supper, which inust be ended before the setting of 
the sun, n^as preceded by the burning of incense atfdf different 
perfumes which they offered to tbie gods. 

I bad forgotten to tell you that, on cei'tiin days of the year, an 
exquisite and sumptuous repast was sei^fed up to tbem, which^ 
after it had remained for Some tiiifie bef6re their eyei, they sent 
uptoucbed to their slavet, rose from ta!ble, and even abstained 
from tbeir ordinary meal. 

The supper was followed by libatiorii to the gods ; after wbic6 
the youngest disciple read to the rest, the oldest choosing the 
•object. The latter, before he dismissed them, reminded therik 
of these important precepts: '^Neglect not to honour the godsf^ 
the genii, and heroes ; to reverence thoffe from wliom you' have 
teceive(> life Or benefits j and to ffy to the defence of the violated 
laws." To inspire them still more with the spirit of mildness 
and equity, he added : "Beware not to root up the tree or plant 
which may be useful toman; nor to kill the animal which* has 
done him no injury.** 

When retired to their apartmentj*, each cited himself before 
the tribunal of his conscience, and mentally passed in reviev^ and 
condemned his faults of commission and oniission. 

After this examination, the constant practice of which would 
alone be sufficient to correct our defects, they again took their 
lyres, and sang hymns in honour of the gods. In the morning, 
when they arose, they had recourse to music, to dissipate the 
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vapours of Bleep ; and in the evening, to calm tbe jdiBturbanceof 
the senses. Their death was tranquil. Their bodies, as is atilji 
practised, were inclosed in cofBos with leaves of myrtle, olive^ 
ar^d poplar, and their funerals were accompanied with ceremonie^^ 
which it is not permitted us to reveal. 

During their whole lives they were animated by two sentiments^ 
or rather by one single sentiment, an intimate union with the gods, 
jaiid tbe most perfect union with men. TbeirprincipalobligarroQ 
was to meditate on the Divinity, to consider themselves as ever 
in his presence, and to regulate their cpnduct in all things by bis 
will. Hence that reverence for the Divine Being which per- 
mitted them not to pronounce his nsime in their oaths; that purity 
of manners which r/endered them wdjrthy of his regard; those 
exhortations they .continually inculcated, not to drive away tbe 
spirit of God, who resided in their squIs; and that ardour with 
which they applied to diviqation, the only means remaining to us 
by which we can discover his will. 

Hence also flowed the sentiments which united them to each 
ptber and to all mankipd. Never was friendship known, never 
was it felt, as by Pythagoras. He it was who first uttered the 
finest and most oon^Qling of all sentiments: My friend is my 
other self. In fact, ^ben I am with my friend I am uo^ alone, 
Dor are we two. 

As, in physics and morals, be referred every thing to unity; he 
wished that bis disciples might have but one same opinion, one 
single iviii. Divested of all property, biit free in their engage^ 
ments ; insensible to f^lse ambition, to vain glory, to tbe con- 
temptible interests which ordinarily divide mankind; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of virtue, and opposition- of character. 
From the time of their noviciate the greatest efforts concurred to 
suririount these obstacles. Their union, cemented by the desire 
of pleasing tbe Divine Being, to whoQi they referred all their 
actions^ procured them triumphs without arrogance, and emuia* 
]tion witl^out jealousy. 

They learned to forget themselves, and mutually to sacrifice 
to each other their opinions; not to wound friendship by distrust, 
by the slightest faUehoods, ilUimed pleasantries^ or useless 
protestations. 

Tbey also learned to take the alarm at tbe approach of tbe 
least coolness. When^ in the conversations in which tbey dis-r 
cussed questions in philosophy, any harsh expression escaped 
th^m» tbey never suffered the sun to go down, without grviog tbe 
hand in token pf reconciliation. One of them on such an occasion 
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ran to bis friend, and said to him : Let us forget our anger, and bef 
you the judge of the difference between us. Most willingly, re-t 
plied the other: but I ought to blush that since I am older than 
you, I was not the first to make this offer. 

They learned to subdue those inequalities of temper which 
weary and discourage friendship.— Did ihey feel their passion 
rise, did they foresee a moment of melancholy or disgust; they 
sought retirement, and calmed this involuntary disorder either by 
reflection, or by melodies Miited to the different affections of the 
soul. 

To their education were^ they indebted for this docility of mind^ 
and those easy and complying manners which united them to each 
other. During their youth, particular care was taken not to sour 
their disposition. Respectable and indulgent tutors recalled them 
to their duty by mild corrections, opportunely administered, and 
which had more the appearance of exhortation than reproach. 

Pythagoras, who reigned over the whole body with the ten- 
derness of a father, but with the authority of a monarch, lived 
with the members of it as with his friends. He took care of them 
in sickness, and consoled them under their sufferings ; and it was 
by the kindness with which be treated them as much as by his 
understanding and knowledge, that he obtained that ascendancy 
over their minds that his most trivial expressions were considered 
by them as oracles ; and that they frequently returned no other 
answer to objections urged against them, than by these words: 
He has said it^ By this also he infused into the hearts of his dis- 
ciples that rare and sublime friendship which has passed into a 
proverb. 

The children of this great family, dispersed through varioiis 
climates, without having ever seen each other before, made them- 
selves known by certain signs, and became as familiar at the first 
interview as if they had been acquainted from their birth. So 
elosely were their interests united, that many of them have passed 
the seas and risqued their fortune, to re-establish that of one of 
their brethren who had fallen to distress or indigence. 

I shall here adduce an affecting example of their mutual coti- 
fidence. One of our society travelling on foot, lost his way 
in a desert, and arrived exhausted with fatigue at an inn, where 
he fell sick.— rWhen at the point of death, unable to recompense 
the care and kindness with which he bad been treated, he traced 
some symbolical marks, with a trembling hand, on a tablet, which 
he directed to be exposed to view on the public road. A long( 
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tin^e after, cbahce brought to these remote place* ad Uciplr of 
Bytiiagoras; who, informed by the enigmatical characters, he saw 
before him of the misfortunes of the first traveller, stopped, payed 
the inn-beeper the ezpence be bad been at with interest, and 
then continued bis journey. 

Anacharsis. I am not siirprised at this. I will tell you what 
i^as related to me at Thebes. You knew Lysis. 

Samian. He was one of the ornaments of the order. While 
yet young, he found means to escape from that persecution in 
which so many illustrious Pythagoreans perished; and repairing 
to Thebes, undertook the education of Epaminondas. 

Anacharsu. He died there. Your philosophers, in Italy, 
fearing that ihe rite^ peculiar to their society had not been ob- 
served in his funeral, sent Theanor to Thebes, to obtain his body, 
and to distribute presents to those who had assisted him in his 
old age, Theanor, on his arrival, learned that Epaminondas, 
i^ho had been initiated into your mysteries, had caused him to 
b|e buried according to yo^r statutes, and could not prevail on any 
Derson to accept the money he brought. 

S^amia^n. You reuiind me of an anecdote of this Lysis. One 
day, coming out of the temple of .hino, he met, under the portico, 
one of his brethren, Euryphemus of Syracuse; who, having re- 
quested him to wait a moment, nyent to prostrate himself before 
the statue of the goddess; and, after a long meditation, in which 
he became abiiorbed without perceiving it, went out at another 
door. On the morrow, the day was far advanced when he re- 
paired to the assembly of the disciples, whom he found uneasy 
at the absence of Lysis. He then remembered the promise he 
had obtained from him, ran to the temple, and found him in the 
porch, sitting composedly on the same stone on which be had 
left him (he preceding evening. 

You will not be astonished at this perseverance, when you are 
acquainted with the spirit of our society it is rigid, and admits 
of DO relaxation. Far from suffering the least infringement on the 
aeverity of its laws, it makes perfection consist in converting 
counsela into precepts. 

Anacharsis. But among those precepts you have some so tri- 
vial and frivolous as to degrade the mind : as, for example, not to 
cross the right leg with the left; not to pare your nails on festi- 
val days ; nor to make use of cypress wood for your coffins. 

$amian. Do not judge of us from that multitude of obser-^ 

,vaQces,.the greater part of which were added to our rule by 

rigourists who wished to reform reformation; though some hav(^ 

Vol. Vt No. 80. S 
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relatido to truths of a superior order, and all Aave be^ presbribed' 
to exercise us in patience and other yirtues. The tendency and 
power of our institntioo should be estimated by its effects on in^-t 
portant occasions. A (iiscrp(e of Pythagoras suffers r^eitber tear^ 
nor complaints to escape him, nor manifests either fear or weak-' 
ness in dangers. In affairs of interest he descends not to entreaties^ 
because he only asks for justice; nor to flatteries, because he 
loves only the truth. 

AnacharsU. You need say no more on this subject. I fcnoriMr' 
the power which religion and philosophy have over ardent imai^i* 
nations, when devoted to them ; but I know also that we fre« 
qtiently indemnify ourselves for the passions wesacriice by those 
ivhich we retain. I have seen and had an opportunity of observ-? 
log, a society whose time is divided between stndy and prayer^ 
vshich has renounced without regret the pleasures of sense and 
the enjoyments of life; and willingly enibraced solitude, absti** 
nence, and austerities, because by these loeans it governs kings 
and people. I speak of the Egyptian priesls^ whose institutioit 
appears to me perfectly to resenofbJe jours* 

Samian. With this difference, that,, fiir from labouring to re* 
form the nation, they regard no other interest than that of their 
own society. 

Anachctv^is. The same reproach has been throwfi on you. If' 
it not said that, full of a blind deference for your founder, and** 
fanatical attachment to your society, you regard the rest of osaif^ 
kind only as a vile herd of animals of an inferior species "i 

Samian. Is it possible that we should be charged with degrade 
ing and contemning mankind, when we consider beneficence as 
pue of the principal noeans by which we may aj^proaeb tbe Divine' 
Being? we, vho have only laboured to effect a dose connexion 
between he^^en and earth, between the citizens of the same city, 
the children of the same family^and between all living beinga, of 
whatever r 3fli»;ure they may be! 

In Egypt the sacerdotal order aima only; atraspeisti Snd .powcer » * 
it therefore protects despotisiii, by which it is in tts.turn protect^ 
ed. Pythagoras loved mankind affectionately, since be Wished • 
that they should all be free and virtuous* 

Anflcharsis. But could he flatter himself that they waald< dte^ ' 
pire to become so with the same ardour, and that t hie least Sbofd^ 
would not destroy the authority of the laws- and of virtue? 

Snmidn. It was. at least a qohle act to % the foundatkws of 
that authority ^ and his fir^t ancpeas piigbi indwe him to bopi 
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that he Hhould be aMe to raise it to a certain elevation. I have 
Spoken to you of the revolution which R>^ arrival in Italy ichme- 
rfiately produced in manners; and vtrhich would have been gradu^ 
filly extended, had not men possessing power, but polluted with 
crimes, entertained the foolish ambition of being admitted into 
our society. They were refused^ and this refusal occasioned its 
ruin. Calumny attacked us the moment it saw itself supported^ 
We became odious to the multitude, because we condemned the 
conferring of the offices of magistracy by way of lot; and to the 
rich because we recommended that they should be bestowed on 
merit. Our words were transformed into seditious maxims, and 
our assemblies into meetings of cotispirators. Fhythagoras b^l- 
nished from Crotona, could find no asylum even among tbe people 
who owed to him their happiness. His death could uot extin- 
guish the persecution. Many of bis disciples, collected in a house, 
were, devoted to the ftames, and almost all perished ; the rest 
having fled, the inhabitants, who were become sensible of their 
inoocesce, re*cai]|ed them some time aft^r; but a war taking 
place, tbey signalised their courage in a battle, and terminated an 
innocent life by a glorious death. 

Though after these calamitous eventf the. body of the society 
was threatened with an approaching dissblution, they continued 
during some time to aaipaa b^d far tUUgmernment, Diodorus, 
one of the last, was an enemy to that cleanliness and neatness 
which Fhythagoras had so'strongly recommended^ to us; and af- 
fected more rigid mtmiers, a morenegiigentexterior, and a coarser 
hftl»t«**Iie bad adherents, and a distinction was made in the so- 
ciety between tliose of the old and those of the new rule. 

At present, risduced to a smalt number, separated from each 
-elber, and exciting neither envy nor piiy, we practise in secret t[^e 
precepts of our founder^ Judge of the influence they had inthe 
wigin of our institution by that which they still retain; for we 
.educated Epaiiiinonda», and Phocion farmed himself on the ex- 
aaofaples of our pbilosophers4 

it is not necessary t^mtl should remind you that thfs society 
has produced a multitude of legislators, geometricians, astrono- 
BUirs, oaturalists, and celebrated men of every class ; that it i% 
that which has enlightened Greece; and that the modern philo- 
sophers have derived from our authors the greater part of the 
discoveries which give a lustre to their works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increased ; every where he has 
obtained a distinguished rank among the sages. In^ some cities # 
of Italy divine honours have been decreed him; they were eveo 
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paid to him during his life : at which you will not be surprised, if 
you observe in what roaoDer nations, aod even philosophcrs.speak 
of the legialators and preceptors of the human race. They con- 
sider them not as men. but aa gods, as souls of a superior ordfcc, 
who, having descended from heaven into the Tartarus which we 
inhabit, have deigned to Uke on them a human body, and partici- 
pate in the evils we suffer, to institute among us laws and philo- 
sophy. 

Anacharsis. It must nevertheless be confessed that the endea« 
vours of these bcneficient genii have succeeded but imperfectly; 
and, since they have not been able universally to extend or per- 
petuate their reformation, I conclude that men will always be 
equally unjust and vicious. 

Samian. At least, as Socrates has said, until heaven shall more 
clearly explain itself to us ; and God, compassionating our igno- 
rance, shall send some messenger to deliver to us his word, and 
re,veal his will. 

The next day after this conversation, we set out for Athens, 
and, some months after, repaired to the festivals of Delos. 

CHAP. LXXVL 
Delos and the Cyclades. 

In the happy climate in which I reside, the spring is like the 
morning of a beautiful day. We there eujoy the blessings which 
it brings, and those which it promises. The rays of the sun are 
no longer obscured by gross vapours, nor are they yet irritated by 
the ardent aspect of the dog^star. ..They dispense a pure and 
steady light, which mildly reposes on all objects, and resembles 
that with which the gods are surrounded on Olympus. 

When the luminary of day first appears in the horizon, the 
trees agitate their newly-unfolded leaves, the banks of the Ilyssus 
resound with the song of birds, and the echoes of Mount Hymet- 
tus with the music of the rustic reed; and when again be hastens 
to his bed, the heavens are covered with a sparkling veil, and the 
nymphs of Attica ^ssay with timid feet light dances un the turf« 
But soon he once more returns, and we neither regret the cool- 
ness.of the night, which flies his approach, nor the splendour of 
the precocliog day; it seems as if a new sun arose on a new uni- 
verse, and brought from the east colours unknown to mortals. 
Each instant adds a new charm to the beauties of nature, and 
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f!Y«ry moment lh« great work of the development of beings ad« 
vances towards its perfection. 

O resplendent days! O delicious nights! what an emotion 
did that succession of scenes which you presented tu all my senses 
excite in my soul ! O god of pleasures ! O spring ! I have this 
year beheld thee in all thy glory. You traversed as a conqueror 
the fields of Greece, and scattered from your head the tlowera 
which were to embellish them. — You appeared in the valleys, 
and they were changed into smiling meads ; you were seen on the 
mountains, and the serpyllum and thyme exhaled a thousand' 
perfumes. You rose into the airland diffused all around the 
serenity of your smile. The Loves eagerly hastened to yoii at 
your call, and cast on every side their flaming darts, enkindling 
the whole earth. All things revived to receive new embellish- 
tiients, and were embellished to give new pleasure. Such ap- 
peared the world when it emerged from chaos, in those happy 
moments in which man, charmed with his abode, and astonished 
and delighted at his existence, seemed only to possess under- 
standing that he might know, a heart that he might desire, and a 
soul that he might feel, his happiness. 

This charming season brought with it festivals still more 
charming : I mean those which are celebrated every four years at 
Delos, in honour of Diana and Apollo. The worship of th^se 
two divinities has subsisted in that island for along succession of 
ages. But as it latterly began to decline, the Athenians instituted 
during the Peloponnesian war, games which drew thither a great 
concourse of people from various nations. The youth of Athens 
were eager to distinguish themselves in these, and the whole city 
was in motion. Preparations were likewise made for the solemn 
deputation which is annually sent to the temple of Delos, to pre- 
sent a tribute of gratitude for the victory which Theseus gained 
ovec the Minotaur. The voyage is made in the same ship which 
carried that hero to Crete; and already the priest of Apollo had 
crowned its stern with his sacred hands. I went down to the 
Piraeus with Pbilotas and Lysis. The sea was covered with 
small vessels, which were getting under sail for Delos. We had 
not the liberty of choice^ but were hurried aw^y by the sailors, 
whose lively and tumultuous joy was mingled with that of the 
immense crowds of people who thronged to the beach. We 
were under way in a moment, got out of the harbour, andarrivtd ' 
in the evening at the isle of Ceos. 

On the next day we coasted Scyrob, and leaving Tenos on the 
left, entered into the chimnei which separates Delos from tbe 
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ijBlfiQd of R^09^. We i«imed lately came io aigbt oiP the tempM 
of Apollo, which we saluted with new transports of joy ; and 
the city of Dttlos was almost entirely displayed to our vitwi 
With an eager eye we ran over the superb edifices, elegant por^ 
ticos, and forests of columns by which it is embellished; and tbia 
prospect, momentarily varying, suspended in ua the deaire to 
arrive at the land. 

Wlien we had reached the shore* we ran to the temple, which 
is diatant from it only about a hundred paces. It is more than a 
thousand years since Erisichthon, son of Cecrops, laid the firat 
foundation of thia edifice, to which the different states of Greece 
continually add new embellishtoenta. It was covered with fes« 
too«9 ^od garlands, which, by the contrast of their colours, gave 
a uew luatre to the Pariao marble, of which it is built. Within 
we aav the statue of Apollo, leas celebrated for the delicacy of 
the workmanship than its antiquity. The god is represented 
fioldiug his bow io ooe band ; aad to signify that muaie owes to 
him its origia and charma, with hia l^t be aupports tbe three 
^cacea, who are represejsted, tbe fuit wil<b a lyre, the second 
with flutes, and the third with a pipe. 

Near the statue is that altarVhich is esteemed oae of the won« 
40rs of the world. It ia not gold or marble which is admired in 
it; horns of animals, forcibly bent, aud artifuilly interwoven, form 
a wbole equally solid aiKl regular. Some priests, wfaose employ- 
jneqt it is to adorn it with flowers and boughs, made ua observe 
the, iogenioua contexture of ita parts. It was^the god himself, 
exclaimed a youOg priest,, who in hia childhood ioterwove them 
as you see. Those menacing horns, which you behold auspeocMI 
on the wall, and those of which the altar ia composed, ate tbe 
spoils of the wild goats which fed on^MoMnt Cynlhus, and wbich 
fell beneath t^e abafta of Diana. Here. the eye- meets notbisg 
but prodigies. Thia pal^aa^tiee, wbiobdiaplays ita branches .over 
our beads, is the sacred tree that suppoiHed Latona when ahe 
brought forth the divinitiea we adore. The fonm of this altar has 
become celebrated by a problem io geometry, of which an e«aot 
aolution will perhaps never be given. The plague laid waste o«r 
island, and Greece was ravaged by war. The oracle, being con. 
suited by our ancestors, declarjed that these cahnqitiea would 
cease if they could make this altar double tbe size it is of at pre- 
sent. They imagined it would be sufficient to make it twice aa 
large eve.ry way; but they found, with aurprise, that ttiey were 
constructing an enormoua mass, that would contain the altar in 
^eslion eight times. After other aUempta e4i4ially fruitless^. 
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they 9eiH to consult Plato, then just r^dro^d from 6{fypt : whb 
told their n^eftsengers, that the god, by thitf oracle^ sported Witt^' 
the ignorance of the Greeks, and exhorted theiri to cultivate thci 
accurate sciences, rather than to be continually occcipi^d iti A\^ 
sensioiis and M^ars. At the san^e time h^ jSroposed a siilfpt^iYi^ 
mechnnicni method of r^otvin^ the pjtoblem; but the plague had 
ceased when his answer arrived. This, said Pbilbtftd to me, Wa^ 
probably what the oracle had foVe^eert. 

These words, thotrgb pronounceti in t low voiee, ertgbged tbe 
attention of a citizen of Delos, who appfoffched us, and shewing" 
lis an altar ie«s embellished than tbe former : This, said be, is 
neier drencbed with the blood of victrms; on this ttre devouring 
flame is never kindled. Hither Pythagoras came, to offer, after 
the example of tbe people, cakes, barley, and wheat ; and beyOtid 
all doubt the god Wai^ better plea^d with the enlightened Wortbip 
q{ tbat great man than with all those streams of btopd ^)^ith wfaith 
our aiisrs are perpetuaUy inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to uS #bateter was worthy our re- 
mark within tbe temple. We listened to him with respect; ^b* 
afdiiiired tbe wisdom of bis diseourse, the mildness of his aspect^ 
atid tlie.kind' attenti-oti which be paid us. But, ^bdt was our 
surpriae when mutual explanations discovered to us^ Philocle^! 
He was one of the principal inhabi&Dts of Delos for his richer* 
smd bis dignities; he waa the father of Ismene, whose beamy wiits' 
tbe subject of conversation among all the women of Greece ; an(f 
it was him to whose hospitarlity we haxl been recoihrhendedb]^ 
letters from Athens.— -After having repeatedly embrb(::ed as« 
Hasten^ toid he, to salute my household gods ; come add see 
Ismane, and you shall be witnesses to her marriage»and part^kie 
is tbe joy of Leucippe her bappy mother. They will not recfeitte 
you as strangers*,, but as frrend^, Mrhom Hetveti bds long destined* 
tovisitthem. Yes; I swear to you, added he, grasping^ our hands'; 
all those who love virtue have legitimate claims to the friend^ttip 
of Philocles and bus family. 

We catne ottL of the temple : his friendly impatience wonld' 
scafcely perciii^ us' to take a view' of that multitude of sftatues and 
altars by which it is surrounded. In the nlidst of these stands '&* 
;figiire of Apollo, about twenty-four feet high. Long tresses of 
hair ftoat oubis shoulders ; and his robe, which is folded on biS' 
left airu)| seems to obey the breath of tbe zeypUer. Fhe statue. 
and the plinth on which it stands are of a single block of marble i 
it was dedicated by the inhabitants of Naxos. Near this colossus^ 
Nicias, general of the Athenians, caused to be placed a jpatiii-tree 
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pf broii^e, ^he workmai^^bip of which iseqiiftlly precious with \h^ 
ipaterials. Farther on we read, on several statues this pompods 
ipscription: /^Tbe island of Chios is famous for its excellent 
wines: it will hereafter be so for the works of Bupalus and An^ 
t'herrous.'* These two artists lived ab^out two. centuries since; 
they have been svicceeded and eclipsed by the Pbidiases and 
l^raxiteles; and thus^ while they sought ^o eterpi^e their glory ,^ 
they have only perpetuated their vanity, 

The city of Delos has neither towers nor walls, and is only de- 
fended by the presence of Apollo^ The houses are built of brick, or. 
i| kind granite very common in the island. That of Pbilpcles stoo4 
on the banks of a lake, covered with swans« and almost sur«, 
rounded by palm-trees, 

Leucippe, inforiped of the i:eturn of her husband, came out to, 
ipeet him, and we took her for Ismene ; hut spon after Isroene 
appeared, and we imagined we beheld the goddess of love* P^bi- 
locles exhorted us mutually to banish all constraint : and from 
that moment we experienced at once all the surprise ot a new 
connection, and all the enjoymeuts of an ancient friendship. 

Opulence shone conspicuous in the house of PJiilocles; but 
prudence had so well regulated the use oC hia wealth, that it 
seemed to have granted every thing tp utility and convenieocep 
but nothing to caprice. Slaves happy in their servitude anti«f 
cipated our wishes. Some poured on our bands and feet water 
purer than crystal; and otherg loaded with fruits a table placed 
ID the garden, in the midst of a grove of myrtles. We began by 
libations, in honour of the gods wt^o preside over hospitality. Seve^ 
ivA questions were put to us relative to our travels; and Philocles^ 
j^ore than once, seemed, sensibly affected at the remembrance of, 
ttie friends he had left on the continent of Greece.— After sotne 
xnoments spent in delightful conversation, we went out with bim 
^o see the preparations for the festivals^ 

- These were to commence on the following; day ; and on (be 
day after the birth of Diana was to be commemorated at Delos. 
Strangers were continually arriving in the island, brought thither 
liy piety, interest, or pleasure. They already could find do room' 
in- the hoijises; and tents were erected in the public places, and 
aom^ even in the fields. — Friends met with and embraced eacb* 
other aftisr k long absence ; and these affecting scenes attracted ua 
to different parts of the island ; and, no leos attentive to the ob->^ 
jects we beheld than to the discourse of Philocles, we informed^ 
ourselves of the nature and particularities of ^ country so fiimouaj 
throughout Greece, - '\ 
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Tbe iftland ofDelos is only seven or eight miiei in circuit, and 
its breadth is about one thi/d of its length. Mount Cyntbus^ 
which extends from'north to south, terminates in a plain that.orf 
tbe #est side reaches to the sea. The city stands in this plains 
Tbe rest of the island presents only an uneven and sterile soil, if we 
except sdlne ptea^nt vallies, which a^e formed by several hills^ 
on tbe South side. The source of the Inopui is the only spring 
With which it is favoured by nature; but We find, indifferent 
)>laces, cisterns and lakes, which preserve the rliin water during 
several months. 

Delos was Originally governed by kings, wtto united the priest- 
hood to the regal authority. It afterwards fell undei^ thfe power 
of the Athenians, who purified it, during the Peloponnesian i^ar. 
The tombs of its ancient inhabitants were removed to the ible of 
Rbeaea; and there their successors have seen for the first time 
the light of day, and thbre are they to behold it for the last. 
But if they are deprived of the advantage of being born and dying 
in their country, they eojoy there a profound tranquillity during 
their lives. Tbe fury of barbarians, the enmity of nations, and 
the animosity of individuals, all subside at the view of tbissacretf 
land; nor ever have the coursers of Mars trodden it with their 
ensanguined feet->*£very thing that can present the image of war 
is rigorously be^nished ; and even the animal most faithful to man 
is not suffered to remain init, because he would destroy tbe weaker 
and more timid crept ures. In fine. Peace has chosen Beios for 
her abode, and tbe house of Phiiocles for her palace. 

We were approaching the latter, wheh we saw a youth coming 
to meet us, whose air, stature, and features seemed to bespeak 
him more than mortal. This, said Phiiocles to us, isThea|>eues^ 
whom my daughter has chosen for her husband; andLeucippe 
has just fixeti the day of their marriage. O my father! replied 
Tbeagenes, eagerly embracing himr my gratitude increases every 
moment. Let these generous strangers deign ro partake it with 
ifie* They are my friends^ since they are yours; and I feel that 
excess of joy has nee^ of support as well as excess of grief. You 
will pardon this tramiport, added he, turning to us, if you have 
eter loved; and if you have not, you will pardon it when you 
shall heboid Ismene« The attention we shewed him seemed to 
calm the agitation of bis feelings, and to relieve him under the 
weight of his happiness. / 

Phlloclea was received by Leucfppe and lamene as Hector ivas 
by Andromache trery time he re-entered within the ''walls of 
Troy, Supper was served up in a gallery adorned witti |iictures 
Vl. VI. No. 80. T 
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and statues; and our hearts, expanded to the l^urest joy. tasted 
all the cbarms ^coafidence atnl liberty. 

la the meao time Pbilocles put a lyre in the bands of IsmeDe^ 
and requested her to sing one of those hymoa wbkb eelebrate 
the birt b of Apollo andDiana. Express by your song, aa id be, what 
the damsels of. Delos will to morrow represent m the temple by 
their agile steps. Anacharsis and Philotas will thus beconaebet'^ 
ter acquainted with the origin, of our feslivalB».aiid the nature o£ 
the spectacle which will be presented to their view. 

Ismene took the lyre» touched, as if by accideiU* sonae tender 
and moving notes, which escaped not Tbeageqes, and, suddenly 
preluding with rapidity in the Dorian mode, pdinted with strokes 
of fire the implacable anger of Juno against an odious rivaU I» 
Tain does Latona seek to escape her vengeance ; she has bad tbt* 
misfortune to please Jupiter,, and the fruit of bep love rnusi be^ 
come theiinstrument of her punishment, and periab with her. Jimso 
appeared in the heavens. Mars on Mount H«ui«a in, Thrace^ Iri« 
on a mountain near the sea; they terrified by their preseitee the. 
4ir, the earth and the islands. Tremblings lost, urged by Ibe 
pains of child-bearing, Latona, after long, wanderings, adrri^rea in 
Thessaly, on the banks of the river by wbich tbat co4sn^ry is 
watered. O Peneus ! she cries, receive i^i. thy peacefol wntersk 
the children of Jupiter,- which I bear in my womb. O ajruiiphA 
of Thessaly^ daughters of the god whose succour I implore ! join 
with me to prevail on him to grant my request. But be heara 
ine not; and my prayers only incite him to ha&ten bis speed. O 
Pelion ! O ye fearful mountains ! you therefore are nay only re- 
source: will you refuse me in your gloon^y caverns the refuge 
which you afford to the lioness in travaiJ ? 

At these words the Peneus, moved to compassion, arBeata the 
course of his foaming waters. Mars beheld him ; an^, transported 
with rage was on the point of burying the river beneath fehe 
smoaking fragments of Mount Pangaus: he uttered a loud cry, 
and struck bis spear against his buckler. The sound, like the 
shout of an army, shook the plains of Thessaly and Moiwt Otaa^ 
and re-echoed in long murmurs through the deep oavernsof Pindiisc 
Peneus had been no more, had not Latona abandoned the phrc«a 
on which her presejhce had drawn^the anger of, benf^eia^ S4>e eMAt 
to our island, to solicit tlie assistance they bad refused her;< but 
the menaces of Iris filled her with terror.. 

Pe|o§ aJone was less mctved with fear than wil^h pily. Ddos 
was then only a sterile and desert rock,, dfivAo at tber pleieu^^e ef 
the wintU and waves, which ba<l thrown her inta the midn of 
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the Cyclases, ti^Tien tfhe 1>card tti6 pb'mtive accents of Latons^, 
and offered her an asylum On the wild banks of the Inopus. The 
goddess transported Avith gratitude, sinks at the foot of a tree 
which offers her its shade, and which for this benefaction will en*^ 
joy an eternal spring. There, exhausted with fatigue, and at- 
tacked by the most cruel pains, she opetisher almost extinguished 
eyes, in which joy shines in the midst of grief and suffering; and 
at length fixes them on the precious pledges of her love, on the 
jchildren whose birth bad cost her so many tears. The Nymphs 
of the Inopus, witnesses to her transports, announce them to the 
world fay sacred-songs ; and Delos is no longer the sport of tbe 
inconstant waves» but remains fixed on columns which rise frpqa 
the bottom of the sea, and which rest on the foundations of the 
earth. Her glory is universally celebrated ; and from every side 
Rations hasten to her festivals to implore the god who owes tp 
ber his birth, and who renders her happy by bis presence. 

Ismene accompanied these words with a tender glance directed 
to Theagenes, and we began to breathe more freely; b^t our 
soills are ^till agitated by the shocks of terror and pity, Jfevfpr 
had the lyre of Orpheus, nor the voice of the Sirens,, produced 
aouiida so moving. While Ismene sang, I and philotas repeatedly 
interrupted her by exclamations of admiration ; l^hilodes and 
l^eucippe lavished on her marks of tenderness that delighted her 
still more than our praises; Theagenes listened and was silent. 

At length tbe day arrived which had been expected wit^h so 
inucb impatience. The morning faintly Indicated in the hori^oii 
the course of the sun, wh«»n we arrived at the foot of Cyolhus, 
Thi8 mountain is but of a moderate height, tt is a block of 
granite, of different colours, and containing pieces of a blackish 
find shining talc. Fron) its top a surprising number of islands of 
various sizes are ijiscoverable. They are dispersed in the mid^t 
of the ocean, in the same beautiful disorder as tbe stars are scat- 
tered in the heavens. The eye runs over them with avidity, an^l 
seeks them ^gain after having lost them. Sometimes it wanders 
with pleasure in the channels which separate them from each 
other, and sotnetiroes slowly measures the lakes and liquid plains 
i^bich they embrace ; for we do not here view one of those bound- 
less seas where the imagination is no less overwhelmed than as** 
tonrahed by the grandeur of the scene : and where the disquieted 
mind, seeking repose on all sides, only finds every where on6 vast 
toUtude which fills it with melancholy, and one immense spaee 
by which it is confounded. Here the bosoni of tbe waves is 
become the habitation of mortaU. We behold a city scattered 
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over the lurface of the sea ; and view the picture of Egypt wb€^ 
the Nile has Inundated the plains, and appears to bear oo ita. 
waters the bills which afford a retreat to the inhabitants. 

The greater part of these islands, said Pbilocles, are named 
CycladeSf because they forpi a l^ind of circle round Dflos. SesQSr 
tris, king of Egypt, subjected a part of ihein by his ar^ns; and 
^inos king of Crete, governed some of them by his laws. The 
Phoenicians, the C&rians, the Persians, the Greeks, and all the 
nations which have possessed the empire of the sea, have succes. 
aively conquered aiid colonized them ; but the colonics of thc^^ 
latter have effaced all traces of those of other nations ; find pow^r?; 
ful interests have for ev^r attached (be destipy of th^ Cyfilades to 
that of Greece. 

Some of thetn were at first governed by lyings which they had 
themselves chosen; and others had received them from their con« 
querors^ but the love of liberty, which is natural to the Greeks, 
AHtT still more natural tp islanders, destroyed the yokr under 
which they had groaned. All these states became small lepublics,^ 
iealous of each other, and mutually endeavouring to preserve i^ 
balance between their respective powers, by the ailiHu(:es and 
protection which they solicited on the continent. Tht'y enjoyed 
that happy calm which nations can only derive from tUeir obscun 
rity, when Asia invaded Europe, and the Persians covered the se^ 
with their ships. The islands, seis^ed with consiernation, were 
enfeebled by their divisions. Some meanly join^-d the enemy» 
but others bad the courage to resist. After the defeat of tb^, 
Persians, the ^theni<|ns formed the project of conquering them 
all. They i|pf)pted to theqf) as almost equal crimen, ibeir having 
assisted or having deserted them ; ^nd successively subjected 
them, under pretes^ts more pr l^ss plausible. 

Athens gave them her |aws, and exacted from them taxes pro-; 
portionable to thieir abilities, ^nder^the protection of her power, 
they behold pomiperce, agriculture, and the arts fiourish ; and 
would be happy could they forget Ihaf they opce were free. 

They are riot all equally fertile: there are some which arc^ 
scarcely able to supply the wants of their inhabitants: as, for in-^ 
stance, Mycoqe, which you see to the east of Delos, whence it is. 
distant only twepty^foof stadia. We there see no ^trt^anis rush 
from the suipmits of the mountains and fertilize th^ plains. The 
earth, abandoned to the burning rays of the sun^ incessantly sighii 
for the succours of heaven ; and it is only by the most lahorious^. 
efTorts that wheat, and other grain necessary for the subsistence 
pf the husbandman, are produced. All the powers of tb^ apij 
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yeem to be exhausted in favour of vines and fig^re^s; the fruiU 
pf which, of the growth of this island, are in great request Par^ 
jtridges, quails, and several birds of passage, are found there in 
abundance: but these advantages, which are common to this i^Bd 
the neighbouring islands, are but a feeble resource for the inbabi* 
tants ; who, besides (he sterility of the country, have also 16 coni<» 
plain of the rigour of the climate. Their heads are early deprived 
of their natural ornament ; and those floating tresses .which add 
so many graces to beauty, seem only to be granted to their youth, 
that tbeir loss may be soon regretted. 

The Myconians are reproached with being avaricious and para<? 
sites 2 they would be less censured, if, in morefavourablecircUm« 
stances, tbey were prodigal and arrogant; for the greatest mtSf 
fortune of indigence is, to give birth to vices, but not to be able 
to procure a pardon for them., 

Rhenea, which you see to the west, is distant from us ftly>ut 
Qve hundred paces: it is less but more fertile than Mycone» and 
distinguished for the riches ot its hills and plains* A chain whicli 
seemed to unite the two islands, was formerly stretched across tho 
channel by which they are separated. This was the work of Po^ 
lycrates, tyrant of Samoa, who imagined that he should thus be 
able to communicate to the one the sanctity of the other. But 
the isle of Rhenea has more legitimate claims to our veneration } 
it contains tbeashes of our fathers, and will one day contain bur?. 
To that eminence directly opposite us have been conveyed the 
tombs which were formerly at Delos. Their number is coBtiiu- 
ally increasing ; and they may be considered as so many trophies 
which death erects to record his triumphs over mortals.. 

Turn your eyes toward the north-west, and you will.discover 
the coasts of the island of Tenos. Without the walls. of the ca-f 
pital is one of those venerable groves, the duration of vi^bich i» 
secured by religion, and to which a long succession of wintersi 
have been able to do no injury. Its gloomy alleys are the hye^ 
nties to a superb temple, which, in obedience to the oracle of 
Apollo, the inhabitants formerly erected to Neptune. liisone 
of the most ancient sacred asylums in Greece; and is surrounded 
by several 8];)acious edifices, where the public repasts are given, 
and in which the people assemble during the festivals of the god; 
vybo receives the praises of his votaries for dispelling tbeQialadtet 
by which mortals are afflicted, and for having destroyed the ser<v 
pents which formerly rendered this, island uninhabitable. 
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The psople wiipfiretciilMvfttedTeiof crested « mw iorh t 
foil wluelifitifQe«» or evca enticifiaAes, the wiihis of rkne laboarer^ 
It pvodocesiiieposi exqqisite truitt, aed gram oTei^ery kitid. 
in« M sides a tbousead fou»laiQaf u#ii fortk'r ^^^ ^^^ plaiM ViMt 
fLtt «wricbed by tbe irtbule of ^beir waters^ appear to be enibeU 
Mied with oew beauttet^ ffon |}he oontftst of tbe prid and deser| 
BitMjivlmis bjr wbieb they are surrounded. 

Tenos ts eeparated . from Andros by a ehenoei t\re)ve stadia in 
breadth. In tlieiaUer istaiNi we fiifd mouataios cpvered witb 
verdure; springs more abuodfuit than at Tenpn ; vallieys as der 
ligbtftti as those of Theeaaly; fruits equally beautiful tp the eye, 
pud delioiMS to the tpste; and a dty renowned for Ih^ difficulty 
the Atheoiaas found in oooqeeriug it, and the worship of Bacr 
cbus, the deity who there princifalty receives adoration. I hav<^ 
Ibeen a witness to the transports of joy which his festivals inepire^ 
I heheM ttiom M an age when the soul receives impressions whkt) 
the iBCWiory nofor roeato but with senaatiofis of pleasure. I wa^ 
oobof rd « ^^«sael iiet«roiof fcocn Eubqpa, and admiring with de^^ 
light the glowing radiance of the new-born day, when kmd sboulef 
pf joy drew our eyes tow^rda the ia[e of Aedros, The first raya 
of the sun had filded an en&inenee oq which stood ^ beautiful 
ten»pie. The people throngod together on ^11 sides, crowded 
ground the temfyie, raised theiv bands to heaven, prostrated tbemr 
selv^oa the eorth, anil ge?e a looee ^ the most esctravagant exj 
pfeB8i(9BS of joy. We landed^ en^ were hurried by the mntttlude 
to the tap of a hilt, where a thousand voices exclaiaied at once ; 
pease, see, taste: these streams of wine which rush from the 
|emple of Bacchus, were yeeterday, last night, this morning, only 
pure water. Bacchus ia the author of this prodi^, which.fae 
^peaewe every year, on t^ snm^ <fay, and «t the same hour. He 
wiH ^repeat it to-morrow, the day following, and during seven 
aueoasaive days. To these ej^clamations presently i^ircceedcd ^ 
mitd tMfid pleasing hormony. ••The Achelous,*' it was gaid, "ia 
qetehrated for his reeds, the Peneus derives alt his glory frorp th^ 
velley which he waters, and the Paetofus from the flowers wit|i 
which his batiks are emheHished; but the rountaiq which we sing 
xendeffs men strong and eloquent, and/ flows at the immediate 
eewpysnd of Qacchus. 

H^hlle the prieste of the temple, who were well acquainted 
with the subterranean passages through which the waters flowed 
thus. imposed on the credulity of the multitude, I was tempted 
to congratulate them on the success of their artifice, Tl\ey difiy 
reived the people, but they rendered them hsppy. 
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At an aloBOst €qual diBtaoce from Aidr-aft K&d Ceot« we fiirdf 
the liille i«land of Gyaros, fitted to be the place of baniabmeni for 
tobbera and baadUtti» aibould ihey ba dritie» bow tbe reac of th€f 
earth. It ia a wild and rocky couotry^ Nature haa> refuaed it 
evexy thing, aa ahe seems to have lavished all she eaii bestow on 
the iale o£ Ceoa. 

The ahepherds of Ceos render divine bonoera^ and ceosecrate 
their flocks, to the abepherd ArisLsuSy who first led a colony to 
this island. They say that be sooieiiittas returns to eiyay ibeir 
traaquil groves, from the iamoat Mceaaea of which he walcbee 
over their snow-white bulla. 

The priests of Ceos annually repair to a high mouolatov to ob* 
aerye the rising of the dog^'Star; to offer aacriiioefrio diet alar/ 
and to Jupiter; and to solicit the retAum of fcboae betioficiel wmde 
which,, during forty days, blent the ardent rajfa of tbea«n,an4 
diffuse a deliciotia coolneaa through tbe air. 

The inhabitants of Ceos have erected a teaif^le Uibonouf^ 
Apollo; and preserve with veneratioa that whieh Neafcor, on,hir 
return from Troy, caused to be ^built to Minerva. They hav^e 
Joined the . worship of Bacchus to that of these divioities* So" 
many religious acts seem to have secured to tfaeni the favour of 
the gods. The island abounds in fruits and {Hiatu rage. The 
people possess strength of body and vigour of mind ; aod are ao' 
numerous that they have found it necessary to distribute them-^ 
selves in four cities, of which loulia is the principal. It isaitu- 
ated on an eminenoe^ and derivea its name fron>a apring wbicii 
flows at tbe foot of the.hilL Caresaus^ which isd^alaot fiwna il 
twenty-five atadia^.servea itaa a harbour^ and enriches it with ite 
commerce. 

loulis- would furnish instancea of persona attaining to a. grant 
old age, did not cuatom^ or the laws,, permit auicide lo theae wbo^ 
having arrived at the age of aixty years, are no longer in cpndi^ 
tioo to enjoy life, or rather to serve the republic. 7'hey. say t^at 
it is shanieful to. survive oureelves^ to usurp on tbeearib a. place 
we can no longer properly fill, and tp appropriate to onr own en^ 
JQjfment that existence which we have only received for tbe vae 
of our country. Tbe day which is ta terminate their life is to 
them a festival ; they gird their brows with a chaplet ; and taking 
a cup of the juice of hemlock or poppies, sink insensiUy into an 
eternal sleep. 

Such courage cannot but be capable of effeoling; every tbi/ng*tD 
preserve liberty. On a certain occasion, when besiegsed byttiie 
Athenians, and on the point of surrendering for went of provi- 
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•ions, they threatened the besiegers that, unless they retir^d^ 
they would massacre all the most aged citizens in the place. 
Moted either by horror, compaatton, or fear, the Athenians 6e^ 
parted I and left, without farther molestation, a people who 
equally braved both nature and death. They have since sub^' 
jected them, and softened the harshness of their character by seri 
vitude and the arts. The city is adorned with superb edifices ; 
ita walls are composed of enormoua blocks of marble ; and accesi 
to it is facilitated by roads made over the neighbouring emi- 
Dences. But it is rendered more illustrious by having produced 
many celebrated men; and, among others, Simonides, Baccby-* 
lides, and Prodicus. 

Simonides, the son of Leoprepis, was born toward the 3d yeaf 
of the 65tb Olympiad. He merited the esteem of the kings, 
sages, and great men of his time« Among the number of these 
was Hipparcbus, whom Athena would haveaddred, could Athens 
have endured a master; Pausanias king of Lacedcemon, who, by 
his success sfsainst the Persians, had beea raised to the summit 
of honour and pride; Alevas king of Thessaly, who bad eclipsed 
the glory of bis predecessors, and increased that of his country i 
Hiero, who was first the tyrant, and afterward the father, of Sy- 
racuse; and, lastly, Themistocles, who was not a king, but who 
bad triumphed over the most powerful of kings. 

According to a custom which still continues, sovereigns then 
invited to their courts such persons as were distinguished for tbeif 
knowledge or genius* Sometimes they caused them to enter into 
competition with each other, and required from them those sallies 
of wit wbicb shine more than they enlighten. At other times 
they consulted them on the mysteries of nature, the principles of 
morals, or the forms of government ; and it was expected that, to 
the questions propounded to them, they should return perspicu- 
ous, prompt, and precise answers, because they were to instruct 
a prince* please his courtiers, aud confound their rivals^ The 
grMter part of these answers are Current through all Greece, and 
havedescended to posterity; which is no longer able to estimate 
their fust value, because they contain allusions now not under- 
stood, or truths too generally known. Among those which are 
preserved of Simonides, there are some which particular cfrcum* 
atances have rendered celebrated. 

One day, at an entertainment, the king of Lacedaemon bad re« 
quested bim to confirm, by sonne important and comprehensive 
matim, the high <^inion be had conceived of his pbilosophy4 
^imooi^et, who waa acquaiuted with the ambitious projects of 
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lifait 'pftncfe, and foresSvif tfrelV fittttl l^stie, skid td'Him^^Bteit^em*. 
ter that you are a man.** Paiisariiaa iaw notbing in tKis answer' 
Vut a frivb\6u8 or trite ob^ervatloh i but,ftt the'HF^gracfe Into which 
be sbbii after fe1l| he di^covferfed to itSi ndVcftruth, atid'orie of 
tibe nriost'irriijfortattt of ifio^e of '^^^hich Icirigis are ignofanfc ' 
' On artb^tly^r bc'carfUW; th'e qaeifttof Syracdte asked btt^ w'be- 
iher knowledge were preferabfe*t6 Hchei: Thii was ^ tfnare foi 
fermoriides/ vvh6 wa§' only hoftoiir^d (6t the' fofrelef of thes^ad- 
tatiiaged, Birff' who' only soUgbt the latter. OWi^cd td faflarfy hitf* 
aehtlmienti,' or condemn fiis fcondabt, he hatf recourse to irony;' 
atid gaive ttfe'pfef^rence to riirheS,' beciusfe'ffhilbabjJhertcohtioti- 
illy besieged' ttt^'faia^fona of thfe'ticH.' This problem Hiife 'a jhce^ 
beefi resolfredf'ih' a daWn'er more Htinbtirable ttf pWJlbaii/piiy/ 
Aristippiis.bcTti^ isfred' by fclng'Olotlysibs wh;^ tfife aagfe pairf^ 
his c6\ir\? Wilh so' much' arslyl/ltj^ to thef i*ic^' mSn/ wBd ncVef 
icted in fhe'sarffe miiriYiei* towatds tbfeisag^ ; (h^wi8e^man,ret)liedt| 
he, kriovb ^hiV Wahis; 'hSii the o<hfe^ dtiis* uxA fefnbw hla.' 
* Sfnibhfdes v^ni both a poet atid a p'hifosopWr. I'h^ happyV 
imion of 'tbes^ qtiaHties^ rendered his tatent^ more uafeful, arid hiV 
wisdom itforfe agreeable; ffia^t^Ie, w^&ich i«'remarkkWfe fot itrf* 
aweetneii, is ^imiJte, harttidnWus/attdirfhairiifble fdr'thW'cbolce^ 
and arrartgemettt of the i*Dfd«. tf e vihg the jmiiseif of the' gbdfiii' 
the victdhed of tHe (Sreek* 6ytt the Peri^anb; anii the ifwitii^^hi bt 
the atblet^ in the gwme*.- ffe wVoWthe biAtbr^ Wihe! reigtis of* 
(3iimbysel atid'Xfartui^ in verse; tittttllff^ his' getifos in almost^ 
evety kinrf^of ' i^oeiry i nM ptiftclpitfy «4ifcecd^<J inL elegies and' 
^laintrve* ^oAg^: N^b person w)Bi^ eVeV'b^t^^r acquainted with iM' 

^y'did 9fhy one'paiihi With g^ettter^iikV^tnedi tb^e^^bituationsanc^* 
inM6r!afi^8' which exdf^ ptty^ li U'nof th^jfuoet'to'wfadim wearcf^ 
attentive; we beat the crietf and gi^6ans of a-di«tfabted fainilyj' 
wl^lbh wee|ii t!r'e deitU of a fatfi^r 6f a son ; we behold DiiDa^ ; w^' x 
ftee Kn affectr6nate mothe^ strtigglfog with hef son against thefury 
oftUe Wat ^#, while a tbbuiaticC^tllfayawfi oii airi^idei^and menace 
Ifer With^ a thobsand deaths i the shadfe of Achrtles rises frotii 'the' 
bottorii of the toirtb, Kn<} acioc^unceiHo the Greetts^ ab6ttt i& 
<j[u{t the ahared of IVmai;' the innumerable cattamitieir whtcb await- 
therfi by sea and land* 

These poetical Scenes wbicb STnlibnfidet bad ^nimtted^wfth so/ 
tnucfa pai^aion and' edioftfori, are so' lAatby benefits conferred oit' 
ihankind ; f&t it ii of real'iitiliiy to force from th^ttr eyes thosd 
precious tears wbicb they ihed with so much pleasure; and tor 
Dourisb'in Cbeir bearti tbose sentitiients of cofmpasirion Which ds^' 
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tpre designed to unite them to each other^ and which aloife CKtf 
unite the wretched. 

Ai the characters of men ba?e a great influence on their opi-» 
niooSi it might be expected that the philosophy of Simooidea 
would be mild aniJ unassuming. His system, as far as we cao 
jjidge from some of his writings, and many of his maxima, waa 
reducible to the following articles : 

. " Let us not endeavour to penerate the boundless profundity 
of the Supreme Being ; but be satisfied with knowing that what- 
ever i$t exists by his command; and that he possesses perfect vir- 
tue, of which men have only the feeble emanation they derive 
from him. Let them not, therefore^ boast of perfection on which 
they cannot attain. Virtue has fixed her abode amid steep and 
rugged rocka; if, by arduoua labour, mortals should be able to 
raise themselves to the elevation at which she resides, a thou«ind 
fatal circuflMtances would quickly burl them down the precipice. 
Thus their life is a mixture of good and evil ; and it is as dif- 
ficult to be repeatedly virtuous, as it is impossible to continue 
so. Let us take a pleasure in praising. noble actions, and shut 
our eyes on those which deserve reprehension ; either from duty» 
when the offender has claims to our affection ; or from lenity, 
when he is indifferent to us. Far from censuring others with too 
gre^t severity, let us remember the frailty inseparable from oui* 
nature; and that we are only destined to remain for a moment on 
the surface of the earth, and to be for ever inclosed in its bowels. 
Time hastens with extreme rapidity ; a thousand ages, in com- 
parison with eternity, are but as a point, or as a very small psrt 
of an imperceptible point; let us employ moments so fugitive in 
enjoying the blessings of life, the principal of which are healdi, 
beauty, and riches acquired without fraud ; since from the pro- 
per use of these results that true enjoyment, without which, 
wealth, grandeur, and immortality itself, can give us noplea- 
aure. 

Thesi^ principals, which are dangerous because they tendto^ 
extinguish courage in the virtuous heart, and to deaden the re- 
morse of guilt, might be considered only as an error of the mind, 
if Simonides, while he inculcated such lenity to others, bad beeu 
but the more rigorous in the regulation of his own conduct. But . 
be dared to propose .an act of injustice to Themiatocles; and 
blushed not to. pfaise the murderers of HippsTchus, by whom he 
had beep loaded with favours. He is aUo reproached witb baf-. 
ipg been a slave, to avarice, which even |he liberality .of Hiero. 
could not satisfy ; and which, as is tis^ial with that wretched pas- 
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Mion^ became eveiy day more insatiable. He wai the firat who 
degv^^^ poetry fay making it a tbameful trafic of praise. He^ 
ifdiy said, that the pleasure of amaasiog riches was the only one of 
asbich at his age be was capable; and that be would rather 
cboose to enrich his enemies after his death, than be obliged to 
bate recourae to the generosity of his friends during his life; 
that, after all, no person waa exempt from defects; and that, if 
«ver be should find a faultless man/ he would proclaim him to 
the whole world. This strange apology was insufficient to jus^ 
tify him in the eyes of the public, whose decrees invariably r^efuse 
pardoQ to those vices which originate more in baseness than 
weakocai. 

Simonides died at the age of about ninety. It is recbrded to 
bis honour that he heightened the splendour of tbe religious ce->' 
semonies in the isle of Ceos, added an eighth string to the lyrr, 
and invented tho art of artificial memory : but what must ensure 
to him immortal gkry is, that hegave instructive lessons to kings; 
and bestowed happiness on Sicily, by reclaiming Hiero from hia- 
extravagant projects, and inducing him to live in peace with his 
nagbbours, bis subjects, and himself. 

Tbe family of Simonides resembled those families in which the 
priesthood of tbe Muses is perpetual. His grandson, of the same 
name^ wrote on geneal<^es, and the discoveries which do honour 
to tbe human .mind. In Baccbylides, his nephew, be seemed' 
again to revive as a lyric poet The purity of the style of Bac-^ 
dbyUdea, tbe covrectness of his manner, and the regular and'con** 
sooted beautiea of bis works, obtained him an applause of wbicb' ' 
Pindar might have been jealous. These two poets divided; 
during lome time, tbe favour of king Hiero, and the suffrages of 
bis uoortiers ; bat when the royal patronage no longer prevented 
each from takii% bis true place, Pindar soared to the skies, aod- 
J^atvdiylidea remained on the earth. 

While the latter did honour to his country in Sfcily, the: so^-" 
phist Prodicus rendered it illustrious ia tbe different cities of 
Gieace, by recitiiifowtiouscemposed' with art, andaboundibg in 
ingeoiow mllqp>rits,^expfe8aadin a simple^ elevated, and harfrid-' 
niona ftyleu Hia eloquence was shamefoliy venal', and destitdte 
of aU support fsom tbe graces of voice and utterauce; but, tfa'he 
portivyed virtue Moder a pleasing t form, he wa* admired by the^ 
Tbsbans, praised by the Athenians, and esteemed by the Spar* ^ 
tans. He afterwards broached maxiuts deftriicii ve of the found- ' 
ations of Feltgienr and fVom that momdntf «be Athenians consi- 
imd him as the corrupter of youth; and c^iidMiijed biiq to 
drink hemlock. 
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^ Noft/ar ffMttCeoB is t]i« itltnd ofCyihtMi.limottt Jof U* f/fftr'^ 
lumge: aod |the land wi)icJb y^uiee siiil DMfdr to M^Ap tha^^mt^ 
jb tfie fertile isle of Scyros» *in vbk^ waa boro one of: ,ihe mps^ 
jtticteAt phitosofkh^rB: of Greece ; I 4neap Pbereoydei, who 4iim^ 
about ifro bundred years since. H« i^asioned^a g^at revolu-i 
tion in the idetss and learning of his ag<e« When a draadCnl oMh* 
jndlj no longer left him any hi>pe of recovery, Pjthagontt, 4i8.di»- 
ciple, made a voyage ffoad Italy to visit him in bit last aso^ 
BaeQlt* ....... 

' Direct now your eyes towards the «cmih; observe in tbebori** 
zon those gloomy aod fished vapours which. ohacure the dawning 
radiance of the day ; there are ^he islands of Paros aqd Naxos. •' 
' Faros may be abput Jtl^ree hundred >s|adiii iit circuit When I 
^U you that it pofnesaea fertile plaioa, imijser^itts flocks, twoex^ 
(pallant barboura, ajod has senl colonies lo distant countries^ y4ia 
will ba able to form a general idea of the power.of its ii^babitante. 
Some particular facta will enable you to. judge of Ibeir ohfnraderii 
according to the circuinsitancea M wbieh it bad ({eeti liiapleyedc 

The cityof Miletus in lania w«e distracted by fa«a{ 44«^nsiooa. 
Among all the states distinguished for their wisdom, the peoplf 
of 'Par6s appieared to the Milet iam the most proper tp. re«estabHsli 
Wanquillity in their govefnmeut. They seat therefore for arbi*. 
jbrators froria Parost who, being utiable to reconcile tb^ contend^ 
lOg ^ctioas, long exaap^rated against each other by muUiai 
batted and ontrsges, lefl the pi^y, and trfvers^d tbe'coiintry, 
which ibey f#«Qd uJ;)^iUed aod desert^ except fome few portiops 
of land wbicif a sali^l numb^ of ci^'isena stilf continued to imU 
tiirate. Siriic|: witb the profound trw^ilb^y in which these 
pcraoof lived, jibey i|i\insdiately placed tbeas at ^e b^ecvi of tfae 
jpsovernment; am} order aq^d pif ot^ wiKe iomediat^ly reptpred t<^ 

In the expedif ion of Qarius, .ib jS Mariana joiaed »kaa mopardi, 
rihI p«r»opjf ia i^.^ ab^c ofhm ^^ffct at iMbmtbtm. pbliged< to 
in^« r^f^ge ip their ci|;y« tbey w«rfi there bcniegpi by MiUiadee. 
^fter a )^i^!d«fi^oc«^» tkfl» 'd#ipi|w|«d to captmlaaef a^ isondi^ 
jUgpf weve aifCJiify agr^d;Oii by b^ pnrites.wheiia puMJtm 
ptf^ (orifpjn, tliaaif p^ tbftaidtf^ AfjQBOfie. I|i wiis occtfciMcci 
jbyi a wop^.bayffic Kfsidani^iliy tnfceo Jke; but' wafkni^ned botl^ 
10 ih|» cmBf^p a^d ^e mtwpi tp;bj| a aigqaVfr^m the Fliffiian ti^ 
io. fignily ^tiat ii n$$r b^epfsig t0.Mi:c^r)h& iakod. Uttde^ 
l^bHrPf^TN^¥^^M.b^i|l«ai^^ their wonJ» m4 

i^t^if^fl j^|ju##.^^ Iwfim^befila.ae^; That great ana* enpiMad, 
by %.f iWi!<^IP9i^«|Di»»CD^ tl^ {irWoses^ of tiis eoteFpriaei Bui 
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' At the tipie of the e^peditioQ of Xerxei, tfatgr tetiagM tli* 

4U«n» bjr remaMMg .ioMlive. Tbdr-fltet^Jyii^ idle in Ike pott 
/erCythoop^ wwVed ibe ip8M of Abe bsnie^.^to t»jk« pent ifriHi ibt 
jmnqwcor. Tl^«y did oot Fofcim tliat^ not to copUihiLite tohif 
fietoify wfs to expoff^ ^ke^selves to<bi$ %m§m\tm^ asd tbet a 
mmU mpttblkv pteoi^ betMreen t«ro f fieat pomrerl wfao'Stek to 
^iclffid tbar iittUf a* lbe;expeiM^» of each oiber^ baa trequcirtly 
|ao reaoutc^ but to follow tbe tooMt^ |iad pufsip« glorgr iv4ifle it 
^Mftpa Ihe loif of it» )ifaert}r. The PatfiaDa iviere not hAigbeibri 
Ifaayi found thafiMelv«» lio thia aUnstiaD* T<hqr for a^iaae aepcilid 
kbe. ooii<|«arara at Babuoin by dt»t ofcootrihoiioQai^ hot ibey at 
^eogth auok under their yoj^e^ almost without reiiateice. 
; Tbo <}/vceab»veiiliaca^t.Paft»a. WMlo Miaoa king of Ctete 
^^ aaorijgci^ jbo tJ^^QHa^ivimiiea, tl^ newa arriTedUiat bia aod 
Aodrag|io4i8 w^a 9^\b ip ^i^tlcak . |{f atidcd the «e»eniotty. by 
W(ilMI[ f^ freaii hip tb^ cipvii/ which |kt biabimr; aad^ wkti 
a-voJ€aiqtorf|vp(a4 by ^gbsai^ ^eara^cominiaDdad thc'fl«te«play6^ 
jta be aileot* Jb^ priesta bai^ preionrfed Iba reOHMnbranoe^of 
tjiia ji|$l and oati^ral grj^f ; and wh«a they are aakad irby tb«y 
l|liv0 b^iriabed frooi tbeir ^acriftoas the ei«ato» of wearing larowaf 
;^pd pluyADg m i<^trui9^tf . of oiuaic. tbay raply:.It w^ tA«l 
^circamstanced, it was near thtaallar^ |b%t Uia bappieai offaiUeiNf 
jbearof^ the d^^ of 4 w^ if hom be tm^ierly kyved; and became 
the 9ijaNi lareubeil jof anen, . . 

, Maay piti^a boiiiL of beiiif tiafc birtlNplatee of Hcnaer ; boi nd^ 
9liedii|iMtea with Ti^$^ i^bobooaur or i^ba^fbaaie of baaing p^ 
^%mA A^clMloqtw Tbi% potti wb0 Ivfed abool tbrov* bandit 4 
and fifty yearaagi^r wim oia dktingciiahed family. Tbe Fjrtfeia 
pr^atd bi4 bwlb^ m4 tb<i glory at wfaieb be w^a onedly %Jb 
)|uriY(u Pr^p^rfd: bpr ^it^oraak^ theGreaka adarirato bta wqfitt 
iVjPitlM^ afereng^i^ ofrhia language^ and ibe ei«vaciM*of 4fs kteiis; 
t^y aea Um; avtoiia bia wiUaift flights, display the netftHfe tw 
fjfimoi bift geniitf r eiitftiidjiba Uiqnitt of biovart, ami* intradueeifM'' 
cadences into bis verses, and new beauties into music. Arehili)¥ 
cbi|* bp|»i4ane for Vm poetry ,l wiibt tfaraer dtd^furtipiic Bath 
l^ve; bad this in c^mm^i^ibal, inrtheir reapeatiiaci kfiids>^ ttm^ 
fia>Uioi|« tbuy \myim aariaed aa> moddb;^ that their wotka wf^ft^ 
jQltAd in. tlio gjep^Hil^iaambiiaa of Graatt : mA thai tb^irbinh H 

od^bratf^^ i^ey by parlioukr jleatt^als;) liet^ithoagb the^f^uMi^ 
IMPiitiM^ I^W dNWffiated; tbtin. iiaiiifa|(it baai aaftiiiUMdtdete^froii^ 
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found kbeir ranks, and only grants the second plaee to the post 
of Paros: but it is indeed to have obtained the first, to have Ho« 
mer alone fbr a superior. 

With respect to bis morals and conduct, Archilocbns merits to 
be classed among the vilest of men. Net er were more sublime 
talents joined with a more vicious and depraved character. Hie 
writings are polluted with licentious language and lascivious desi> 
criptions, and abound in that gall in which the malignity of his 
disposition delighted. His friends, bis enemies, the unfortunate 
objects of his amours, all without distinction became the subjects 
of his cruel satire ; and, what is still more strange, it is from 
himself that we learn these odious facts. He has had the cou- 
rage, when sketching the history of his life, steadily to survey 
all its horrors, and the insolence to expose them to the view of 
the whole world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes, 
bad made an impression on his heart. Mutual promises appeared "^ 
to have ensured his felicity, and the conclusion of a marriage 
with the object of his affection, when motives of interest induced 
the fair one to give the preference to a rival. Instantly the poet, 
more irritated than a£9icted, shook the snakes which the Furies 
had given into his bands; and poured on Nieobule and herfamtiy 
such a torrent of opprobrious aati re, that he compelled them all 
to terminate, by a violent death, a life which he had empoisoned 
by the virulence of his reproaches. 

Forced by indigence to quit his country, he removed to Thasos 
with a colony of Parians. He there found new food for bis 
qialignant fury, and the public hatred burst forth against him. 
An opportunity to appease this soon happened. The people of 
Thasos were at war with the neighbouring states. He ftrilowed 
ihe army, came in sight of the enemy, threw away his buckler,* 
Md fled. The latter action is one of the moat infamous of which 
a Greek can be guilty; but infamy only makes impression on; 
minds who merit not to suffer it Archilochus openly' avowed 
bis cowardice: " I have thrown away my buckler," says be; in 
one of his works : *' but I shall find another ; and I have saved 
my life.'* 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of the pubKc, be- 
cause bis own heart was callous to every feeling of shame. Afte^ 
having been guilty of this insult on the laws of honour, he dared 
to go to Lacedssmon. But what could he expect from a people 
who never separate their admiration from their esteem? The 
SpartiBS sh^dderei) to bebpld him within their city ; instantljt 
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t^tnmanded him to depart ; and proscribed his writioga tbfoogb 
liU the territories of their republic. 

The people assembled at the Olympic games consoled him fcrl 
this mortification. He there recited, in honour of Hercules, ^hat 
famous hymn, which is still sung when the glory of the victors is 
celebrated. The whole assembly received it with loud applsMSo;' 
and when the judge^ decreed him a crown^ he might havefellt 
that, nerer has poetry a greater influence over the heart than : 
when it instructs us in our duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxps, whom bejiA^l 
long pursued. The Pythia considered his death as an insult of« 
fered to poetry : *' Leave the tempi e/' said she to bis murderer; 
thou hast laid violent bands 00 the favourite of the Muses.*' Cal- 
londas alledged that be sle*v bis enemy in bis own defence; but 
the Pythia, though she was not inflexible to his prayers, c«mq- 
manded him to appease the irritated manes of Arcbilocbus by 
libations* Such was the end of a man who by bis genius, Ticee* 
and impudence, was at once beheld with admiration^ coateipiit, 
and dread. 

Less celebrated, but more deserving of esteem tbau thif poet,^ 
Polygnotus, Arcesilaus, and Nicanor of Pa^os^ made conjii^eiable 
ifnprovements in the art of encaustic painting. Another artist, a 
native of this island, has acquired a reputation by a borrowed 
merit; I mean Agoracritus, whom Phidias took fori pupil^aod 
whom he endeavoured in vain to raise to an equality withbia 
rivals. He gave up to him a part of his own glory, by placing 
ob bis own productions the name of his young disciple; without. 
Reflecting that the elegance* of the workmanship would discover 
the imposture, and betray the ine^Tectual zeal of bis friendsbi|l« 
But though Paros cannot furnish artists with models, itjiuppli^ 

» tbem with inexhaustible materials; the whole earth is covejred . 
with monuments which derive their origin from the. quarries of • 
Mount Marpessus. In those subterranean caverns, UlifiiM^e4 
Irith a feeble light, a race of slaves laboriously dtgforU) t|iQsa 
etiormous blocks which shine'in the superb edifices of Greece, and 
even in the front of the Egyptian labyrinth. Many temples. are 
faced with this marble, because its colour, it is 8si|d, is fy(ree|tbie . 
to the immortals. There was a time when sculptors made u^ of 

^ no other, and even at present it is in great request; tl^ougb it - 
does hot al#ays answer to their wish, because the large cry^^ta-' 
line parts of which its texture consists, jead astray the eye by 
illusive reflections, and sbiver under tbechiacL Thia defect is 
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h4m%^^ t€W9mp^9e6 by tevi^ral excellent (|uat Ttietf, ahd especianf 
by its extraordinary wbitenestf, to which the poets tbWkefreqfuent' 
tfKttskHM, and inch atf tfte^BdOiatttnesTehilriTe to the charatter of 
tbeir poetry. '' lahall ratae«a monument moreTesprendant than' 
the marble of Paros/* sayi Ftn(iar, sp^^ng of obe of his odes. 
•^O mow amiable of patotcrs!" exclainVft Anacrebit ; •• borfow; ' 
t# rCfpreseot htr whom I adore, the cofotfra of ttfe roae.of milk^ 
fltid* of the nKrble of I^aro^. * 

Naxoa ia aapafated from €be precectini; ialand'oMy by a narrow ' 
cbttnnel. Nona of tbeCycladea eqiSal it in aize.and H may dis^ . 
imte'itrtb9i!ci1y Hself'tbe palm of feftitrty. It^ hFeauiy neirertbe- 
Uw, ia Mt immediately petceiVed by the tra?eUer Whim be ar« 
rtfw at'tftis'ahoref; hie dt^coreti olrfy inftce^aaible arbd desert ' 
lAottotaios t but thtese nlotltitain^ iTre bue bafri^rl tiHtfed by nature 
to MHae the fUry of tbe winds; and d6f(^n<l th^ ptalbt ana Talliesf 
T^Mcb ahecoirera with bef treasures. There ates' dfsplaya all bef 
xaigniGaeQce ; inexbiustitrK aoulrci^ tyf the pure^' waters assume' 
ai tloiiaamd diffiiireivt fbrma; Md" the ftbckt ithiy atfid the abund-^ * 
ant herbage of the irerdant meada. Tbere^ not far from the de* 
li4b«fll^ banks oP tb6 BVbht^us; vpen tht)ye ex^isite ffgs witbr 
wMeh'Bacchuft miide tb^ inhatbitaAts of the island acquainted, 
a«td those fumous' grafts tbe^win^ 6f wbtclT is preferr^ to almOftt 
every other; Pdmegraoaiies, almond ' treei, and oYiVea multi^y 
without difficulty in life plains, whicb wte anfnuairy covered wi^' 
abcradant harvests. A multitude of daves are conCioually em-^ 
{floy«d in gatherin|[ tbeaci treMtlrea, and ionumerabfe Tessefs inf 
t^aporting them to distant counti'ies* 

"I Notwitbstandinig their ticb'es, tbe inba1>rtants ^Tre bi'atre, gene-' 
TMv, and lextreiMly jealous of their liberty. Two centuries past, ' 
tfteirrtl^uMic was at thg its Suttimit of greatness, and could brinf^, 
eight thbusand' men into the ffeld. lliey had the gfory to resist . 
the Tiersiai^s before they were subjected by them; and io shake 
off' their yoke when'thrcy projected the conquest of all Greece^ 
Their a^a and l^nd forces joined those of the Greeks, and distin-jr 
gniabed themselves in the battles of Salamis and Plataea :, but at 
the same time taught the Athenians- that they must no longer' 
suffer a power to increase, which was already capable of render-'^ 
Jng them such signal services. Accordingly, when the lattef ', 
people, in contempt of all treaties, had resolved tosubjtigateiheiK 
ancient aTHea, they made their first attack on the people of Naxos, 
whom they only left in* possession of their festivala and games/. 
At these Bacchus presides; Bacchus is the protector of NjIxos, 
and every thing there presents us With the image of the favour of 
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the gcx) linci tfa^ gratitude of the pe^le. The inbabiUtits et* 
ferly »hew to ttmngers the place where he was oii'raed by the 
Nymphs, and relate the prodigies be has wrought ia their behalf. 
Prom hio^ proceed the riches they enjoy /and to him alone their 
altars smoke day and night« Here their adoration is addressed 
to the god who taught them to cuUi?ate the fig tree ; and there 
to the divinity Who infuses into their gf^es a nectar he hM 
brought down from heaven% They worsfaip.him under farioua 
titiea, to multiply the duties which are dear to them. 

At no great distance from Paros are Seriphos. Sipbnos. and 
Melos. To obtain an idea of the former of these islands, imagine 
a number of steep and barren mountains, in the iotervais of whicb 
are deep gulfs, where a wretch^ race of men continually be* 
bold, suspended -o?er their heads, fearful rocks, the monuments 
of the vengeance of Perseus ; for, according to a ridiculous, butv 
to the inhabitants of Seripbos, terrible tradition, that hero, armed 
with the head of Medusa, formerly changed their ancestors into 
these dreadful objects. 

At a small diatatice from this island, imagine, beneath a sky 
continually serene, meads enamelled with Sowers, and plains 
perpetually productive of fruits ; and you will have a feeblu 
image of the beauties of Siphnos* The pure air of this enchunt* 
tug country prolongs the life of mai» beyond itsordinisry limits. 
It was formerly the richest among all the Cyclades., Its minea 
annually produced to the inhabitants an imnoense tribute in gold 
and silver, a tenth part of which they consecrated to Apollo at 
Delphi ; and their offerings consecrated one of the richest trea« 
aures of that temple. The fury of the sea has since destroyed 
the sources of their wealth; their opulence has vanished, and' . 
notWog now remains to them bat t^he regret of its loss, and ttie 
Ttces of which it was productive. 

The island of Melos is one of the most fertile in the iEgean 
sea. Sulphur and other minerals, contained in tbe bowels of the 
(Wrth, maintain in it an active warmth, and give an exquisite taaie 
to ita productions. 

The people who inhabit it had been independent during seve-- 
ral centuries, when, in the time of the Peloponuesian war, tbe 
Athenians proposed to them to break the neutrality tbey observed 
with R^pect to Athens and Lacedismon, from the latter of which 
citties they derived their origin. Irritated at their refusal, they' ^' 
repeatedly attacked them, and at length fell upon them witb all 
the forces of the republic. Tbe ibland was conquered, but the 
shame rested with the conquerors; who began the war unjustly, 
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and cQDclttdcd it by an act of barbarity. The Taaqoiabed ^wera. 
carried into Attica; wherei by the adviceof Akibiadea^all tboae 
who were able to bear arms were put to death. The reoiaindelr 
groaped in cbaina till the army of Lacedsmon compelled the 
Atheoiaos to aeod tbtm back to Meloa. 

A pbibiopber, a oatite of this island^ having been a witneta to 
the calamities Jt bad suffered, indignantly avowed the opinion, 
that the wretched, having no longer any thing to hope from men, 
no longer owe a reverence to the gods* This philosopher was 
Daai^raa, to whom the Mantineans are indebted for the laws Aod 
tbo happiness Uiey enjoy « His ardent imagination, after having 
prompted him to the wild flights of ditbyrambic poetry^ imr 
preased him with a aervile fear towards the gods. The worship 
he paid them was loaded with a multitude of superstitious cere- 
caonieai and he traversed Greece to obtain initiation into all the 
mysteries. But his philosophy^ which was proof against all the 
^rregularitiM and disorders of the natural world, sunk beneath an 
act of injustice of which be was himself the victim. One of hia 
friends refused to restore to him a deposit witb which he bad 
entrustad hipi» and vindicated his refusal by an oath which be 
took in thf presence of the altera. The silence of the gpds witb 
reipect to so flagrant a perjury, together with the cruelties exer* 
cised by the Athenians in the isle of Melos^ astonished the phi- 
loaopbtrf end hurried him from the fanaticism of superstition 
into that of atheism* He. irritared the priests, by divulging, in 
bis diaoourses and bis writings, the secrets of the mysteries ; the 
people, by breaking the atatuea of the gods; and all Greece, by 
publicly denying their existence. . A general clamour was raised- 
against him, and bis very name became a term of reproach* Tbe 
magistrjttes of Athens, cited bi.m before tb^ir tribunal, and pur- 
sued him from city to city. A talent was promised to any one 
who should .bring his head, and two talents if he were brought 
islive; and, to perpetuate the memory of this decree, it was en* 
graven on a braaen column* Diagoras, finding no place of refuge 
in Greece, embarked on tK>ard a vessel, and perished by ship- 
wreck. . 

The eye, when it surveys a meadow, perceives^not the noxious 
plant that intermingles its poison amid the flowers, nor tbe mo- 
dest flower which conceals itself beneath tbe herbage. Thus, in 
describing tbe islands which form a circle round Delos, it is not 
necessary that I should speak of the rocks scattered iu the inter- 
vals between them, nor of Several smaller islands which serv« 
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only td add to ornatnent to the ground of tbe picture wbfch is 
preaeoted to your riew. 

* Their iohabitants are separated by the sea/ but united by plea* 
sure. Tbey have festivals which 'are common to them, and which 
asseanble them togetber, sometimes in one place, and sometimes 
in another; but these cease the moment our solemnities com- 
mence^ Thus^ according to Homer, the gods suspend tbeir pro- 
found deliberations, and arise from their thrones, when Apollo 
appears in the midst of them. The neighbouring temptes are 
about to be deserted ; the divinities there adored permit the incense 
destined to them to be cooreyed to Delos. Solemn deputattoHs, 
known by the name of Tkeorice, are charged with this illoatrtoua 
commission. They bring with them choruses of boys and maidens^ 
who are the triumph of beauty, and the principal oruatbeut of our 
festivals. They repair hither from the coasts of Asia, the islands 
of the M$e%n sea, the continent of Greece, and the roost distant 
countries. Tbey arrive to the sound of musical instruments, to 
tlie voice of pleasure, and with all the pomp that taste and magni- 
ficence can furnish* The vessels which bring them are covered 
with flowers ; chaplets of flowers are worn by the mariners alsd 
pilots; aild their joy is the more expressive, as they consider it 
as a religious duty to foi^fet every- care by whieh it may be^di^ 
stoyed or abated. 

As Fhilocles ended, the scene every monietot changed, andc^m-i 
tiauaUy received new embell-ishments. The smell fleets whiah 
bring the offerings to Deios bad already left the ports of Mycooi 
and Rfbenea^ and other fleets appeared at a distance. An iafifeiitd 
number of vessels of every kind flew over the surface of the sea, 
roapieiident with a thousand different colours. They were seen 
to issue from the channels which separate the islands, cross, par* 
sue, aitd join each othef. A fresh gale played in tbeir purpte 
salils.iind the wavea beneath their oars were covered wilb a foam» 
which reflected the rays of the msiag sua. 

^At' the foot of the mountain, an immense multitude overspread 
the plain. The crowds of people advanced, and fell back, with a 
motion resembling that of a field of corn, when agitated by the 
wind ; and the transports of joy by which they were animated 
ptoduced a vague and confused sound, that seem^ to float, if I 
may so speak, over that vast body. 

While we surveyed this scene, wliich excited in. us emotions 
n(H tO'be descctbed«clouda of smoke covered the summit c( the 
templfi and arasEe into the air. The featival is begun, said Pbi* 
^ocles; theiaoenae burn^ on the altar : and immediately^ ii^tbe 
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qi|^»«94 19 ib€ plaiPf we heard a tboi^»d voicea e2«:)ai«i: Tb§ 
featival is begua ; let us hasten to the tempi^e. 

In the teiople we fouad the maideoa oi JDelos. crQwqed with 
flowera, habited io rcaplendent robea» and adorned with all tb« 
cbarma of youth and beauty. laasene* lit their head, executed 
the danpe of 4be adiafortunea of Latenatand exhibited taoureyea 
what she had suag to us the day before* 

Her companiona aceompanied her flsetioaa with the aouod of 
tbeifiroicea and their lyi;es: buit these 9^ we he^rdi etea Ihey 
theoMelvea ^usp^nded ttieir aong to admhre lameae^ 

Soosetmea'abe fled Ctms the anger of June, and Ihea the 
Mes»ed.only'to akina the groHud; at oither tiaaes abe wsiaiaaed 
luotionlesa: and thta rest |>aioted Atill moie expreaaiTely the a«»^ 
guisb of ber aouK 

. Tbeaigenes, in the charaeter of Mafa» was by bis anenaces to 
drive l4atona from the haofcs of the Peoeiiia. But* when he 
behehl laeoene at hia feet, in a ai4>pJiiant poature, be couM e«iy 
tuni away hiaeyea; while lameue, powe^fally a|ge^ted bv eren 
tbia appearance of aeaerity, fainted away in the aroui of ner att 
teadealSb 

All present were greatly afiected t but the order of the iotrer 
moeiea was net interrupted. At the aaaae monaeot was beaid 9 . 
chorus of boys, who, from their freshness and resplendent beauty^ 
might have been taken for the a^ns of Aurora. While ihey aang 
a byjnn hi honour of Diana» the maideAs of Oelos executed lively 
and agile daocea.* The music* which ^regulated their steps, in^ 
spir^ them wUb a delioio^us inlboxicatiio^ ^ iihcQr held garkmia of 
fl<>wera, and plaeed them with n tiefmblinig hswnd on an aooienit 
statue of Venus, which Ariadne Ji^d bfougbl f«(m Crete, and 
Theaeua dedioaiifd in this temple. 

Other ooncerfti aiaotreaehfed 0W eivs; .Ihaoe w^ie the songaapd 
music of the Tbeorisa of the ;islea of Rheoea aad Mji^one, wbq 
waited under the portico^ 4he monient^wheo they ought be ad«; 
milted sato the aaci^'pla#e. Wo saw theis, and imagined that 
we beheld the EJiours and Seaaona attendi^ at the gate of the 
palace of the Sun. 

We also aaw- the Theorrap of Ceos and Aad<m land ei^ thrtt 
beach, it might ha«e been aaid, at eight qi ihe^B, tiiat tbe Lovoi 
and Graces were come to ^stabliAb their empire in one of the fotii 
tunate islende. 

From every side arctaed solemn ^pulajtiene, who made tho 
air resound with sacred soaga. They marshalledl oo» Uaa beads 
the order, of their procession^ and aiossly advaocad lowaids 4he^ 
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t^npU, m the midtt of the aoelftOMtiMiof the multfUide who 
tbfooged around^ tbem. With their boviage tbey preteoted to 
the god the irat friiita of Iheir ooiuitry ; and these eetseaioiiiee^ 
like alt iboae practifed at Deloa, were accompanied by dancea* 
aofifa, and ayoTpbiMiies. Oq eeiiiiiig eut of the temple, the The- 
oritt were eooducted to bouaea aupported at the expefice of the 
cities Whose offerings they brought. * 

The most distingtiiahed poeta of our time have composed 
bymnafor this festival: but their saceeas baa not diminiabed the 
gJory of the great mes who bad celebraaed it befote them. We 
seemed to be in the iwresenee of their goftii. Here we'heard the 
baraiAiitous seaga of CMen of hj^t one of the first wko emiae** 
cnaied poetry to the worship of the gods; there the gevtle ac- 
ceiits ef Sioaonidea ; aad there tbeaediiciog notes of BaeGhyltdea» 
Of the inpetiMma tranaporta of Pindar; while, in tbe midait of 
this attUiiae harmoii^, the lofty atrains of Homer inspited lusi* 
veraal reference* 

Jm the meaQ tune, the Theorie of the AtheAiaaa was peroeivHsd 
at a distance. A Bttinber of light veaaele aeenied to sp^rtiouiid 
the aacred galUy, like the daughters of Nereus, when they follow 
t\fe car of the aorereign of the seas. Their sails, whiter than 
aoow, shone like tbe.awafts which wave their wiaiga onthe watera 
of the Caysier and Meander. At eight of theaa, aonse old jneii» 
who had with difficulty comedown to the beach, regnstled their 
youthlul days, when Nictaa, Ihe general of the AthesiiaM, was 
isppointed to conduct the Theorriak He did not proceed wUh it, 
aaid they to va» immediately to Oeloa; but brought it aeoretiiy 
to the isle of Rbe»ea, which you see before yau« The whole 
Slight was empteyed in erecting over the ebanfiel betweeip the 
two islands a bridge, the materials of which, prepaid loi% before, 
and richly gilt and painted, only r^equired to be joined together. 
It was nearly four atadia in ls«iglh» covered with superb eairpoMw 
and ocoamented with garlands; and on the day foUowingt aitr 
early dawn, the Theorisa crossed the sea, not lUce the army of 
?^rxea, to rairage and lay wiasle natjons^ but bringing to tboHi 
pleasudva in its train ; and, that they might taslie ihefiiat fr«ita of 
tbese^ it remained long aospeoded over the waves, dsantiog sacsed 
songfi, and -delighting all eyes with a glotioua ^ctade whitili 
the son will never again b^old. 

The deputation which we eaw arrive bad beea almost entisely 
choaeo from aaaoef the n^at ancient famiUea of the republic. It 
waa. oomf Qsed of several oitizisoa who tocdc the title of TJhaori ; 
of two!cliiniaea.ol bcjyaand JKMdaoai to atoglpywsa and paiform 
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dHtice»; of certain magbtrates, appoimed to collect the tritrufea^ 
and provide whatever nay be neceatary for the Theorise ; aod 
ten ioapectora^ chosen by lof» who preside at the sacrifices: for 
tjie AtheQiaos have uinrped the superinteodsnce of these ; and 
it is in vain that the priests and magistrates of Delos urge their 
claim to rights which they are not in a condition to support by 
force. 

This Theorise appo^red with all that splendour which might 
be expected from a city in which luxury is excessive. When il 
came before the god, it asade an offering to him of a crown oC 
gold of the value of fifteen hundred drachmas; and soon nktt 
waa heard the bellowing of a btiodred oxen, that fell beneath the 
sacred ateeL This sacrifice was followed by a dance» in wbicb 
the young Athenians represented the motion and wanderings of 
the island of Delos, while it was driven at th^ pleasure of the 
winds over the liquid plains of the sea. Scarcely was this ended 
when the Delian youth joined them, to figure the windings of the 
labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of Theseus, who, after his victory 
over the Minotaur, had performed this dance near the«ltai; 

Those who most distinguished themselves in these dances^:wero* 
rewarded with tripods of the value of a thousand drachmas^ 
which they consecrated to the god; aiM their names were pro*, 
claimed by two heralds, who came in the train of the Theoria. 

The whole expence to the republic for the prizes distributed ta 
the^onquerors, the presents and sacrifices offered to the god, and 
the conveyance and maintenance of the Theoria, amounts to more 
than fonr talents. The temple possesses, in the islands of Rbe-i 
i^a and Delos, and in the continent of Greece, woods, houses, 
copper manufactures,, and baths, which have been bequeathed toi 
it by the piety of tbe people. This is the first source of its 
riches; the second it the interest of tbe sums which arise from 
these different possessions, and which, after having been collected 
in the treasury of the Artemisium^ are placed out to use^ either 
to individuals or tbe neighbouring cities. The principal and; 
interest, sdded tothe fines for the crime of impiety, which are 
8t%rays applied to the use of the temple, amount at the eiid of* 
four years, to about twenty talents, which it is the offtce of the 
three aj^phictyons, or treasurers, appointed by the senate of^ 
Athens, to collect, and from which they tal^e a certainiSvm ta 
defray a part of the expences of the Theoria. 

When the sacred procession had completed tbe ceremonSes for 
which it had repaired to the altars, we were conducted to an en- 
tertainment given by the aenale/of Delos to tbecitiscm of th^^ 
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Maftcli who were seated pr^misctioimty on the banks of jthe Ioopoa» 
and\uder treea which formed a kind of arbour over their heads, 
'the whole company, devoted to pleasure, appeared desirous to 
express their joy in a thousand different ways, and to coronoiunu 
cateto us the impressions which rendered them happy. A^iure^ 
and universal satisfaction reignedl and all celebrated with loud 
abouts the name of Nicias, who had first assembled the people io* 
those delightful scenes, and assigned a certain fund to perpetuate 
his benefaction* 

The remainder of the day was appropriated to exhibitions of 
another kind. Exquisite voices disputed with each other the 
prize of harmony; and combatants, armed with the cestus, that 
of wrestling. Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing successively en* . 
gaged our attention. Towards the southern extremity of the 
island, a stadium had been traced out, around which were ranged 
the deputies of Athens, the senate of Delos, and all theTlieori«# 
habited in their superb robes. These beauteous youths presented 
a faithful image of the gods assembled on Olympus. 

Impetuous coursers, guided by Theageties and hiscompelHors, 
entered tbe lists, of which they several times made the circuity 
and long disputed the victory ; till, as when thei^od of chiy, sifter 
having diseqgaged his chariot from the clouds, rapidly hastens to 
the west, Tbeageoes.darted like lightning through themi^stof 
bis rivals, and reached the goal at tbe same instant that the aun 
terjminated his career. He was crowned in the presence of a nauU 
titude of spectators, who had hastened from tbe neighbouring 
eipinenoes, in the presence of almoet all the beauties of Greece, 
and in the presence of Ismene, whose looks of complacence gave* 
bim greater pleasure than those of menaod gods« 

Oo the day fQilowing, the birth of Apollo was celebraled^ 
Among tbe dances performed on this occaaion, we saw a number 
of sailors dance round an altar, which they lashed viotentiy with 
whips. After this extraordinary ceremony, the mystic sense of 
which we were unable to penetrate, other dances succeeded, 
intended to represent the sports which amused the god in hta 
iefincy. Those who danced had their hands liound behind them* 
and were to bite the bark of an olive-tree, consecrated by religtbe. 
Their frequent falls and irregular sieps occasioned among the 
f^pfctators violent bursts of laughter, which appeared indecent; 
but we were told that this mirth was not considered as irreverent, 
or an offence against the msj^sty of the sacred ceremonies. Ini 
fact, the Greeks are persuaded that they cannot too much banish. 
from tbe adoratioa they reader to the gods, all sadness and me- 
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Uncboly; and hence it is tbat. in •ome placet, men and wmneiA 
are permitted to attack each other, in the preaenoe of the altars, 

with the moat licentioua «nd groaa pieaaai>triea« 

. The aailors I have mentioaed above were among the numbet «f 
ttioa^ foreign iperchanU whom the aituaiionof the island, the pri^ 
viiegea it enjoys, the vigilant attention of the Atbeniana, and the 
celebrity of the festivala, bring in crowds to Delos: wbitber thejr 
come to exchange their respective riches for the corn, wine, and 
commodities of the neighbouring islands; for tUe scarlet linen 
tunics, which are made in the iale of Amor goe, the rich purple 
stuffs of Coa, the highly esteemed alum of Melos, and the valuable 
copper that from time immemorial has been extracted from the 
mines of Delos, and of which are made elegant vases. The 
island'waa become aa it were the storehouse of the treasurea of 
DfttioBS; and near the place where they were collected, theinka* 
bitants of Delos, obliged by an express law to furnish water to 
the whole multitude ef atrangers, set out, on long tables, cakes^ 
and eatables prepared in baste. 

I Studied with pleaaure the different passions which opulence 
and necessity produced in places so little distant from each other; 
and was convinced that, to an attentive mind, no objects in nature 
ai-e trivial. The Deiiaos first discovered the secret of fattenmg 
fu%vl8^ and derivo a considerable profit from, their industry. I 
saw Mxne persons, monnted on stages, who shewed the peopici 
efegs, liiatthey held in their bands, and distinguished by their 
form the hind of pullets by which they had been laid. I bad' 
scarcely turned my eyes on this singular scene, when I fdt myw- 
self forcibly shook by a vigorous arm ; and, looking round, was 
accosted by an Athenian sophist, with whom I was slightly ac« 
qnainted.— How ! said be, Anacharsis, are these objects worthy 
the attention of a pbilosopher? Come with me, and no longer^ 
waste on such trifles your time, which ought to be devoted to 
more sublime speculations. He immediately took me to an enli«^ 
nence where aome other sophists discussed, with great heat, the 
snbtle questions of the school of Megara. The impetuous Enbu« 
Jidesof Miletus was at their head, -and had just advanced this 
argument : " Whatever is at Megara, is not at Athens « but there 
are men at Megara, therefore there are not men at Athens.** 
While the by^standers wearied themselv€8 in vain to resolve tbta 
difltoflty, a sudden aho«K annoanced the arrival of the Theoria of 
l^e Tenians, who besiides Ibeir own offerings, brought also those 
of the Hyperboreans^ 
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I'he lattfer people dwell towards the horth 6t dreece; they 

(especially pay adoration ten Apollo; and there is still to be seeri 

at Delos the tomb of two of his priestesses^ who came thither to 

add new rites to the worship of that god. They also preserve 

there* in an edifice dedicated to Di^na, the ashes off the last 

Theori, whdm the Hyperboreana ^nt to their islands They 

unfortunately perished: and, since that event, that nation has 

stBi the firat fruits of their harvests through a foreign chamieL 

A neighbouring tribe of the Scythians receive them from their 

iiands, and transmit them to other nations^ who convey them to 

^e shores of the Adriatic sea, frdin whence they are carried td 

Epirus, croas Greece, arrive at Eubcea, and are brought to 

Teoos. 

On the arrival of these sacred offerings, nothing was talked of 
but the wonders that are related of the country of the Hyper-^ 
boreans : there the spring, youth, and health, perpetually reign i 
und there, during ten complete centuries, men enjoy a tranquil 
life» jn the midst of festivals and pleasures. — But this happy 
country is situated at one of the extremities of the earth, as th< 
garden of the Hesperides is at the otUer* Thus have men e?ef 
placed the abode of happiness in inaocessible regions^ 

While the Greeks listened to these fictions^ which eiikindled 
all the ardooT of their imagination, I was attentive to that, forest 
of masts which appeared in the port of Delos. The fleets o( tbit 
Theorise presented their prows to the sbore^ and these prows 
Srt bad decorated with the symboU peculiar to each nat^otw 
Tbose of the Phthiotes were diatioguished by the figures of 
NereideSi On the Athenian galley, Pallas was repres^nied 
guiding a resplendent car; and the ships of the Bseotians wersf 
ornameiited with an image of CadinttS hakKng a serpent. Some 
of these fleets were getting Hindeir sail ; but the beauteous youthi 
they carried back to their country were aoon . replaced by neir 
beauties^ Thus, in the course of a long aud severe night, som6 
Stars are lost in the west, while others rise in tbe east to replenishi 
theskies. 

The festivals lasted several days ; the borse-r^ces were fre^^ 
queotiy repeated. On tbe beach we saw the famous divers of 
Delos plunge ioio the sea, remain beneath its waves, float on its^ 
surface, display the .image of combats, and jo8liiy« by their ad*' 
dress, the celebrity they have acquiiced. 
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CHAP. LXXVII. 

Continuation of the Voyage to Delos. 
Marriage Ceremonies. 

LbvB prcaided at the festivals of^Delos; and the numerous 
youth which the god bad assembled around him, acknowledged 
no other laws than his. Sometimes, in concert with Hymen, he 
crowned the constancy of faithful lovers; sometimes he excited 
a tender languor and anxiety in hearts before insensible; and by 
these multiplied triumphs prepared the way for th* most glo- 
rious of all— the marriage of Ismene and Theagenes. 

As I was a witness to the ceremonies with which this union 
was accompanied, I shall proceed to relate them, and describe 
practices which the laws, custom, and superstition have intro>* 
dubed, to provide for the security and happiness of the most sa- 
' cred of engagements : and if, in this account, some apparently 
frivolous circumstances should be found, they will acquire im- 
portance and dignity from the simplicity of the times from which 
they derive their origin. 

Silence and tranquillity began to be restored at Delos. The 
multitude of strangers diminished like a river, which, after having 
overflowed the plain, gradually retires into its bed. The inha- 
bitants of tliQ island had risen before the dawn ; tbey were 
crowned with flowers, and incessantly offered up, in the temples, 
and before their houses, sacrifices to render the gods propitious 
to the marriage of Ismene. The moment when it w^s to b^ con- 
cluded was arrived. We were assembled in the house of Philo. 
cies: the door of the apartmentof Ismene opened, and we saw 
her and Theagenes come out 6t it, followed by their parents, and 
a public officer, who had just drawn up the instrument of their 
engagement. The conditions of this engagement were simple; 
in it no provision had been made for any discussion of interest 
between their relatives, nor any cause of divorce between the 
contracting parties: and with respect to the marriage portion, as 
Theagenes was already related to Pbilocles, it was thought suffi- 
cient to mention a law of Solon, which, to prevent the property 
of a family from being carried out of it, enacts that heiresses shall 
marry their nearest kinsmen. 

We were dressed in magnificent habits, wiiich we bad received 
from Ismene. That which Theagenes wore was her own work^ 
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Her orDatnenta were, a necklace of precious stones, and a purple 
Tobe embroidered with gold. Both wore on their hair, which 
flowed on their shoulders, and was perfumed with essences 
crowns of poppy, sesamum, and other plants sacred to Venus. 
Thus habited, they mounted a chariot, and proceeded towards 
the temple. Ismene had Theagenes on her right, and on her 
left a friend of Theagenes, who was to follow him in this cere- 
mony. The people who thronged around them scattered flowers 
and perfumes in their way. They cried out; These are not 
mortals; it is Apollo and Coronis; it is Diana and Endymion ; 
it is Apollo and Diana. They sought to procure us favourable 
omens, and to prevent such as were of evil portent. One said : 
I saw this morning two turtles long hover in the air, and at 
length rest together on a branch of that tree. Another said. 
Drive away the solitary crow, and let her go far hence to mourn 
the loss of her faithful companion ; for she brings the most ill- 
boding of auguries. 

The' bride and bridegroom were received at the gate of the 
temple by a priest, who presented to each of them a branch of 
ivy, the symbol of the bonds by which they were to be for ever 
united. He then conducted them to the altar, where every 
thing was prepared for the sacrifice of a heifer to Diaoa^ to the 
chaste Diana, whom, as well as Minerva, and the other divinities 
who had never submitted to the yoke of Hymen, they thus en«- 
deavoured to appease. They also implored Jupiter and Jttn#, 
whose union and loves shall be eternal ; the Heavens and -the 
Earth, the concurrence of which produces fertility and plenty ; 
the Parcas, because they hold in their hands the life of mortals; 
tlie Graces, because they embellish the pleasures of happy mar- 
riages ; and, lastly, Venus, from whom JLove derives his birth, 
and who bestows happiness on mortals. 

The priests, after having examined the entrails of the victims^ 
declared that the gods approved the marriage. To concluderthe 
ceremonies, we proceeded to the Artemrsium, where the lovers 
deposited each a lock of their hair on the tomb of the last Theori 
of the Hyperboreans. That of Theagenes wad wound about a 
^handful of grass, and that of Ismene round a spindle. This cus« 
tom reminded them of the first institution of marriage, at which 
time it was intended to signify that the husband was to be occu- 
pied in the labours of the fields and the wife to manage the 
household afl^airs. ' 

Philocles now took the hand of Theagenes, and joining it to 
(be hand of Ismene, pronounced these words; **l bestaw on you 
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f&y daughter, that you majp give ligitimate eitiMM to the re* 
public/'^The bride and bridegroom theo fwore to each other 
fin inviolable fidelity : and tbeir parents, after having received 
Ibeir oaths, ratified them by new sacrifices. 

Night began to come on when we came out of the temple to 
fetvirn to the house of Tbeagenes. The procession, lighted by 
pumberless torches, was sccoiiapanied by bands of masiciana and 
dancers; the boose if as hung with garlands, and apleodidty 
Illuminated. 

As soon as the new marrie>l couple set their feet pn the thresh, 
hold of the door, a basket of fruit was, for a moment, placed oo 
|heir beads, as a presage of the plenty they were tp enjoy. We 
fit the same time heard the name of Hymenseus re-echoed on all 
^ides. Thia was a young man of Argos, whp formerly restored 
to their country fome Athenian maidens who had been taken by 
pirates. He obtained for his reward on^ of the captives, pf whum 
be was passionately enamoured ; and since that time Ibe Qreekf 
contract no marriage without celebrating his mciAory. 

These acc^maticins followed us ipto the banqueting haU, aa4 
continued durifig the supper; when some pocta entered, i^od 
I'ecited epithaiamioms. 

A child, half cofered with branches of hawthorq and oal^, ap^ 

f^feared with a basket of loaves, 9ind sang a hyinn begiaaipg with 
hese words e ** I have changed my former stale for a happier.^ 
The Athenians aing this hymn at one of their festivals, to cele- 
brate the time in which their ances^rs, who had beJore fed o^ 
wild fruity, ^joyed in society the gifts of Ceres. They ^ng it 
likewise at marriages, to signify that men, after having left Ibeir 
wild state ip the woods, enjoyed the aweela of loye. feoMle 
dancers, dressed in light robes, and crowned with myrtle, after- 
wards entered, and expressed by Iheir njiatio^s the tranaporls^ 
Render languor, and iotoxicatioii of the moat delicious of passions. 
When this dance was ended, Leucippe lighted the nuptial 
torch, and conduoted her daughter to the apartaseBt prepared 
for her. A number of symbptsf reminded ls«iene of the duties 
^bich were formerly annexed tp ih^ new conditieq of Uia oa 
which she entered. She carried one pf those earthen veasela in 
yrhich barley ia parched ; one of her aiteKidants held aaiev«.; ao^ 
oyer the door was hung in'in«trwnent used to hruiae ^ain. The 
new married cotipl^ ateof a&uit'thesweeU)6si|eif wihicb wtascosif* 
^idered as the emblem of their union. 

}o the meant titne, giving a Ioosq to the ipansporta of iiQmo* 
f!era4iejoy., H'e iar^ed iniri.ukttoiua£hDulS) and besieged the doQP 
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wbicb was defended by a fMtbfiul friend gi Tb«igene«f A Qum« 
ber of young perions daoeed to the music of several in9trumen<9. 
This noise was at length interrupted by tb^ Tbeoria from Co* 
rintb, who bad undertaken to sing the evening hymoneaU Aft^f 
having congratulated Theagenes» they added : 

'* We are in the spring of our years; we are the faireal of tbt 
miidens of Corinth, so renowned for their beayty ; yet is tbfr^ 
not one of us, O Ismenef whose cbarma pan cooipare to thine; 
JLigbter than the Thessalian courser, exalted above ber compa?- 
ntoos like the lily, the pride of the garden, Ismene ia tbeortia- 
oieni of Greece, AH the loves are enthroned iq ber e^ea, and aU 
^he arts live under her fingers. O Qiaid! charming woman! 
tOf^morrow will we repair to the enamelled mead, wi CuU fipwerl 
to compose for thee a crown : we will hang it on the most beau* 
tiful of the neighbouring plane trees, under the shade of which 
we will pour forth perfumes in thy honour, and on its bark vre 
will inscribe these words: Offer to metfour incense, for I am the 
tree of Jsmene. We salute thee, happy bride! we aalutt tbee, 
happy bridegroom* May Latona give you sons who shall resem- 
ble you.-r-May Venus ever animate you with ber fires.— ^May 
flupiter bestow on your children's children the felicity which 
surrounds you. Repose in the bosom of pleasure, and henceforth 
breathe only the mo&t tender Iove« We will return witli the 
liH>rQing*s dawn, and again will we 9in|;, O Hymen, Hymenseus, 
Hymen ! 

The next day, as soon as it ^as light, we repaired to the same 
plaof, and heaxd the maideiis of Corinth sing the following 
by^meneaJ, 

•• We ceJebraie you in oar songs, O Venus, ornament of Olym- 
ptua! Love, tbe delight of the eartb! and thou, O Hymen, source 
of life! we celebrate you in our song. Love, Hymen, Venus! 
QTbcfagenea, awake; turn your eyes on your love. Youthful 
jgsvourite of Venus, happy aad worthy husband of Ismeoe; O 
Tbeagenes! awake; turn your eyes on your spouse ; survey the 
iiplendojjr O'f her beauty, tbeanimated freshness which embellishea 
f^U ber charms. The rose is tbe queen of flowers, Ismene is tbe 
(|M«eo of beauties^— Already ber trembling eyelid opens to tbe 
says of the sun. O Theagenes! bappy and worthy hqsband of 
)an^Q€u aws^kel". 

'{'his day, wbich tbe two lojer^ considered as that on which 
ibey began to live, was aimosx entirely employed, on their part, 
io. rece^viAg tbe a&ctiouate congratulations of the ijobabitants of 
'lb? islaqd on their marriage. All their friends m\ght make tbengi 
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presents i they «]io made presents to each other; and receired. 
iq conjunction, those of Philocles, the father of Theagenea. 
They were brought with great ceremony. A child, in a white 
robe, opened the procession, bearing a lighted torch; next came 
a girl with a basket on her head : she was followed by seveiral 
domestics, who carried vessels of alabaster, boxes of perfumes, 
diS'erent kinds of essences, odorous ointments, and a variety of 
those luxuries which a taste for conyeqience and elegance baa 
converted into necessaries. 

In the evening, Ismene was carried back to h^r father; and 
less ia conformity with custom than to express her real senttif 
ments, testified to him the regret she feU at leaving her paternal 
bouse : the next day she was restored to her husband ; and from 
that moment nothing has interrupted their mutuM, felicity* 



CHAP. LXXVIIL 

Continuation of the Voyage to Delos. 
On Happiness. 

Philocles, with a heart of the greatest sensibility, possessed ai^ 
exquisite judgment and extensive knowledge. In his youth he 
had frequented the schools of the moat celebrated philosophera 
of Greece; and, improved by their lessons, but still more by bis 
own reflection, he had composed a system of conduct which dtC- 
fused tranquillity through his own soul, and promoted peace and 
satisfaction among all around him. We incessantly studied this 
singular man, to whom each moment of his life was a moment df 
happiness. 

One day, as we wandered about the island, we met with this 
inscription, on a little temple of Latona : "Nothing is more ex- 
cellent than justice, more to be desired than health, or more de« 
lightful than the possession of the object we love«" This, said I, 
is the maxim which Aristotle once censured in our hearing: he 
alleged that the epithets contained in itought4iot to be separated, 
and that they are only applicable to happiness. And, in fact, 
happiness is certainly what is most excellent, most to be desired, 
and most delightful. But to what purpose is it to describe its 
effects? It would be of much greater importance to discover bow 
it may be obtained. That, replied Philocles, is little known; for I 

to arrive at it, all men choose different paths, and all differ ia I 
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opinion respecting the nature of the sovereign good. Sometimes 
they make it consist in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and 
sometimes in the exemption from every pain. Some have en« 
deavoured to comprise its characteristics in short maxims: such 
is the sentence you have just read ; and such the song which is 
frequently sung at table* and in which happiness is made to coa« 
sist in health, beauty, riches lawfully acquired ; and youth eo-^ 
joyed in the bosom of friendship. Others, besides these precious 
gifts, require strength of body, courage, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and, in a word, the possession of every good and every 
virtue. But as the greater part of 4hese advantages do not de^ 
pend on ourselves, apd as we should not even find every wishr 
precluded by their union, it is manifest that they do not essenti- 
ally constitute that species of felicity which is adapted to eactt 
man in particular. 

In what then does happiness consist ? impatiently exclaimed 
one of our company. How wretched is the lot of mortals, if, in« 
cessantly compelled to pursue happiness, they are ignorant of the 
path they ought to choose!— Alas! replied Pbilocles, they are 
surely much to be pitied. Cast your eyes around you ; in every 
place, in every condition of life, you. will bear only complaints 
and lamentations, and only behqid men tormented with the desire 
of happiness, and by passions which prevent their attaining it. 
unsatisfied by pleasure, withoutCortitude under sufferings, almost 
equally oppressed by disappointment and enjoyment, incessantlj 
murmuring at their lot, and unable to quit a life the burden of 
wliich they find insupportable. 

Was it then merely to cover the earth with miserable creatures 
that mankind was created ? and do the gods take a cruel pleasure 
in persecuting such a feeble race of beings as we are ? To this I 
can never assent: our reproaches are due to ourselves alone. Let 
OS enquire what idea we entertain of happiness. Is it not that 
of a state iu which our desires, perpetually reviving, shall be con- 
tinfially satiated ; which shall be diversified according to the dif. 
ference of inclinations, and the duration of which it shall be \n 
our power to prolong at pleasure ? But the eternal order of nature 
must be changed before such a state can be the lot of any mortal. 
Thus to desire happiness which shall be unchangeable, and with- 
out any mixture of alloy, is to d<$sire what cannot exist; but 
wbat, for that very reason, more excites our wishes, since nothing 
appears to us more desirable than to triumph over obstacles which 
are, or which appear, insurmountable. 
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IntariftUe li#»» too prirfouod for our feeble researctiet td et^ 
pWm,6tctet that good •bail be uninterruptedly mingled witbetii^ 
in tbe general aystetn of nuture, and that tfao beings wbicb make 
a part of Ibia great whole, wbicfa^ aa a wfaoie, is so adaiirabk» 
but so ificomprebeosiUe, and aomeiimea to terrifying, in itsparta^ 
Shalt partake of this mixture, and experience continaal viciati^ 
l«dea. On this condition baa life been bestowed on us. Frona 
tbe momeBt in wiiitcil we receive it we are ooodemned to a eon^*^ 
littiial alternation of good tod evil, pleaaures and pains. If yo9 
enqntre tbe reason of tbia our nnbappy lot, aotne will perkapa 
anawer that tbe goda intead to bestow on us real good^ and not 
pkaaurea; that tbey only grant us tbe letter to coaapeLtis to re-* 
oeive tlie former ; and that, to the greater part of mortal*, tbe 
aum total of good would be infinitely greater than that of evil, if 
tbey were wise enough to refer to the former tbe agreeable aen« 
iattona tbey experience, and tbe moineots tbey enjoy wbkh are 
cxertipt from trouble and diaqvietnde. Such aaystem may aoaae- 
ii'te^KS suspend our mormars, but tbe cause of tbem will ever re« 
main ; for, in facTt, pain and misery exist on earth, and coasome 
tbe days of thfe greater part of men ; and even though only one 
single mortal shoeld auffet, and though be sbouid suffer but for 
a s^ip^le tooniient during hia whole life, aiill tbat moment of paiti 
wou4d be to ns the moat iocompreben«ibte and dittresaing of 
mysteries. 

What then is tbe result of tfaeae reflections^ Oeght we to 
pluftge blindly into tbe tort^ent which burrii^s away, and rnseii»ibly 
destroys all beings ; to present ourselves without resista'ik^e, and 
ta Tittiatis of fatality, to the livils by which we are menaced j and 
to renounce, rn fine, that hope mhteh is tbe greatest a«id even tbe 
only good the greater purt of our feHow-tkiOrttflstcan experience? 
Certainly not I wish tbat yotl iboold be happy, but so far only 
as it is permitted you to be. I wish you not vhat ohitnencHl hap- 
piness the hope of wbich is tbesource of themisery of the htrman 
face, but a happiness suited to our present condition, and tiie 
more solid, since it is in our power to render it independent of 
men and of ei/«Qts. 

The attainment of this is somfetimcs facilitated by the ntitoTal 
diaposition; and we may even say that dertaro mindfe are only 
happy because tbey were born happy. Othera cannot struggle at 
once against their disposition and external obstacles, without 
long and unintermitted application of mind ; for, said an ancient 
philosopher, " the gods sell us frapprtiess for lebour, wbich 'm its 
price." But this mental labour requires not more efforts than the 
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projects atid e^certion by wiiich we are iac/eManily agitata i nnd 
If bicb, after all* have only for tbeir object an imaginary ha|>pine#«tf 
Pbilociea, baviog thus spoken, remaiiied silent. JSa^ bad not 
tie aaid^ sufficient leisure, nor sufficient abilities^ to reduce into 9 
ayaten.tbe observations be bad made 00 so importsnt a 8Mbjecl4 
]5ieigiOi .at least, said PbUotas, to /communfcate to us, without toD 
$ci»piiiou«ly regarding order or coni^ction, those which may nci 
ci4e04al|y au^g^st tbemselves to you. Condescend to inform ul 
by "What saeains you have attained to tbis siate, at which yoq can^ 
M0i Jbave arrived but aft^r t long succession of expert foems an/i 
errors* 

PbiiloclesI excUimed tbe youth Jty^ia; the zephyrs .seem tp 
sport among tke braaeliea et this plane tree* tbe Scir i| filled wUln 
the odoMrs ^ i\m floivers .that hasten to disclose their beauties* 
Ibeae vinea begin to entwine tbeir tender shoots around the myt^ 
ties SKbi^h tiiey will <]uit no more s tbe floeks that bound in ih0 
spef4ows«. tbft birds that chant their loves, tbe instruments that 
refund tbnongb tbe valleys, all things th«.t I see and hear, f\ll me 
-with delight and transport. Ah* Philoclesl we were crested {ac 
bappiness: I £eel that we were, in the delieioua and heartfelt 
erpotions which I expnrienca If you are acquainted with the 
ai't of perpetuating these^ it is a crime to. conc^l it f rotn m» under 
the v^eil, of .mystery. 

You .remind me, replied Philocles^ of tbe early years of .my 
life. I atill regret the time wheo» like you, I resigned myself wi^h 
entbusiasm to the impressions. I received. Nature, to which t 
ivasyet unaccustomed, appeared to my eyes .arrayed in indescrib* 
able charms; and my soul, new to every pleasurable sensation^ 
seemed ardently alive to the most delicious sensibility. 

1 was yet unacquainted with men* and imagined I found in 
tbeir words and actions that innocence and simplicity which 
reigned in my own heart. I believed them ail just, sincere, 
capable of friendship, what they ought to he, and what I in 
reality was. Above all, I believed that they were humane.; for 
«3(perience is especially necenary to convince us that they are 
not so. 

Under this delusion I. entered into the world. The politeness 
for which the societies of Athens are distinguished, the exp^ies- 
sions which the desire of pleasing inapiies, those effusions of the 
heart which cost so little and flatter so much~all these deceitful 
externals had but too many charms for a man who had not yet 
proved their real worth. I met seduction. half way ; and,attribut-b 
lag to agreeable connections the seiHinientaaudclsiiKis of friend**.' 
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ship, giive myself up without^reserve to the pleasure of loving and 
being beloved. The pretended friends I thus made choice of» 
without a prudent examination, occasioned me much injury, and 
abandoned me, some from interest, and others from jealousy and 
fickleness. The surprise and grief I felt, forced my eyes to over- 
flow with tears. At length, having experienced every kind of 
injustice and perfidy, I saw myself constrained, after repeated 
struggles, to renounce that con6dence so dear to my heart, which 
I had indiscriminately reposed in all mankind. This sacrifice 
cost roe more than any other I made in my life; I still shudder at 
the remembrance of it : so violent were my feelings, that they hur- 
ried me into the opposite extreme. I hardened my heart, cherished 
distrust and hatred with a kind of savage pleasure, and lived a 
wretched life. At length I called to mind that, among the mul- 
titude of opinions that are entertained concerning the nature of 
happiness, some who are held in greater esteem for their wisdom 
than others, teach that it consists in pleasure, or io the practice 
of virtue, and the exercise, of an enlightened reason. I determined, 
therefore, to seek mine in pleasure. 

I shall suppress the particulars of the extravagancies of my 
youth, to hasten to the moment that brought them to a period. 
Being in Sicily, I went to visit one of the principal inhabitants 
of Syracuse, who was spoken of as the happiest man of his time. 
His appearance shocked me. Though be was yet in the prime 
of life, he had every appearance of decrepitude. He was sur-^ 
rounded by musicians, who wearied him with celebrating his' 
virtues ; and beautiful female slaves, who by their dances kindled 
, in his eyes at intervals a gloomy and dying fire. When we were 
alone, I said to him : I congratulate you : you have discovered the 
rare secret of perpetually retaining withyou pleasure, who fhough 
so fugitive to others, is with you a constant guest. — Pleasure a 
constant guest with me ! replied he, in a rage; I know it not:' I 
sfuffer all the despair which the absence of it occasions. This is 
the only sentiment which remains with me, and which will soon' 
, complete the destruction of a. body overwhelmed with pain and 
evils. I endeavoured to inspire him with fortitude ; but I found 
that his mind was degraded and brutish, without principles, and 
without resources, I afterwards learned that he had never blushed 
at the acts of injustice he had committed, and that he every day 
wasted the fortune of bis children with foolish profusion. 

The example of this man, and the disgust which. I on different 
occasions experienced, delivered me from the intoxication in 
which I had for some years lived, and "determined me to seek 
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tranquillity in the practice of virtue, and the exercise of my 
reason. I cultivated bolb with ardour; but I was again on tbe 
point of passing to the opposite extreme. The too great austerity 
of my virtue sometimes filled me with indignation against society ; 
and from a too rigid attacliment to what I esteemed reason, I was 
inclined to consider all object as indifferent. An accidental event 
freed roe froin both these errors. 

I became acquainted, at Thebes, with a disciple of Socrates, 
whose probity I had heard much extolled. I was struck with 
the. sublimity of his principles, as well as with the regularity of 
his 'conduct* But he had gradually introduced so much super- 
stition and fanaticism into the virtue he inculcated, that he might 
be reproached with permitting in himself do frailty, nor allowing 
any indulgence for others. He became peevish, suspicious, and 
often unjust ; the qualities of bis heart were esteemed, but his 
company was generally avoided. 

A short time after, being at Delphi, at the celebration ofthe 
Pythian games, I perceived, in a gloomy alley, a man who had the 
reputation of being a person of great knowledge and intelligence. 
He appeared to me overwhelmed with chagrin. I have dissipated, 
aaid he to me, by the exertions of reason, the illusions of all 
things in life. I was born with all the advantages that can flatter 
vanity ; but, instead, of enjoying them, I wished to analyse tbemj 
and, from that moment, riches, birth, and personal graces, appeared 
to me only as vain titles which chance had distributed among 
men. I attained to the first officer of magistracy in the republic ; 
but was disgusted with the difficulty I found in doing good, and 
the ease with which it was in my power to do mischief. I sought 
glory in battle, and dyed my hands in the blo9d of the unfortunate, 
till I shuddered at my barbarous fury. I cultivated the sciences 
imdarts: Philosophy filled roe with doubts; I found in eloquence^ 
only the perfidious art of deceiving men ; and in poetry, music, 
and painting, only' the puerile arts of amusing them. I aspired 
to obtain the esteem ofthe public; but seeing around me a mul- 
titude of hypocrites, who, by their pretences to virtue, secured its. 
applause without danger of detection, I grew careless of the pub-/ 
lie and its esteem. Nothing was now left me but a life deprived 
of every charm, actuated by no motive, and which was only a 
'tedious repetition of the same actions and the same wants. 

Wearied of my existence, I travelled into distant countries. 
The pyramids of Egypt, at the first view, filled me with asto- 
nishment; but, immediately after, I compared the pride of the 
monarchs who had erected them to that of a pismire who should 
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heap up ftome grains of iand in a pathway to Uave to posterity 
aome trac6$ of his pa»aage« The great king of Persia gave me a 
place at bia court, and hia subjects fell prostrate at my feet* 
Their ejtcessive meanness only shewed me the excess of their 
ingratitude. I returned to my country, neither admiring nor es* 
teeming any thing ; and, by a fatal consequence, no longer capa* 
bie of loving any thing. When I became sensible of my error, it 
was no longer in my power to remedy it: but, though I do not 
feel a very lively affection for my fellow men, I wish my ekample 
may prove a lesson to you : for from you I have nothing to fear, 
smce I have never been so unfortunate as to render you any service. 
When I was in Egypt, I was acquainted with a priest who, after 
havmg passed bis life in gloomy researches, endeavouring to pe- 
netrate the origin and end of all things, said to me, with a sigh : 
"^Voe to him who shall attempt to lift up the veil of Nature! 
^nd I will say: Woe to the man who shall draw aside the veil 
of society I Woe to him who Shall refuse to yield to that the- 
atrical illusion which our prejudices and necesaities have diffused 
over all objects! Soon shall his soul, enfeebled and languishing^ 
find itself phinged in the abyss of nihility, the most dreadful of 
all punishments. At these words tears fell from bis eyes, and he 
hastened to conceal himself in the neighbouring forest. 

You know with what precaution vessels shun those rocks 
which have occasioned the shipwreck of the first navigators. 
Thus, in my travels, I endeavoured to derive advantage from 
the errors of my fellow mortals. From them I learned, what I 
psiight have been taught by the least reflection, but what can 
never be properly known but by experience<^that the excess of 
reason and virtue is almost as dangerous as excess in pleasures; 
that nature has given us propensities which it ia as dangerous to 
extinguish as to exhaust by inordinate gratification ; that sooiety 
had claims to my services, and that I ought to labour to acquire 
its esteem; in fine, that, to arrive St this desirable end, which 
incessantly shewed itself and fled before me, it was my duty to 
palm that inquietude whioh I feit in my soul, and which conti* 
Dually drew it out of itself. 

I had never studied the symptoms of this inquietude. I pen- 
ceived that, in animals, it was limited to the preservation Of Itfe, 
and the propagation of the species; but that in man it subsitted 
^fter the satisfying of the first desires, and that among enlightened 
pations it was more powerful and tyrannical than among Ignorant 
people. It is therefore the luxury of thoughts and doslres tb«l 
[>oi6ons our existence: it is that inaiatiable luxury thai ia tor« 
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mented in idleness ; that to maintain iUelf feeds on our pBisjons, 
and irritales them incessantly, though it gathers from them only 
disagreeable fruits. But why should we not furnish it with more 
sliltttary alinrents ? Wby should we not consider th« agitation 
which we experience even in the satiety of pleaaures and enjpy^ 
ments» as a motion impressed by nature on our hearts^ to force 
them to approach each other, and find their tranquillity in mu- 
tual uiJion? 

O humanity !. sublime and generous inclination! wbi^b an* 
nouncest thyself in our infancy by the transports of tenderness 
and simplicity ( in youtb, by the temerity of a blind con6den(?e; 
and through the wboie course of our lives^ by tl|e readineis with 
which we contract'new connections ! O voi<;e of Nature» which 
resoundest from one end of the universe to the oth^r, whick 
fillest us with remorse when we oppress our feilow-creatures, 
and inspirest us with the purest pleasure when we administtr lo 
them comfort ! O Love ! O Friendship 1 O Beneficence ! inex- 
haustible sources of delicious pleasures; men are only unhappy 
because they refuse to listen to you. O ye gods, authors of these 
most valuable benefits 2 Instinct might, no doubt, by bringing 
together beings overwhelmed with wanta«nd evils, have afforded 
a transient support to their weakness ; but infinite goodness like 
yours could alone have formed the plan of uniting us by the 
charm of sentiment ; and diffusing through those extensive asso- 
ciations which cover the earth, a warmth capable of ietemiaiog 
their duration^ 

Yet, instead of cherishing this sacred fir«, we suffer frivoloua 
dissensions and mean interest continually to damp ita flamje.* If 
we should be told that two strangers, cast by chance on a desert 
island, had found in the society of each other a pleasure which 
-indemnified tbem for being secluded from the rest of the world ; 
if we should be told that there exists a family entirely occupied 
in strengthening the ties of consanguinity by the bonds of friendr. 
ship; if we should be told that there exists, in some corner of 
the earth, a people who knew- no other law than that of lovijig 
^ch other, nor any other crime than that of being waiting io 
mutual affection; who would think of commiserating tlie lot of 
the two shipwrecked friends? who, would not wish toappertaifl. 
to that family? who would not desire botfly to that happy cji- 
mate ? O mortals, ignprant and unworthy of youa* desiiDyl t<> 
obtain happiness, it is not aecessary to cross theaeas; itfBiy be 
foumd in all conditions of lif^at all times^ in all plaeea^ wiibio 
yourselves, around you, and wherever you mutually love. 
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This law of nature, too much disregarded by our pbilosopherv, 
ynM ttot neglected by the legislator of a powerful nation. Xeoo- 
pbon, speaking to me on a certain occasion of the education of 
the Persian*youlh, told me that, in their public schools, a tribu- 
. nal was instituted before which they came mutually to accuse 
each other of their faults ; and that ingratitude was punished by 
it with the utmost severity. He added, that under the name of 
ungrateful the Persians included all those who were guilty of 
offences towards the gods, their relatives, their country, or their 
friends. This law is admirable; since it not only enjoins the practice 
of all our duties, but likewise renders them amiable by ascending 
to their origin. In fact, if they cannot be transgressed without 
our becoming ungrateful, it follows that it is our duty to fulfil 
them from a motive of gratitude; and thence results this nobJe 
and beneficial principle, that we ought only to act from senti- 
ment. ' 
- But this doctrine is not to be held forth to those who, hurried 
away by violent passions, acknowledge no restraint ; ndr to those 
frigid niinds who, concentred in themselves, feel only their own 
personal griefs. The former are to be pitied ; they are made 
more for the happiness of others than their own. We might per- 
haps be tempted to envy the lot of the latter; for, if we couW 
join with fortune and health a profound indifference for our fel- 
low-creatures, which yet should be disguised under the appear- 
ance of regard, we should obtain a happiness founded alone on 
the moderate pleasures of sense, and which perhaps would be 
less subject to cruel vicissitudes. But does it depend on our- 
selves to be indifferent ? If we had been destined to live in soli- 
tude on Mount Caucasus, or in the deserts of Africa, perhaps 
Nature would not have given us a heart of sensibility ; but, had 
she beMowed it on us, rather than not have loved, we should have 
endeavoured to fix our affection, and exercise our benevolence, 
on tigers and on stones. 

We are therefore enforced to submit to our destiny ; and, 
since our heart requires to be expanded, far from seeking to con- 
fine it within itself, let us increase, if possible, the warmth and 
activity of itS' motions: and, by giving them a proper direction, 
prevent its wanderings. 

I do not propose my example as a rule ; but you have wished 
to be informed of the system of my life. It was by studying the 
lawof the Persians; b^drawing closer and closer the ties wbich 
unite us with the gods, our relatives, our country, and our friends; 
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that I have found the secret of at 9nce fulfilling the duties of my 
condition, and satisfying the de«lres of my loul. Thus also ^^ais 
it that I learned, that the more we live for others the more we 
live for ourselves. 

Pbilocles then enlarged on the necessity of calling to the aid 
of our reason and virtue an authority that may support their weak- 
ness. He shewed to what a degree of power the soul may raise 
itself; which, considering all the events of life as so many lawa 
that have emanated from the greatest and wisest of lee;islators, is. 
obliged to struggle either against misfortune or prosperity. You; 
will be useful to me added he, if your piety be only the fruit of 
reflection: but if you are so happy as to have it become a senti- 
ment, you will feel a more delightful pleasure in the good you 
shall do unto them, and more consolation under the injustice 
they may make you suffer. 

. He was continuing to explain these truths, when he was inter- 
rupted by a Cretan youth, one of our friends, named Demophon^ 
' who had for some time assumed the title of Philosopher* He 8u4* 
deniy joined us; and inveighed against religious opinions with so 
much beat and contempt, that Phiiocles thought it incumbent on 
him to endeavour to bring him to a juster manner of thinking. 
But I shall reserve that part of the conversation in which this sub- 
ject wi^s discussed for the following chapter. 

The ancient wisdom of nations, resumed Phiiocles, has, if I 
may so speak, qonfounded among the objects of publrc worship 
both the gods, the authors of our existence, and our parents fnom 
whom we derive life. Our duties with regard to both are closely 
connected in thecodes of legislator^ the writings of philosophers, 
and the usages of nations. 

. Hence that sacred custom of the Pisidiaes, who at their repasts 
begin with libations in honour of their parents; and b«nce that 
beautiful thought of Plato— If the Divinity accepts the incense 
which you offer to the statues by which he is represented, bow> 
much more venerable, both in bis eyes and yours, must those- 
monuments of him appear that be ha« preserved in your houses ; 
that father, that mother, those ancestors^ formerly the iivi^ng 
images of his authority, and now the objects of his special pro. 
tection! Doubt it not; he will bestow his favour on tiios^ 
who honour them, and, punish those who neglect or insult 
them. Do they act unjustly by you; before you make publie 
your complaints, recollect the observation of ihe j^age* Piita- 
cus to a young man who had commenced a prosecutiuu a^amat 
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hjj ht\^y"^* IT you nre in the wrongs, yoii wilt be eondcmned i 
and if you are in the right, ymi deserte to be so/* » 

But It surely csntio^ be necessirj to iiisiet oa the reverence wc 
owe to our parents ; I shall rather choose to point out to your at* 
tcintion the powerful charni which nature has annexed to the4n* 
dinations necessary to our happiness. 

tn infancy, when all is simplicity because all is truth, the lore 
6f our parents «nd relatives is expressed in transports, which be- 
come indeed enfeebled when the taste for pleeturesandindepend* 
tnce insinuates itself into our souls : but the principle which pro- 
duced thetfi is with difficulty extinguished. Even in those fsmilies 
in which it is conlinevi to a certain degree of respect, it manifests 
itself by signs of indulgence or attention, which it is believed all 
who are united by the tiet of blood owe to each other ; anil by 
returns of friendship, which the^east opportumties may facilitate: 
k ia a4so apparent even in those which are torn by cruel disaen-" 
aions; forfamrly hatreds only become so violent because they are 
ibe effect of confidence betrayed, or love disappointlfd in^jts hopes; 
For which reason it is not solely by the representation of iaopetu^^ 
ous and irregular passions, that tragedy seeks to ex<f ite <mr eino-> 
thms ; she frequently exhibits to us struggles of affection be- 
tween relatives suffei'rng under misfortune ; and these scenes 
never fail to draw tears from those who are mo^ capable of faear<- 
ib^ atrd understanding tiie voice of Nature. 

I render thnnks te%he gods tlhat my dat»gbter has always li^tetted 
U» this mild and persuasive voice* I render thanks to them that 
I have always borrowed its accents when I have wrsh«d to in- 
struct begr in ber duties ; that I ham» ever -stiewn nvyself to her as 
a sincere, compassionate, and incorriiptible <frter^, tnore fn- 
terested thto henieif in her benefit and invproi^ment, and espeei- 
artlyuntaapeacbablyjtrst. Itisthe tatter quality that has produced 
the greatest effect on her ntindi Wh«n 'Ismene perce^iv ed that I, 
in some tMmure, submitted to 'bet dawnrng reason the deci^tons 
of my own judgment, she learned todberish a proper esteem fbr 
beraelf; nnd becanne conftrmed in the opinion that my age and 
experience hud g^en her of tbetuperi^ri^y of my discernment and 
4cnowIedge. Instead of claiming her aflfVction 'as^duty, I-eti- 
deavoured to merit it ; and carefully avoided imitating the con- 
duct of those faebers and 1>enefaet0rs, who, by the haughtiness 
with whieb tbey require giUteftil aeknowledgment, excite 
ingratitude. 

. I have observed the same^conduettowardsLeubippefaer^otherr 
I have never so relied on the consciousness of the affection I.en- 
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lerUin for her io my heart, at to neglect those attentions by which 
it 18 manifested. When I first knf^vr belr^ I wished to please hfr; 
and when I became more intimately acquainted with her, I still 
wished to please. When our union first took place, she blushed 
to exercise in my house the aqthority which the care of a family 
rendered it necessary she should e^ert; she now cherishes it be< 
cause she has received it froo) my hand : so delightful is it to 
depend on the object we love, to suSer ourselves to be guided by 
it, and to sacrifice to it all our.ipcHuatioos. These sacrifices, 
which we mutually make, diffuse an inexpressible charm over all 
our enjoyments: when they are perceived, they have received 
their reward ; and wh^q they are not, they appear still more 
delicious. 

A succession of useful and varied occupations employ our time, 
and our days glide away in uninterrupted tranquillity. We enjoy 
in peace the happiness that reigns around us ; and the only re- 
gret I experience is, that I am no longer able to render to my 
country the services that I have rendered it in my youth. 

Tx> love our country is to exert our utmost powers to render 
it formidable abroad, and to preserve it in peace at home. Vic- 
tories or advantageous treaties acquire it the respect of foreign 
nations; the maintenance of the laws and of manners can alone 
ensure internal tranquillity : while, therefore, we oppose the 
enemies of the state with generals and able negotiators, we must 
also oppose licentiousness and vice, which tend to destroy every 
thing, by the laws and by virtue, which can alone restore what 
these have corrupted ; and hence those numerous duties which 
are equally essential and indispensable to each class of citizens, 
and each citizen individually. 

O you who are the objeot of these reflections! for you whose 
sake I now regret that I passess not sufficient eloquence to address 
you in a style equal to my subject, on truths the force of which I 
strongly feel! you, in fine, in whose breasts I would wish to ear 
kindle every praiseworthy affection, because you would thereby 
become more happy — ever remember that your country has un- 
limited and sacred claims to your talents, your virtues, your sen- 
timents, and your actions ; that, whatever your condition may be, 
you are only soldiers on guard, whose duty it is to watch, and fly 
to the assistance of your country when menaced by the smallest 
danger. 

To acquit yourselves of a duty so exalted, it is notsuSicient 
that you discharge with integrity and fidelity the employments 
she may confide to you, that you defend her laws, discern an4 
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promole her interesls^ nor even that you shed your blood in .the 
field of battle or the f^uni, She has an enenny more dangerous 
tlian'the leagues of nations, or intestine dissensions, in that slow 
and secret, but violent and continued war, which the vices wage 
against manners ;'a war the more to be dreaded, as she possesses 
not in herself any means of avoiding or supporting it Suffer me 
to put in her mouth the language which, on this subject, she has 
a right to address to her children. 

You have here received life, and wise institutions have here 
nurtured and brought to maturity your reason. My laws watch 
over the safety of the meanest of the citizens: and you bave all 
taken an oath, either tacit or express, to dedicate your lives to 
iny service. Such ar^ my rights. What are yours to propagate 
corruption of manners, which are a more solid foundation of my 
empire than the laws? Are you ignorant that they cannot be yU 
plated without introducing a destructive poison into the state* ^ 
and that a single example of dissolute manners may corrupt a ua- 
tion, and become more fatal to it than the loss of a battle ?-*-You 
would respect public decency, if courage were necessary for you 
to braye it ; but the ostentation with which you display excesses^ 
that remain unpi^nished, is a cowardice equally contemptible and 
insolent. 

Yet you dare to appropriate to yourselves my glory: and as- 
sume consequence, in the presence of strangers, because you were 
born in that city which has produced Solon and Aristides, and 
are descended from those heroes who have so often rendered my 
arms triumphant. But what relation is there between these sages 
and you? What have you in common with your ancestors? Who 
are th^ countrymen and children of those great men ? — All vir* 
tuous citj?jens, in whatever condition of I life, or after whatever 
interval of time, ihey niay be born. 

Happy would their country be, if to \he virtues by which she 
is honoured tliey did not join an inert lenity which conduces to 
her destruction I-w-Listen to my voice, in your turn, you who from 
age to age perpetuate the race of men precious to humanity, t 
have enacted laws against crimes, but I have instituted none 
against vicest because my vengeance can only be committed to 
you^ and you alone can pursue thetn with determined hatred. iFar, 
therefore, from keeping silence, -your indignation should burst in 
a torrent on that licentiousness by which manners are destroyed ; 
o^n those acts of yiolencCt injustice, and perfidy, which escape the 
vipilance of the laws ; on falseprobity, false modesty, (false friend* 
sbip, and all those vile impostures whkh Burreptitiousty obtain 
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the esteem of meD.-«-And say not that the times are ehange^ » *°^ 
that it is necessary to pay respiect to the rank and influence of the 
offenders; a virtue destitute of energy is a virtue without princi-* 
pie ; the moment it no longer shudders at the sight of vice^ it in 
polluted by its contagion. 

Think with what ardour you would b^ animated, should you 
be told that the enemy has V^^ken arms, that he has advanced to 
your frontiers, that he is at your gates ^ yet is he now in the 
midst of you, in the senate, in the assemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals, nay in your own houses. His progress is so rapid, that« 
unless the gods or virtuous citizens arrest his course, all hopeoi^ 
reformation and safety must soon be lost* 

If we properly felt these reproaches, society, which by our ex- 
cessive compliance has become a field abandoned to tigers and 
serpents, might still be rendered the abode pf peace and happi^ 
ness.-«>But let us not flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing such 
a change. Many citizens have virtues^ but nothing is so rare as a 
Tirtuous man ; because, to be such in reality, we must possess the 
<:ourage to be virtuous at ail times, in all circumstances, in defi- 
anceof all obstacles, and in contempt of the most powerfnl temp« 
tatTons of interest. 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an association against false 
and wicked men, let them at least unite in favour of the good i 
let them especially become animated by that spirit of humanity 
which exists in nature, and which it is time to restore to society^ 
from which it has been banished by our prejudices and passions. 
That will teach us not to be continually at war with each other« 
not to confound levity of mind with wickedness of heart, to par-> 
don failings, and to banish prejudice and distrust, the ftita I sources 
of so many dissensions and enmities; that will also teach ua 
that beneficence is less displayed by splendid liberalities, than by' 
the sentiment which interests us in the misfortunes of the wretched^ 

You every day see citizens who groan under calamity; and, 
others who need only .a word of consolation, and a friend who 
will sympathize with them in their sufferings; yet you ask whe-» 
ther you can be useful to your fellow-mortals; yet you ask whe« 
ther nature has bestowed on us compensations for the evils with 
which she has afflicted us. Ah, did you know the light she dif** 
fuses through those souls which obey her inspirations! If ever 
you should snatch a worthy man from indigence, from dishonour, 
from death; t call to witness the emotions you wilt experience^ 
you will then be convinced that life affords moments of delicious 
sensibility, which may counterbalance whole years of grief and 
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paiD. Theo shall you pity tboae who thall be alarnied at yaur 
succett^ or who tbftil forget il after baving benefited by it. Fear 
DOt tbe envioua, they aball fiod their punishnient in their own 
malignity; for envy is a rust which eats into iron. Fear not the 
presence of tbe ungrateful ; they shall shun you, or rather tbey 
shall seek you, if the benefit they have received from you has 
been accompanied by esteem and profit: for, if you have abused 
the superiority it gave you, you are culpable, and those who have 
received your favours are only to be pitied. He who confers a 
favour ought to forget it, and he on whom it is conferred ever to 
remember it; and I will venture to affirm that the latter will re- 
member it if the former forgets it. [Yet of what consequence is 
it, should t be mistaken? ought we to do good from interest? 

Avoid, at once, too easily accepting favours, and mortifying, 
those on whomyou have conferred them. Persevere in rendering 
service to others, without requiring any thing in return, some- 
times in despite of themselves, and aH often as you can without 
their knowledge; making little account of what you do for tbeob 
but anneKing the highest value to what they do for you. 

Enlightened philosophers, after long and frequent meditation, 
have concluded that happiness being all action, all energy, can 
only be found in a soul whose emotions, directed by reason and 
virtue, are solely dedicated to public utility .^Conformably to 
their opinion, I say that the ties which connect us with the gods, 
our relatives, and our country, are only a chain of duties which 
it is our interest to animate with sentiment, and which nature 
has provided for us to exercise and appease the activity of our 
souls. In fulfilling them with ardour consists that wisdom of 
which, according to Plato, we should be passionately enamoured^ 
jf its beauty were revealed to our eyes. Of what an eialted 
nature is this love! it never shall end: our taste for the scieocel, 
the arts, or for pleasure, insensibly decays ; but how can the soul 
be satiated, which converting into a habit the virt4ies useful to 
society, rendera them necessary to it, and every day finds a new 
pleasure in their practice ? 

Believe not that its happiness terminates with the delicious 
sensations which How from the discharge of these duties : it baa 
other #ources of felicity, i^o less abundjint and no less durablei. 
Such is the public esteem ; that esteem which we cannot neglect 
to aspire to, without confessing that we are unworthy of it; 
which is due only to virtue, on which sooner or later it is be- 
stowed, and which it indemnifies fox all the sacrifices it hasmade 
and every reverse of fortune it may have experieilced,-*Suchalso 
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U our OT^o esteem* Ibe noblest of the privileges granted to humaa 
tiatiire, the purest passion of ibe virtuous soul, and the fiveliest 
desire of the soul of sensibility, without which we cannot be the 
friends of ourselves, atad with which we may disregard the ap* 
probation of others, should thej be so unjust as to refuse it to 
us. Such^ lastly, is that sentiment which is the ornament and 
comfort of life, and of which it remains for me to speak. 

I shall continue to declare to you common truths; but, if they 
were not such, they would be but of little utility to you. 
' In one of the islands of the £gean sea, in the midst of some 
ancient poplars, an altar was formerly dedicated to Friendship. 
l!>ay and night ascended from it a pure incense* grateful to the 
.godde88«*-*But soon it was surrounded by mercenary worshippers^ 
in whose hearts she beheld only interested and ill-assorted con* 
nections. One day she said to a favourite of CrOssus-— Carry thy 
offerings elsewhere; they are not addressed to roe*, but to For* 
tune* She answered an Athenian who put up vows for Solon, of 
whom he called himself the friend — By connecting thyself with 
a wise man, thou wishest to partake in his glory, and cause thy 
own vices to be forgotten. She said to twa women of Samoa* 
who fiffectionately embraced each other near her altar— A love 
for pleasure apparently Unites you ; but your hearts are |[na wed 
by jealousy, and soon they shall be rent with hatred. 

At lengthy two Syracusans, Damon and Pbintias, both educated 
in the principles of Pythagoras, came to prostrate* tbemaelTea 
before the goddess. I receive your homage* aaid she to them : I 
will do more; I abandon a place too long polluted by sacrifices 
ttiat are offensive to me* and wish no other asylum than your > 
hearts. Go, and shew to the tyrant of Syracuse, to the whole 
world* and to posterity, what friendship can effect in souls 
^hich I have animated with my power. 

On their return, Pionysius, on some frivolous charge, con* 
demned Pbintias to death. He requested that he might be per* 
mitted to go and regulate some important affairs which required 
his presence in a neighbouring city. He promised to return at 
an appointed day; and departed, after Damon had engaged to 
answer with his life for the fulfilment of his promise. - 

In the mean time, the affairs of Pbintias unavoidably compel 
bis stay longer than he had expected^ The day on which he is 
to die arrives; the people assemble; some blame and others 
pity Damon* who walks to execution serene and unmoved, too 
certain that his friend will return, and deeming himself loo hnppy 
should he not. Already the fetal moment approaches ; wheu a 
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thousand tumultuous sbouts announce the arrival of Pbintias. 
He runs, h,e flies, to the place of punishment; he sees the swordT 
suspended OTer the head of his friend; and, in the midst of em- 
braces and tears, they contend for the happiness of dying for 
each other. The spectators dissolve in tears; the king himself 
descends from his throne, and earnestly entreats them to suffer 
him to participate in so noble a friendship. 

After the scene, which should have bieen portrayed with a 
pencil of fire, it is unnecessary todwellontbeeulogiumof friend--^ 
ship, or on the advantages it may bestow in all conditions and 
circumstances of life. . 

Almost all those who speak of this sentiment confound it wittx 
the connections which are the offspring of chance and the work 
of a day. tn the fervour of these unions at their first birth^ we 
behold' our friends such as we would wish them to be; but soon 
after we see them such as they really are. Each succeeding 
choice is not more happy ; and we resolve to renounce friend- 
ship, or, which is the same thing, incessantly to change its 
object. 

As almost all men pass the greater part of their lives without 
reflection, and the remainder employ their thoughts on others 
mther than on themselves, they are but little acquainted with the 
nature of the connections they contract. Should they dare to 
interrogate themselves concerning that multitude of friends by 
which they sometimes imagine they are surrounded, they would 
perceive that these friends are united to them only by deceitful 
appearances. This discovery would pierce them with grief; for 
of what value is life without friends ? But it would cause them 
to mak^a choice at which they should not afterwards have occa« 
sion to blush. 

Wit, talents, a taste for the arts^ and splendid endowmentSj^ 
are very agreeable in the intercourse of friendship; they aniniate 
and eihbellish it when it is formed, but they cannot of themselves 
prolong its duration. 

Friendship can only be founded on the love of virtue, on flex- 
ibility of character, on conformity of principles, and on a certain 
charm which anticipates reflection, and which reflection after- 
wards justifies. 

Were I to lay down rules for you on this subject, they should 
be less directed to teach you to make a good choice than to pre- 
vent you from making a bad one. 

It is almost impossible that friendship should be established 
between two persons of different, and too disproportioDatef con- 
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ditions. Kings are too great to have friends, TLofe mho «!!(•» 
round t6em commoply behold only rivals in tbeir equals, anfd 
flatterers iti those beneath them. In general we are inclined %o 
choose oil r friends from among our inferiors, either because n^ 
can rely more on their complaisance, or because we flatter oui* 
aelves we shall be more beloved. But as friendship renders all 
things common, and requires, equality, you will not cbuse yoi»r 
friends from a fank too much above, nor from one too much 
below, your own. 

Before you form a close connection with men whose interests, 
with regard to power, fame, or fortune, are the same with yours, 
prove them by repealed trials. Incredible efforts will be Meces* 
sary to preserve, for any length of time, unions which are per- 
petually exposed to the dangers of jealousy ; and we ought not tp 
presume so much on our virtue as to mak^ our happiness depend 
on a continued series of conflicts and victories. 

Distrust too extravagant an ardour, and proteslationsjoo ex-» 
aggerated: they derive their source from a falsehood which renews 
the soul of truth and simplicity. How is it possible they should 
not be suspected in prosperity, 4vhen they may be so even in adr 
versity ? for the compassion which is affected for the wretcbftd |S 
frequently only an artifice to.gain the attention aod favour of the 
happy and prosperous. 

Distrust alto those acts of friendship which soifietimes escape 
a heart unworthy to experience that sentiment. Niature presen^ 
to oirreyes a certain external derangement, a succession of iippi^ 
rent contradictions, from which she derives the .greatest advaq- 
tage, We sometimea see gleams of equity burst fortb m a .soul 
devoted to injustice, a vv^y of yvisdofn illumiDe a o^ind abandoned 
to folly, and acts of humanity performed by a harsh and ferociqu^ 
character. These particles of virtue^ detached from thbiir priA^t* 
ples, and skilfully scattered in the midst of vices, iqcasa^mtly.les* 
tify in favour of that order which they maintain, Friendi^ip 
therefore requires not one of those fervours of tbf imachiillMHi 
which grow old at the moment they take birth, but^ w.e4|.iuiMa 
an^ continued waripth of sentiment: wihen long U'lfA^ kwt 0tlHf 
served to render this more lively jsnd iaetive, tbe choice ia f»iQ, 
and we begin to live in another self. v.: ^ 

From that moment the iy)isfortun^a we suffer ace divided tffil 
enfeebled, an^ the good we ^joy is vmltiflbd. Behioid ikVHifi 
in affliction : observe tlve comforters.whooi 4 regard to jf€9fmtf 
brings, ro^i^nd him. WJtiat ,t;ops(raiiit ia t^tir jbafUHlfr! Whit 
falsehood in their language ! But tbe tears, the ^s^reasipn or 
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•ilence, of real grief are wanting to the wretched. On the oHitr 
ticfe, two true frienda would imagine they were guilty of a rob- 
bery. Were either to taste pleasures witheut the knowledge pf 
the other; and when they are necessitated to this, the first 
feeling of their souls is to regret the ahaence of an object which» 
by dividing the enjoyment, would render it more lively and pro- 
found. It IS the same with honours and all distinctions, which 
ought only to be pleasing to us so far as they justify the esteeod 
our friends entertain for us. 

They enjoy a still more noble privilege; that of instructing 
and honouring us by their virtues. If it be true that we learn to 
become virtuous by frequenting the company of those whoareao ; 
what emulation, what power, ought not examplea so precious to 
our hearts to inspire! How great roust be the pleasures of oi^r 
friends when they see us follow in their footsteps I What a tender 
sensation of affection and delight must we eKperiance when bv 
their conduct they enforce the poblic admiration ! 

Those who are the friends of every body, are so to nobody | 
they seek only to render themselves agreeable. You will be 
happy if you can acquire a few friends ; perhaps, even, they 
should be reduced to a aingle one, if you would wish to enjoy 
friendship in all the perfection of whil:h it is capable. 

If those various questions which philosophers discuss concern- 
ing friendship were propounded to me ; if I were asked for rulea 
by which to know its duties, and prolong its duration ; I would 
reply* Make a good choice, and afterwards rely on your own sen- 
timents, and on those of your friends; for the decision of the 
heart ia ever more prompt and clear than that of the judgment 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, that some one 
dared to utter these words: "Love your friends as if you wer^ 
one day to bate them ;** a vile maxim, for which this other, more 
consoling, and perhaps more ancient, should be substituted f 
^ Hate your enemiea as if you were one day to love them.** 

Let it not be said that friendship, carried to excess, becomes a 
puoiahment; and that we haveasufBcientnumberofevilatobear 
wbieb are personal to us, without participating in the misfortunea 
of others. Those are unacquainted with this sentiment, who fear 
ats consequences. Other passions are accompanied with torments; 
but friendship only has pains which draw its bonds still closer. 
But if death—Let us banish ideas so melancholy, or rather let ua 
profit by them to become intimately convinced of twogreat truths ; 
the one, that we ought to have the same idea of our frienda 
during their iivesi that we should entertain were we to be d^ 
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priced of them ; the other, which is a consequence of the forner, 
tbtt we ought to remember them not only when they are absent^ 
but also ^hen tbey are present 

There are likewise other connections which we are obliged to 
contract in society, and wliich it is advantageous to cultivate. 
Such are those which are founded 00 esteem and on taste. Though 
they bare not the same claims as friendship, they yet afford us a 
powerful aid to support the weight of life. 

Think not that it is virtue to deny yourselves the harmless 
pleasures suited to your age and circumstances. Wisdom is only 
amiable and solid by the happy mixture of the amusements it 
permits and the duties it enjoins. 

If to the resources I have enumerated you add thathope which 
still comforts us under all the misfortunes we can experience, 
yoo will. find, Lysis, that Nature has not treated us with that 
severity with which she is charged. To conclude, consider the 
preceding reflections only as an ducidatioo of the following: It 
18 ii^ the heart that every man resides, and there alone must he 
s^k his tranquillity and happiness. 
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Notes. m 

On the Pas^i oftRe Theatres* 

1^itriivio« relates tbat, under ttie seats on wfif<%'ihe irpettttioiV iM ia 
tiie theatres^ tbe Greek architects formed small open celh, m ^Bidi 
t^ey placed braxeo vessels, intended to r^ceit^em tbeir ciltitleii the SIMitids 
whi^b came from ihe stage, and reflect Aem in li strong; dlear, itnd'Ma^* 
moniotis liianner. These vessels were made so as to sonnd tfie fbufth 
^fiht and octave, one above the other ; and therefore b^ the sktUe prO^ 
jiortions between themselves as the strings oY the Tyre which stippdHcti 
'the voice: tint the eiFeet was not the same* The lyre indicafe<f aiifl 
supported the tone ; the vessels could only reproduce and lengthen il : 
swi4 what advantage could result from that succession of ecfaos of which 
there was nothing to deaden the sound ? This I am anable to discover; 
for which reason I have mM, ^pokta of these vessels in the text of my 
work. I had also another : it is not proved that the Athenians made 
use of Ikem. Aristotle propounds these^questions : Wh^ does a house 
tesound When it has been newly whitened ; When empty vessels have 
been sunk in it ; when it has wells or similar cavaties ? It irnot necet* 
""ftSff to give his answers ; but he wotiYd certainly have ifrentitmed the 
Vessels of the theatres, if they had been known to bim. Mnmitiitllls fbuhd 
tliem in the tbeatre of Corinth ; but it waS two liuntfrM years a!fter tbe 
t»me I tiive chosen* The custom was afterward introduced iu several cities 
oi^Creece an'A l^taly, where earthen vessels were somc/times stibstitttWd itH 
•tead of those of brass* Rome never adopted tbeiii ; the'Rdtnan atd^ltetffs, 
W doubt, perceived that if, on tbe oike hand, they rendered the* theatre 
"more sonorous, iheref were inconveoSedceftj t>u Vtie other, ilfhich cdticfter- 
ibttlStaced 'this advisntage. 



SiMECH&P. 

On CiJlipides. 

^Tllif' aett||,*w4ia boastedbe could dram tears .from a whole.auditory, 

^%«i-^ift'piioikd 6f biaauccess and the^pplaus^ be received, thal^ baring 

-HitetAAgmlttiis, be advanced, :saluted him, ^aud joining, those who.ac- 

'tssn^iaQled him, 'wailed for the^'prinoe to address, him with, some cow- 

tfiim^ » V^%. beiipg disappointed in this expectation, he said to bia> ; 

King of Lacedsemon, do you not know me ? ^S^s^Iaus, having surveyed 

bim, coldly asked him if be was not Callipides the stage*player. The 

talents of the actor appeared to the Spartan to be of little value. It was 

oufce proposed to the same Agesilaus to hear a man who could imitate 

perfectly the song of the nightingale; to which he only answered ; " I 

have heard the nightingale itself.'^ 
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SAMBCHIP. 

On the Muk$. 

Smae ymn sinoe, a gictt qaantity of tilver eoitii werefimnd At Athedit 
btmng on od« tide an iDdeoted fqoare, and all of them of nide wOrk« 
owmhip and without Itgeodt. I acquired lereral for the cabinet of the 
fciog of Fraoce. From the different types they bear, I will not heritale 
to Iffirm they were struck at Athens, or in the neighbouring countries; 
aud that some are of the time of £tchylut, and others more ancient thaa 
that poet. Two of them present us with that hideous mask of which I 
baTO spoken ia the text of my work. The mask was then in use in thk^ 
iuihoey of the dramatic art. 



CHAP. LXXL 
. Oa iU PUti o/ikf Seeiu in which Ajax kUkd hinueff. 

Sefotal mod^i n critics have supposed that, in the tragedy of Sophocles, 
Ajax pierced himself with his sword in the sight of the spectators. They 
support their opinion by the authority of the scholiast, who obserres thttt 
tb« heroes rarely killed themseWes ob the stage. I am of opinion the 
^ rule was not Tiolated on this occasion ; to be convinced of which it w91 
be sufficient to follow the thread of the action. 

The chorus, informed that Ajax is no longer in his tent, goes out'by 
the two sides of the theatre, to seek him and bring him back. The hero 
r»«ppeart. After an affecting soliloquy, he throws himself on the point 
of hts sword, the hilt of which he had previously fixed in the ground* 
The chorus returns; and, while it laments that its researdios had been 
ineffectual, hears the cries of Tecmessa, who has found the body of -her 
husband, and advances to behold the fiital spectacle. . Ajax therefore 
4id not kill himself on the stage. 

I have supposed that, by the sid^ of the tent of Ajax, there was an 
avenue which led to the country, and which was concealed by a curtain, 
drawn when the chorus went out. It is in this recess that Ajtoc appeared 
and openly declared his last resolution, which gives us the reason why it 
was said that a part of this hero required a very strong voite. At the 
distance of some paces behind the tent he had fixed his sword. Thus 
the audience might see and hear him when he recited his solitoquyi yet 
oould not be spectatorsof his death. 
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SAME CHAP. 

On th llfafmir in v&tM th 4ctpr HegehckUi prtmouneed a Vfrn of 

JEuripidet. 

Id Greek Taktivi f galena J Mgnifies aeeltDy and Ta\ff» fgalen/ ^enU 
In the passage id qnestioD, Hegelochns thbald have pronounced gaUna 
ere; that it to tay* theeaim I see. These two words were pronouaeed 
in fuch a manner that the last syllable of the former, and the first of the 
latter were heard at once. The actor^ being exhausted, and his breath 
suddenly failing him, was obliged to stof> after the word galena, the last 
rowel of which he omitted^ and uAi galen*»m.»*oro; that iSftfrak 



CHAP. LXXII. 
OntheTen^o/Sphesns^mdiheStaiuf^tkeCaddiss. 

Id the year 356 before Christ, the temple c^Ephesos was biil«iby 
Heroatratus. Some years after, the Ephe^iaos rebailt it. Itappoara 
that the fire only destroyed the iroof, and the parts which were notable 
fo resist its fury. See, on this ^object, an excellent dissertati^Mi, by the 
Marquis de Poleni, inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Crotoaa. 
If we adopt his opinion, we muit say that the dimensions of the temple 
^ere the same both before and after the time of Herostratus; aodita 
length, according to Pliny, was four hundred and twenty-five feet, ifta 
bicadth two^ hundred and twenty feet, and its height sixty feet. 1 ima- 
gine the feet here intended by Pliny were Grecian feet. 

The Ephesians had begun to rebuild the temple when Alexander 
proposed to them to defray alone the whole expence, on condition that 
they would ascribe the honour of it to him in an inscription. He re- 
ceived a refusal, for which they easily obtained a pardon on account ef 
the flattery with which it was accompanied. ** It is not suitable to a god,** 
laid the deputy of the Ephesians to the king, ** to decorate the temple of 
another divinity**' 

I have only indicated in general the ornaments of the statue, beca«se ' 
tbey difier on the monuments which still remain, and which are posterior 
to the sera of the travels of Anacharsis. It is even possible that these 
monuments may not all have relation to the Diana of Ephesus. How.^ 
ever this qiay bcj in some of them the upper part of the body, or the 
aheath which supplies its place, is covered withbreastfs; and below are 
several compartments, separated from each other by a listel, which runs 
all round, and on.which are embossed aoudl figaiea» repreaentiDg victorieif 
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beet, ozeo» stags, aod other animals. Sometimes complete Agnres of 
lioos are fastened to the fHHiis. li^Nlfitte that, on the statue, these 
ajrmbols were of gold. Xenophon, who, in his little temple at Scillofji 
ked dedicated «,statpe.pf Uianareseviblip^ |}vU of EphesiM^ Mj^ntbpjt 
the latter was of gold, and that bis wat only of cypress. As it appesri 
from other authors that the Diana Ephesus wat of wood, it may be 
IKesumed that i^appbon only spoke pt the. orpaioei^id^Uh ^ic^ it 
was deooraued* 

I shall here offer an ^j^^nation of #i sniall Rntij^ue ip ^old, which 
Bias discovered in th^ territory of the apcj^t.I^edasmpn^ and of whicl^ 
Count .Caylus has ^s^ 9^ ^CY^CisvlQg iii the second fpluq^e of his CpU 
lectionof Antiqnities. The 'gold of it ispf it^e j^ualjty, am} ajloyed ^ith 
#ilf er. TJie srorJimanship js ru4e and of giE§<4 anticjL^'Vty* ^t cfpresents 
•n ox, or rather a stag, sitting on its haunches. The holes made through 
it evidently shew that it was fastened to some more cojsiderabte body ; 
«Bd 4f «e -coBipaf e it jit i th the d iffere nt£gurcs-of the Diana of Ep hesos > 
we shall the more easily be induced to conclude that it was affixed to 
aome statue, as it weighs tonly QDeoiftiiQe# one gros, sixty grains (ode 
ounce, four pennyweights, fire grains, English troy weight), and as ita 
greatest .leagth m ^ly itwo 4iichflw tmmMm I J^tld jiM«Wi^^height» 
to the extremity of the horns, three inches, one line. Perhaps it waa 
IbraMilf iOMrricd' !to lUycedfmon ; :pj^pa it,w|iS(e9i4M!a<l9lVt ^f o^ of 
liM>4lptiHa ofHOtapn^Hi tiNit.cit9:,{or..of th*t,pf.,AlwUP,at^ny'clgB^,ip t# 
idottMMKlionof iwbioh 4hie 4(fld .w«i >mplojR«d th»t<C(f9)iUf, ^pt,to>^ 
eLaoad^nottinM* 

iLfma ofopi«Mn/|h4^ttt|ie9»^»eoipaf»^AU.tbe.^ur4?i((^f,t))eD^^^ 
dlfdMSoa^lMMre, .the Jkm «ilf ieftt,th/iy n^. Jtler^Uit^e mMt pnly^<- 
Fiitad A.be«i,MBa,tiBt|, M4)a|;^y.iQ fpvffi^a#he%th* .A^fTijar^ 
ese ^dcd . to it tthe rispmbok^pf .ntlyer.diviffi^^ rand,«VK^La>|jr.l^«t^ 

cbMscVerised M«»«QrbfiU*.Ckres,fA9- 
The power of.Hie §MdM»<wd«tHe,d^9aoftAf>tbe,pefaae^gS^ 
ia4ihe»aamer9rQp<^rlmi#sjher,i0ii4)Q)l, r4ie^was«P^DIldmd.Rir VW^ » 
t*e .i«s«9eoof tprodwl^ee. 9«t«iiie, .upd J|y f^^fiB mt pf th^jR^}^ 
.4m*kie8ioFc01|«Mf>iis. iVhr m0n\iiPfsm}M^'}M,]fiHM^M^ 
iooaie<]diatnit ooannlries, iMtayiediiAto^m Mu^or^.Sj w«i^4 ^^^p 
peoperly ^oealksl. ,It. waaJn(ilaigmb«t,^iMff^r:^4fr,>^i|^ 
i» iis en tB«peiafe;u«ari'itisaiajybo>a>lsn>r;tfwt^^ 4lMM^'f|^ 
obuined by the same means an increase of power, the44^t,|p««^|p|jj][m 
^4iwse>Baiidiean,-fiyioe»aiihiA %l^ littj i Wy rtrt Wb^h^i^^^;^^yft^^<^fc 
'iMieHl<tbtio)nib«lr«&«U.tht!3C«ds* 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 

On the Rhodians^ 

The pbariioter which I ^We of the Rhpdi^ns is fouodcd on a number 
of passage in ^ocient .^V^hors, particyl.rly on the testimonies of esteem 
thi received from AJe^l^nder ; <>9 the famous siege which they sustained, 
yitb ^o muc^h cpwge, ag^i^stPm^trius, Poliorcet^, thirty-eight yearn 
pJier the tim^ wh«n I ^^vppQ^ A.^icbur^is to have visited their island, 
pu the powerCwl succpur which t*ey fprni^M to the Romans; and ou 
the marks of gratitude which they in consequence receired from the re- 
j^nblic of ^ppae. 



SAME CHAP- 

On the Labyrinth of Crete. 

I have said but a jword on th<B famo.us la)>yrinth ofCjrete; b^jt'tb^ 
little I hfive sfticj it is incMmbeo^ An me to juMify. 

jH^rodottt? b^sleft u^a deecrriyi^tio^of ^V^whiftbhehndse^n in EgyjPit* 
near the lake Mceris. Jt counted pf twelve Jwge con^igopjj* p«la^e«» 
containing three thousand chambers, fifteen hundred of which w€re uiider 
Moiind. Strabo, Pipdoms Sic^^us, Piioy» and Mela speak of this 
xnonnment with the^me adnairatipn as Herodotu^s; but no^one pf them 
fcelja ps thai.t it was constructed to bewilder those who pttempted ^o gp 
iOVCT it ; ^hopgh it is mwiifest that, without a guide, they would be in 
4aWger of Ipsipg their way, 

Jt was this danger, no doubt, which introduced a new term into th« 
Greek lauguajge. The word labyrinth, taken in the literal sense, sig? 
nifies a circumscribed space, iotersected by a number of passage?, some 
pf which crpss each other in .ef ery direction, like those in quarries aii4 
mines, and others make larger or smaller circuits round the pl*ce from 
^hich they depart, like the spiral lines we see on certaio shells* In the 
figurative sense, it was applied to obscure and captious questions, to ia» 
ijirect aud ambiguous answers, and to thope discussions which, after 
jpog digressions, bring us back to the point from which we set out. 
Of what nature was ^he laby r^pth of Crete ? 

Diodpru^ Siculus relates as a conjectrfre, and Pliny as a pertain fact^ 
tfiat Daedalus constructed this labyrinth on the model of that .of Egypt^ 
tl^ough on a less scale. They add, that it was formed by the command 
of Minos, who kept the Minotaur shut up. in it ; and that in their time 
it DO longer existed, hiring been either destroyed by time, or purposely 
demolished, Diodorut Siculus and Pliny, ther^fptre^ considered thin 
Vol.. VI. No. 8i. 2 C 
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labyrinth as a large edifice; whjie other wri^rs repreieot it timply as a 
f!avern hollowed ia the rock, and full of windiug passages* The two 
former authors^ and the writers l^t mentioned, have transmitted to us 
two different traditions; it remains for us to choose that which is most 
prqbable. 

If thf labyrinth of Crete had been coqstf noted by Daedalus iindfr 
Minos^ Vjfhence U it that we find no mention of it, either in Homer, who 
•fnore than once speaks of that prince and of Crete ; norin Herodotus, who 
describes that of Egypt, after having said that the monnments of the 
Egyptians are much superior to those of the Greeks; nor in the more 
ancient geographers, nor in any of the writers of the ages when Greece 
flourished ? 

This work was «|ttributed to Dsodalus, whose name is alone sufficient to 
discredit a tradition. In fact, his name, like that of Hercules, had be^ 
coo^e thp resource of ignorance, whenever it turned its eyes on the early 
jiges, All great labourH, all works which required more strength than inv 
genuity^ were i^ttribqted to Hercules ; and all those which had a relation 
to the ttftHy and required a certain degree of intelligence in the executioO| 
were ascribed to Osedalus, 

The opinion of Diodorqs and piiny supposes that, in their tiu)e, no 
tfaces of the labyrinth existed in Crete, and that even the date of its 
destruction had t>een forgotten. Yet it is ssid to have been visited by 
thae disciples of Apollonius of Tyana, who was contemporary with those 
two authors. The Cretans, therefore, then believed that they possessed 
^he labyrinth. 

I would request the reader to attend to the following passage in Strabo. 
f< At Nauplia^ near the ancient Argos,** says that judicious writer, ** are 
t»tiil to be seen vast caverns, in which are constructed labyrinths that are 
i>elieved to be the work of the Cyclops:" the meaning; of which is, that 
the labours of men hud opened in the rock, passages which crossed and 
returned upon themselves, as is done in quarries. Such, if I am not 
piistaken, iii the idea we ought to form of the labyrinth of Crete, 

Were there sf?veral labyrinths in that island ? Ancient authors speak 
pn!y of one, which the greater part place at Cpossus; and some, though 
^he number is but smalt, at Gortyns. 

Belon and Tournefort have given us the desoriptioh of a cavern 
iituated at the foot of Mount Ida, on the south side of the mountaio, at 
fi small distance from Gortyna, This was only a quarry, according to 
the Former, and the ancient labyrinth according to the latter ; whose 
ppiuion I have folTowed, and abridged the account he has given in my 
^ext, Thosp who have added critical notes to his work, besides this 
labyrinth, admit k second at Cnossus, and adduce, as the principal sup-^ 
port of this opinion, the coins of that city, which represent the plan of it, 
according ab the artists conceived iu For on some of these it appears of 
^ square form; on others round: on some it is only sketched out ; on 
pthers it has, in t^e piiddle of it, the hrafi of the Minotaur. In th# 
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Stenioiifs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, I have given ao ^ngi^ving of' 
one which appears tome to be of about the 6fth century before Christ i 
aad on which we see, on oue side, the figure of the Minotaur, and on thc^ 
<^ber a rud« plan of the labyrinth; It is therefore certain that, at that 
time, the Cnossians believed they were in possession of that celebrated 
<M»vera; and i( also appears that the Gortynians dtd not pretend to con- 
teat their claim^ since they have never given the dgure of it on theii^ 

Tbf» place where 1 suppose the labyrinth of Crete to have been situated^ 
according to Tournefortt is but one league distant fronoi Gortyna ; aud^ 
according to Strabo, it vras distant from Cnossus six or seven leagnesi 
All we can conclude from this is, that the territory of ihe latter city ex^ 
tended to very near the fordier. 

,What- was the use of the caverns to which the name of labyrinth wag 

given ? I imagine that they were first excavated in part by nature ; that in 

some places stones were extracted from them for building cities : and that^ 

in more ancient times, they served for a habitation or asylum to the \n^ 

habitants of a district exposed to frequent incursions. In the journey 

. of Anacharsis through Phocis^ I have spoken of two great caverns of 

Parnassus, in which the neighbouring people took refuge ; in the one at 

the time of the deluge of Deucalion, and in the other at the invasion of 

. Xerxes, I. here add that, according to Diodorus Siculus, the most anpieni 

Cretans dwelt in the caves of Mount Ida. The people, when enqiurieg 

were made on the spot, said that their labyrinth was originally only a 

prison. It may have been put to this use; but it is difficult to believtf 

that, to prevent the escape of a few unhappy wretches, such immense' 

labours would have been undertaken. 



CHAP. LXilV. 

On the Size of the Isle 0/ Samau 

3trabo, Agatbemerus, Pliny, and Isidorus differ with respect to the 
cireumference of the isle of Samos. According to the first it is 60(1^ 
stadia, or 22} leagues; according to the second, 630 stadia, or nearly 
£4 leagues ; according to Pliny, 87 Roman miles, or somewhat more 
than 9§ leagues ; according to Isidorus* 1 00 Roman miles, or 30} leagues.* 
Similar disagreements are frequently found in the measures given by the 
ancients^ 
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SAMCCHilP. 

On th^ Ring of Pof^cfMS. 

According^ to ^U CTemeos bf Al^&flndriai (BW riVig^ fepMlriftiitKd i 
Ijre. The fatt is of no gf«af imitoitiEiiice ; b^i We mtty Mibarif witfr 
what care the Romaos preserved the relic* of aDtiqoity. In the tesipf^ 
of concord at ftome. a sardonyic ftAi shew^il; vfhich Wainiid fo fie th^ ribg 
of I^olycrates. tt was kept in a goldt^A' bo^t^ attd' ^b a fiVfesebi jVom 
AuguttuB.' SolinaB also gives the bami^ of tordbn^z t6 iht getaof J^blf* 
crates : but it appears; by the testiih'dn^ of other antUbrtr, ahd'^iTpedafty 
of H^odotusi that it was an emerald. 

CHAP. LXXVI. 
On dnlmtripthn tttafht to the FestifHik ^ Bdnt. 

In tlie year \1^9f the EatV of Sandwidi bn^ilgJMl ftrentf Athens t^ 
london a mai'bfe; on* ^hich was ebgi^veh a long inscH^tidil. If cob* 
taitiis Ae statement Of Khe ^ms' tAaV were du^t^th^ temple' of Delt% 
both from* individuals and frotti entire citiest The sums Whilih YMf 
been pafd', atid fticiv^ which had nof, are' specified. It also ^atert th^ 
expeoce of the Theoria; or deputation of the Athenians, vi^. For tfife' 
crown of gold presented to the god, the worttmanahip incltided, 15M^ 
drachmas (1350 livres— 561. 5s.) ; for the tripods given to the victors, 
the workmanship likewise included, 1000 drachmas (900 livres — 37t« 
10s.) ; for the architheori, a talent (5400 livres'2^2S5L) ; for the cap« 
tain of the galley which carried the Theoria, 7000 drachmas (6300 
livres— -S62l. lOs.); for the purchase of 109 oxen for sacrifice, 8415 
drachmas (7573* livr^ft— ?I'5i; Ifs. 3d.), &c. &c. This inscription, 
which has been elucidated by Mr. Taylor and Father Corsini, is of 
the year before Christ ^7^1 or 372; <iiid fifeeedes' the time in Wkicfe I 
suppose Anafcharsif to have travell^ bjr obly about lMrty-4:Wo^ fMu 
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